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CASTELNEAU: 

OR, 

THE ANCIENT REGIME. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES. 

ONE SHILLING. 
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THE PARLOUR 

Price ONE SHILLfNGfeach Vol;aie, in tpr J 
Or ONE AND SIXPE t - .,'airv tioth, 



ALREADY Pir 





WILLIAM CARLETON The Black Prophet, 

The Emy?xani3 of Ahadarra. 



Fardorouglvj, :i!2 Miser. 



The Tithe-Prootot, 

GERALD GRIFFIN The Collegians. 

» Tales of the Munster Festivals. 

MARY HOWITT Wood Leighton. 

T. C. GRATTAN • Highways and Byways. 

MADAME REYBAUD The Old Convents of Paris. 

MRS. S. C. HALL Marian. 

RODOLPH TOPFFER The Parsonage; 2 vols. 

„ Tales and Sketches.' 

LEITCH RITCHIE Schinderhannes. 

" TWO 0LD T MEN°S TALES »} Emilia Wyndham. 

« Previsions of Lady Evelyn. 

Tales of the First French Revolution. 

Tales of the Woods and Fields. 

LADYL Olivia. 

AUGUSTE LA FONTAINE •• Family Pictures 

MISS AUSTEN Emma. 

THE O'HARA FAMILY Father Connell. 

W. MEINHOLD Sidonia the Sorceress. 2 vols. 

PAUL DE KOCK Andrew the Savoyard. .,'._.'•■ 

G. P. R. JAMES The Gipsy. „'„ ' 

n One in a Thousand. 

, TheRobber. 

Mary of Burgundy. 

, Morley Ernstein. 

Castelneau; or. The 

MISS MITFORD Country Stork - 

On May Is <•■ 

WASHINGTON IRVING ... The Skate 1 

Ox May 15th, 
WASHINGTON IRVING •- *T/rtes 
On JONf 
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THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 



Tiik Publishers of this Series beg to announce, that they intend for 
the future to add to the first edition of each Volume as it appears, an 
ADVERTISING SHEET; and, from the popular character and ex- 
tensive circulation which the Series has attained, they have no doubt 
3ut that its value as an Advertising Medium -will be duly appreciated. 

The peculiar advantages which it presents are these: — 

It is the best known and most extensively circulated periodical of the 
kind now published. 

It is sold by every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 

It is sold at all the Railway Stations. 

It is sold extensively in every part of the Continent of Europe fre- 
quented by English Tourists, and in India, Canada, and all the 
Colonies. 

It is permanent in its character, so that an advertisement inserted in 
it is not destroyed, as in a newspaper. 

TERM®! 

Six Lines of Brevier, or under - £0 7 6 

Every additional Line - - - O 1 3 

Half Page • 1 lO O 

Whole Page - - - - 2 15 O 

The Publishers guarantee the issue of Twenty Thousand Copies of 
any advertisement which may be forwarded to them; and should the 
issue of the particular volume in which the insertion is ordered, not 
amount to that number within the current month, the remaining ad- 
vertisements will be bound up with such back volumes of the Series 
as may be sold immediately afterwards, so that they may obtain 
publicity with as little delay as possible. 

Advertisements will be received by — 
Mr. EDWARD HART, 302, Strand, London. 
Messrs. SIMMS & M'INTYRE, 13, Paternoster Row, London; or, 

26, Donegall Street, Belfast; or, by any of the Agents of the 

Parloue Library. 



Advertisements, to secure insertion, should be sent forward at 
least a Month before the day of publication. 
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KNIGHT'S VOLUMES FOR ALL READERS. 

COMPLETE WORKS. 

ONE SHILLING EACH. 

Lord Brougham's Dialogues on Instinct. 

Lord Brougham on the Objects and Pleasures of Science. 

Sir John Francis Davis's Sketches of China. New Edition. 

Miss Martineau's Feats on the Fiord. New Edition. 

Miss Martineau's Billow and the Rock, a new Tale. 

Knight's Life of Caxton, the first English Printer. 

Knight's Results of Machinery, and Capital and Labour. 

Sketch of the History of Monkeys, with 100 wood-cuts. 

Mind amongst the Spindles, a selection from the Lowell Offering. 

Memoirs of a Working Man, with Preface by C. Knight. 

Lane's Arabian Tales and Anecdotes. From the Arabian Nights. 

Moliere, and the French Classical Drama. By Madame Blaz de Bury. 

The Cid. By G. Dennis. 

Life of Gresham, the Founder of the Royal Exchange. 

Popular Customs and Recollections of Italy. By C. Mac Farlane. 

Chaucer's Pictures of English Life. 

Eudibras, and other Works of S. Butler. Edited by A. Ramsay. 

Flowers and their Associations. By Miss Pratt. 

The Field, Garden, and Woodland. By Anne Pratt. 

The Backwoods of Canada. By a Lady. New Edition. 

Popular Tumults, illustrative of the Effects of Social Ignorance. 

A Visit to the Western Coast of Norway. By W. Wittich. 

A Volume of Varieties. By C. Knight. 

The Elephant, principally viewed in relation to Man. 

History of the Horse, by W. Martin ; with an Appendix. By W. Youatt. 

History of the Dog. By W. Martin. 

Racine, and the French Classical Drama. By Madame Blaz de Bury. 

Spanish Drama. Lope de Vega and Calderon. By G. H. Lewes. 

Tie Dutch in the Medway. A Novelet by C. Mac Farlane. 

A Legend of Reading Abbey. A Novelet by C. Mac Farlane. 

Rambles by Rivers. The Avon. 

— — — — The Duddon, the Mole, the Adur, Arun, &c- 

Agriculture of the Rhine. By. T. C. Banfield. 

Manufactures of the Rhine. By T. C. Banfield. 

The Oregon Territory. By the Rev. C. G. Nicolay, of King's College. 

The Textile Manufactures of Great Britain. By G. Dodd. 

Bird Architecture. By James Rennie, A.M. 

Chemical Manufactures of Great Britain. By G. Dodd 

British Manufactures. — Metals. By G. Dodd. 



THE BEST EDITION OF SHAKSPERE IN ONE VOLUME. 
Price 13s. cloth, or in Twelve Shilling Parts. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: 

Containing his Plays and Poems, from the Text of the Editions by C. KNIGHT ; 
with Explanatory Notes and Facts connected with his Life and Writings, 
abridged from " William Shakspere, a Biography.' Illustrated by W. Harvey. 



A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, uniform with Knight's Weekly Vol. 
With many Additional Hints, price 3s. 

HOUSEHOLD SURGERY or HINTS ON EMERGENCIES. 

By JOHN F SOUTH, Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital. 
Extract from Preface.— "As the object of this publication has not been profit, 
but rather the diffusion of useful information, the present edition has been consi 
derably reduced in price, although, as will be seen in looking over the index, I 
have made many additions, which will probably be thought improvements." 

C. COX, 12, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND 

S ; _____ 
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NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 

FRICE ONE SHILLING A V03CTJHIE, 

HANDSOMELX BOUND AND ILLUSTRATED. 



HOLMES'S POPULAR LIBRARY, 

FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT OF YOUTH. 
T. H. begs to announce that another volume of this highly important series 
of Juvenile Books, is now ready: "Bible Scenes, Histories, and Biography;" 
and will be followed with works by the best authors, for young people. A volume 
published on the First of each month. 

I.— UNCLE HUMPHREY'S TALES AND NARRATIVES. 
II.— BIBLE SCENES, HISTORIES AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Ill— GRANDMOTHER GREGORY'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
IV.— HOME AND HAPPINESS, or Tales from Real Life. 

V THE BOOK OF WONDERS, or Perils by Sea and Land. 

VI THE GIRL'S AND BOY'S OWN BOOK, or Tales of School Days. 

The publisher be.gs to state that all the following works are in elegant bindings 
and gilt, and will be found particularly adapted for presents. 
THE DRAWING-KOOM TABLE AND SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 



HISTORICAL ALBUM, Illustrated 

with 400 Portraits, and Lives rff the 

most eminent Persons, neatly bound 

and gilt, only 4s. 6<J. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 

ALL NATIONS. 6s. 6d. 
THE HISTORICAL KEEPSAKE, 
or Treasury of Entertainment and 
Information, only 2s. 6d. 
EVENINGS AT HOME. 2s. 6d. 

ABROAD. 2s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL TALES of Illustrious 

British Children, only 2s. 6d. 
COWPER'S POEMS, complete in 
handsome green and gold binding. 3s. 
TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS, full of 

Steel Engravings, only 3s. 
THOMSON'S SEASONS, Illustrated, 
bound in cloth and gold, only Is. 6d. 
BREMER'S TALES, 2 vols, in one, 

handsomely bound, only 2s. 6d. 

THE JUVENILE ALBUM, with 8 

beautiful Steel Engravings, for the 

instruction of the Young, only 2.s. 6d. 

NARRATIVES OF NATURE AND 

HISTORY BOOK for Young Na- 

turalists, full of Engravings, neatly 

bound, only 2s. 6(2. 

THE LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE 

MIND. 2s. 
YOUTH'S TALISMAN, handsomely 

bound, full of Engravings. 2s. 6d. 
HARMONY of the GOSPEL, 2s. 6d. 
The CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR, 3s. 
THE ENGLISH MAIDEN. Is. 
THE LADY'S POCKET-BOOK OF 

ETIQUETTE. 9d 
GENTLEMAN'S ditto. 9d. 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, with 

coloured Illustrations, only Is. 
THE ROYAL ALBUM. 7s. 6d. 
THE KEEPSAKE. Is. 6d. 



READY RECKONER, only 6d. 
THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 
in Nature, Art, and Mind. Edited 
by the Rev. H. Inoe, M.A. assisted 
by R. Mcdie, Esq. and eminent lite- 
rary characters, complete in one large 
and handsome volume, illustrated 
with Sixty Engravings, only 5». 
THE BEAUTIES AND WONDERS 
OF NATURE AND SCIENCE. 
A collection of valuable information 
for the instruction of the inquiring 
mind, edited by Linney Gilbert, 
with Sixty Engravings, only 5s. 
GEMS OF BEAUTY. 8s. 6rf. 
CHRISTIAN SOUVENIR. 5*. 
RAINBOW. 5s. 
REMEMBRANCE. 3s. 6d. 
SACRED IRIS. 3s. 6<2. 
THE GEM. 3s. 6rf. 
LITERARY and PICTORIAL SOU 

VENIR. 5s. 
HISTORICAL SOUVENIR. 5s. 
SELF-CONTROL. Is. 6d. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Is. 6<f. 
MAGNALL'S QUESTIONS. 3s. 6d. 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Is. 
LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH 

POETS, by Robertson. 2s. 6d. 
VALENTINE McCLUTCHY. 4s. 6d. 
WREATH for the TOMB. Is. 6rf. 
POETIC KEEPSAKE, bound in 

green and gold, only Is. each. 
THE SACRED LYRE, a Christian 

Tribute. Is. 
BLOOMFIELD'S POEMS. Is. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL TREA- 
SURY, containing 50 Maps, beauti- 
fully engraved on Steel. 3*. 6d. 
EVANGELICAL SPECTATOR, 
large handsome volume, in red and 
gilt binding, only 2s. 6d. 
WOMEN'S WORTH. 2s. 6d. 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 7s. 6d. 

A catalogue of an immense assortment of Juvenile, Standard, Illustrated 
Works, and Books for School Prizes, may be had gratis, at Thomas Holmes's 
Great Book Establishment, 76, St. Paul's Church-yard, London. 
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MESSES. COCKS' NEW MUSICAL 
SONG OF THE ROBIN. 

Written by J. E. Carpenter, Esq.; composed by George Lindley. 

The sweetness, simplicity, and feeling which pervade Mr. Carpenter's poetical 
productions, cannot but recommend them to all lovers of song. " The Song of 
the Robin" is intended to teach a beautiful moral, so that the most fastidious 
might listen and be delighted. The music is charmingly sweet, and well adapted 
to do justice to the poetry. It is, besides, within the compass of most voices. — 
Vide Fermanagh Mail. 

WALLACE'S SCOTCH AIRS FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, j 

Price Three Shillings each. 

The Keel Row — Logie o" Buchan — Ye Banks and Braes — Highland Mary— Jock 
o' Hazeldean— Comin' thro' the Rye — Blue Bells of Scotland — Scots wha hae — 
Wandering Willie— and the Yellow-hair'd Laddie. 

WALLACE'S IRISH MELODIES FOR THE PIANO. 

Price Three Shillings each. 

Oh ! leave me to my sorrow — The Soldier's Greeting — The Bard's Legacy — The 
Harp that once — Go where Glory waits thee — My Lodging is on the cold Ground 
— and the Last Rose of Summer. To be had of all Music-sellers, at the Libra- 
ries, and of the Publishers. N.B.— Pianos and Harps for sale or hire. 

NEW VOCAL DUETS, 

BY STEPHEH GLOVER; WRITTEN BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
The Moonlight Sea — The Murmuring Sea — elegantly illustrated in colours, 
2s. 6d. each ; also, Voices of the Night — Echo Duet — 2s. 6d.; and a new edition 
of his What are the Waves Saying? — ditto, A Voice from the Waves- 
each 2*. 6d. 

STEPHEN GLOVER'S VOCAL DUETS. 

Why do you watch the lone, lone deep? — Tell me where is beauty found — 
There's a sweet Wild Rose — The Gipsy Countess— The two Forest Nymphs — 
Happy days, peaceful nights — A Voice from the Waves — and his What are the 
wild waves saying ?— each 2s. 6d. and 3s. 

WHY DO SUMMER ROSES FADE? 

BALLAD. 
Words by Carpenter ; the Music by George Barker, the author vf Mary Btane, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

" Like the summer roses, human affections may wither and die, but only to be 
renewed again in their strength ; for what is life without friendship and love ?" 
— Vide Berwick IVarder, January 25 

TO PIANISTS 
The following beautiful Compositions have been written by Herr Dreyschock, 
expressly to suit the English taste. They will be found to possess all the beau- 
ties characteristic of his style, while they are far easier than any of his former 
works : — Lied ohne Worte, Nos. 1 and 2 — La Sirene, La Napolitana, L'Etincelle, 
Le Jeune Guerrier— Nocturne, Nos. 1 and 2— Bluette, Nos. I and 2— Voyageur 
Nocturne, Scene Champetre, Nos. 1 and 2— Mazurka, La Gentillesse, Poesie Dra- 
matique, Galop Brillant, Allegro Spiritoso, Zum Wintermahrchen, La Resolu- 
tion, Saltarelle, Le Festin, Fantaisie, L' Inquietude, Impromptu, Le Naufrage 

Price 2s. 3s. or 4s. each — N.B. Any or all of the above may be had, on inspection, 
of the Publishers, Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington Street, Pub- 
lishers to her Most Excellent Majesty the Queen. Herr Dreyschock's terms and 
address may be ascertained of Messrs. C and Co. 

Also, now ready, 

New Edition of Hamilton's Modern Instructions for the Piano, 4». his Die. 

tionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, Is.— Clark's Catechism of Music, Is. and 

Grosse's New Instructions for the Voice. 
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EDGEWORTH'S NOVELS AND TALES. 



A New Edition, in 9 Vols. Foolscap Svo.; £2 5s. cloth lettered. 



This edition contains all that was contained in the last edition of 18 Vols, and 
is embellished with Engravings on Steel, by Goodall, Engleheart, J. \V. Cook, 
Rolls, and other eminent Engravers, from Paintings by Harvey. Contents : — 



1. Moral Tales. 

2. Popular Tales. 

3. Belinda. 

4. Castxe Rackrent: an Essay on 

Irish Bulls, an Essay on the noble 
Science of Self-Justification, En- 
nui, and the Dun. 

5. Tales op Fashionable Life: Ma- 

noeuvring, Almeria, and Vivian. 



6. The Absentee: a Tale of Fashion- 

able Life, Madame de Fleury, Emi- 
lie de Coulanges, and the Modern 
Griselda. 

7. Patronage. 

8. Patronage, concluded: Comic Dra- 

mas, Leonora, and Letters. 

9. Harrington, Thoughts on Bores, 

and Ormond. 



Also, separately, 

MoralTai.es; with 3 Engravings. 1 Vol. Foolscap; 6t. cloth lettered. 

Popular Tales; with 4 Engravings. 2 Vols. Foolscap ; 10*. cloth lettered. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; H. Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; E. 
Hodgson ; Whittaker & Co.; H. Renshaw ; J. Bain ; Houlston & Stoneman ; 
R. Mackie: Orr & Co.; Smith, Elder, & Co.; Routledge & Co.; Tegg & Co.; 
Mrs. Templemann, and G. & J. Robinson, Liverpool. 

;new novels, now beady. 



In Three Vols. price £l lis. 6d. 

THE OLD OAK CHEST. 

Br G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 

AUTHOR OF " THE GIPSY," " THE FORGERY," " THE WOODMAN," " RICHELIEU," &C. 



In Three Vols. 

THE ARMOURER'S DAUGHTER. 

ML 

In Three Vols. 

ELLIE FORESTERE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " THE BATTLE CROSS," " THE SEA WOLF," &0. 

(On the 30th of May.) 



London : T. C. Newby, Publisher, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavenuish Square. 
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SAM'S COFFEE HOUSE AND HOTEL, 

§©g 2 SWATO, L©1B©^ S 

( Corner of Newcastle Street, Strand, and opposite King's College), 

Will be found the most convenient resort in London for Travellers and Visitors 
from all parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, being within five minutes' walk 
of all the Theatres and Places of Amusement, near most of the Public Buildings, 
Inns of Court, Bridges, Steamboat Piers, &c. The charges at Sam's Coffee 
House and Hotel will be found exceedingly moderate. Excellent Bed Booms, Is. 
and 1». 6d. per night; Bump steak, 9d.; Mutton chop, 6rf.; Tea, 2d. per cup; 
Coffee, 2d. per cup. Excellent Dinners, and all refreshments upon the same 
economical terms. Omnibuses from and to all the Railway Stations pass Sam's 
Coffee House and Hotel, No. 302, Strand, and will put passengers down. Fare 6<2. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

CLARENDON, A TALE, 

BY WILLIAM DODSWORTH. 

Three Vols, post 8vo.; £1 lis. 6c?. boards. 

LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 

NOW READY, 

Price 2s. 

THE WHITE CHARGER, 

That cost me £200 ; lost me £70,000 ; drove me from society ; eventually de- 
prived me of my friends ; and finally compelled me to quit the Service. By the 
author of " The Horse Guards," " The Days when we had Tails on us," &c. 

WITH TWO COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 

ETCHED ON STEEL, 

BY ALFRED ASHLEY. 

" Opportunities make us known to ourselves and others." — Rochefoucault. 
London: J. & D. A. Darling, 126, Bishopsgate Street. 

HOLLO WAY^S PILLS. 

THERE IS HO REMEDY EQUAL TO HOLLOWAy's PILLS FOB THE CURB OP DROPSY. 



Mr. James Smith, of Oxford Street, Manchester, suffered for years from a drop- 
sical complaint. His body and legs were swollen to a most alarming extent, and 
no hopes whatever were entertained of his recovery ; he was for some time in the 
Hospital, besides having taken every variety of medicine usually prescribed in 
such cases, yet all proved useless, and he was pronounced incurable. Holloway's 
Pills were then resorted to, which soon had the effect of improving his health 
and reducing the swelling, so that now he is perfectly cured of that direful com- 
plaint by taking these wonderful Pills. Sold by all Druggists, and at 

PROFESSOR HOLLOWAY'S ESTABLISHMENT, 

244, STRAND, LONDON. 
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Society of arts' prize pattern. 




12 CUPS AND SAUCERS, 
12 COFFEE CUPS, 
6 BREAKFAST CUPS AND 

SAUCERS, 
12 PLATES, 



2 CAKE PLATES, 
1 SUGAR BOX, 
1 BOWL, 
1 MILK JUG, 
6 EGG CUPS, 



Packed in small hamper, ready for delivery, in buff Earthenware, 21s. the set; 
in white China, £2 12s. 6d. the set. Post-office Orders from the country will 
be immediately attended to. 

JOSEPH CUNDALL, 21, Old Bond Street. 

Let those who require the aid of a TRUSS, try COLE'S PATENT, 

of CHARING CROSS, Thirty Tears Established, who has been honoured with 
Testimonials from the highest of the faculty, and others who have worn trusses 
for half a century ; amongst whom are men of rank in the Army and Navy, the 
Church, and in private life, all attesting their superiority. As much might be 
said of COLE'S PATENT MEDICATED BANDS, for the cure of Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica, Lumbago, &c- 

iManufactory, 3, Charing Cross. 
A Letter on either subject is Twopence. 

HAIR DYE. 

George NicoU begs respectfully to inform the public that his SYRIAN 
HAIR DYE produces a beautiful Brown or Black, in one minute, causing no 
stain of skin, and is free from smell. It needs but one trial to test its supe- 
riority over any other HAIR DYE produced. 



THE SYRIAN HAIR DYE. 

Is simple in form, and acts instantaneously on the hair, without giving any 
trouble to the parties applying it. The money returned without any hesitation 

To be had only of 
if satisfaction is not given. Sample bottles, 3*. 6rf. Sold in cases, 6*. 6<f. 10s. 6rf. 
2U. and 42s. each. Cases fitted up for India. 

George Nicoll, 2, Byder's Court, Leicester Square. 

■ Post-office orders made payable at Charing Cross. 

HAIR RESTORED. 

Messrs. Prevo, Hair Restorers, 416, Strand, beg to inform all persons 
who have prematurely lost their Hair, from fever, illness, close study, long resi- 
dence in a tropical climate, or any other cause, that they will re-produce the same 
without charge, till the restoration is effected. Personal References supplied. 
Country Residents can be supplied with bottles at 3s. 6d. 5s. lOt. 6d. and up- 
wards, by Post-office Order, to Messrs. PREVO, 416, Strand, four doors west of 
, the Adelphi Theatre. 
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J. LEATH'S HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 

9, Vera St. Oxford St. and 5, St. Paul's Church-yard, 
LONDON. 

Every variety of Homoeopathic Medical and Accessory Preparation may 

be obtained at the above Pharmacy. 
Neat and compact Family Cases of Medicine, for the table or the pocket, 
from 7s. 6d. each. A very admirable Case, containing twenty-four 
of the principal remedies, with Book of Directions, at 25s. Cases 
adapted to all the domestic books ; Single Tubes, Ninepence each ; 
post free, One Shilling. 
A PROSPECTUS, GRATIS, furnishing all particulars. 
Homoeopathic Cocoa, Chocolate, Farinaceous Food, Dentifrice' 
Jujubes, &c. &c. 

HOMEOPATHIC WORKS, BY DR. LAWRIE: 

HOMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE freed from all techni- 
calities, and especially adapted for the use of Clerygymen and Pri- 
vate Families. 8vo, bound ; price 12 s. 

AN EPITOME of the above. 12mo, bound ; price 5s. 

PARENTS' GUIDE; giving full directions for the treatment of all 
diseases incidental to children. 12 mo, bound; price 6s. 

HOMOEOPATHIC PRACTICE OF PHYSIC: a Practical Guide for 
the use of Students. 8vo, bound; price 16s. 

Published by JAMES LEATH, 

At the Homoeopathic Pharmacy, 9, Vere Street, Oxford Street, 
and 5, St. Paul's Church-yard, London. 

KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 



A CERTAIN REMEDY for disorders of the Pulmonary Organs, in Diffi- 
culty of Breathing, in Redundancy of Phlegm, in Incipient Consumption (of 
which Cough is the most positive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In 
Asthma, and in Winter Cough, they have never been known to fail. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. ljd. and Tins, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c. No. 79, St. Paul's Church- Yard, 
London. Sold and Retailed by all Druggists. 

CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS' STANDING. 

Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, March 20, 1 850. 
Sir — Having been troubled with Asthma for several years, I could find no re- 
lief from any medicine whatever, until I was induced, about two years ago, to 
try a box of your invaluable Lozenges, and found such relief from them that I 
am determined, for the future, never to be without a box of them in the house, 
and will do all in my power to recommend them to my friends. 

If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, you are quite at 
liberty to make what use of it you please. 

I am Sir, 

Your most obliged Servant, 
W. J. TRIGG. 
Thomas Keating, Esq. 79, St. Paul's Church- Yard. 
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THE PARLOUR LIBRARY, 

Price ONE SHILLING, boards; or, EIGHTEENPENCE, clotk 

"A publication conducted with unexampled liberality and enter- 
prise. " — Athenceum. 

" Entitled to a leading place among the remarkable publications of 
the present time." — Examiner. 

THE BLACK PROPHET: 

A TALE OF IRISH FAMINE. 

bt;william carleton. 

"A production of the highest genius." — Edinburgh Weekly Reporter. 



WOOD LEIGHTON. 

Or, A YEAR IN THE COUNTRY. 

By MARY HOWITT. 
"A charming tale of English country life." — Cheltenham Journal. 



THE COLLEGIANS. 

By GERALD GRIFFIN. 
" One of the most popular and attractive novels in the language. "- 
Plymouth Journal, 

HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS. 

By T. C. GRATTAN. 
" Clever, varied, and amusing." — Liverpool Courier. 



THE OLD CONVENTS OF PARIS. 

By MADAME REYBAUD. 
AND 

THE HAUNTED MARSH. 

By GEORGE SAND. 
" AH who appreciate delicacy of colouring, refinement of tone, truth 
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CHAPTER I. 

In a low-roofed room, on the seventh story of a house in one of the 
back streets of the city of Paris, and in the year 17 — , sat a man 
habited as an artizan, and bearing in his whole appearance the 
signs and tokens of a person in the lowest ranks of life. His dress 
was soiled and dirty, his face and hands not very clean, his sleeves 
were tucked up nearly to the elbows, and a large leathern apron, 
which once had been white, hung from his neck, and was girded 
round his middle. In form he was a powerful man, with broad 
shoulders, a deep chest, and a sinewy arm ; and his countenance 
was fine, though not exactly handsome, with a frank and free, yet 
thoughtful expression, a fine open brow, with a look of shrewd good 
sense and some careless humour. In height, he stood well nigh six 
feet, and in age might have seen about seven or eight-and-twenty 
years. 

In the centre of the room, which was large, though, as we have 
said, low in the roof, was a table covered with various implements 
used by the man in pursuit of his trade. There were two lamps, 
one of which was of a very peculiar form, standing together in the 
centre of a sort of tray ; and beside them lay a multitude of pincers, 
of all sorts and sizes, several small files, numerous little coils of 
gold and silver wire, one or two small crucibles and ladles, a watch- 
glass half-full of fine oil, and a blow-pipe. All these signs and 
circumstances, to the eye of the initiated, would have revealed at 
once that the man was a filigree-worker — a trade then much fol- 
lowed in the French capital, though it was the jewellers and great 
goldsmiths who swallowed up the principal part of its profits, 
leaving little but bare subsistence and all the labour to those who 
produced the various beautiful little ornaments which decorated 
the toilet-table of every fine lady in those days. 

The man, at the moment the reader entered his room, was occu- 
pied in the pursuit of his calling. Prom a soiled sheet of paper 
before him, covered all over with tracings of the most beautiful 
arabesques that it was possible to conceive, he was imitating, with 
the greatest nicety and delicacy, in silver, a small basket, repre- 
senting the cup of a lotus. Now he plied with the utmost rapidity 
a small pair of pincers ; now he used the file to remove any little 
irregularity; now, by the use of the blow-pipe, he fixed the nume- 
rous threads and filaments together, at places where the juncture 
could scarcely be perceived. Then, when he had done a certain 
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portion, he paused, looked at it, and seemed to admire his own 
work. 

At length, as the filigree-worker was thus proceeding, a slight 
noise from the other side of the room, a mere rustle, as it were, 
caught the quick ear of the Parisian artisan, and, starting up from 
his stool, he laid down the pincers and the little basket, and moving 
with a quiet step across the room, peeped into a cradle which stood 
within a few feet of the fire-place. 

Therein lay as beautiful an infant as ever was seen : a little girl,_ 
fine, healthy, rosy, seeming to set at defiance all those sad ills of 
poverty by which she was evidently surrounded. She had woke up 
from sleep, and when she saw the well-known face above her, she 
smiled gladly, and moved her little arms. The artisan gazed upon 
her for a moment thoughtfully, then shook his head with somewhat 
of a sigh, saying, "I must not take thee up, for I have nothing to 
give thee. Sleep, sleep, my baby, for I must work for food ;" and 
rocking the cradle gently with his hand, he endeavoured to lull the 
child into slumber again by singing to her one of the many little 
lullabies which were then, and still are, common in France. He 
had just succeeded, and was still going on for a little to make the 
conquest of the drowsy god secure, when the door opened, and a 
good-looking woman, about his own age, entered, ancl approached 
him quietly. There was some degree of sorrow, and some degree 
of timidity in her look; and, indeed, her face was like that of one 
who brings tidings that will certainly grieve, and may perhaps 
offend ; and yet the good artisan did not seem of a disposition likely 
to be offended easily, or to be approached with fear, at least by a 
woman. 

"Well, Margiette," he said, in a low voice, "would he give you 
the money?" 

"Not a sou," replied the woman, in a sad tone; "he said that he 
had never in his life paid a farthing for any work before it was 
done, and never would." 

The man bit his lip, and his brow grew dark for a moment. 
"Well, well," he said, with a smile, and a sigh the next moment, 
" the man is not wrong, after all." 

"He said something, too," said the woman, "about your not hav- 
ing finished the last vinaigrette which he bought of you, at the 
time you promised it." 

"How could I?" exclaimed the man, sharply. "Did I not burn 
my hand? and could I do fine work with my hand all swelled?" 

"But ho saw you at the fair at Charenton," said the woman. 

"To be sure," answered her husband with a laugh. "I don't 
walk with my hands, so I could go to Charenton, though I could 
not work. But you watch the child, Margiette. I must sit up 
and work all night, and all day to-morrow. I can get the basket 
finished before seven to-morrow. It is only for the child I care ; 
what can be done for it? Hark ye, Margiette, take that lamp I 
am not using to the revendeuse, and see what she will give you for 
it. The poor babe must have something to eat, and you, too, my 
Margiette. I can do very well without." 

The woman had still continued to gaze in his face with a timid 
look, as if she had something to say which she was half afraid of 
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uttering, but she now answered, "I have got something for the 
child, Pierre, here in my basket." 

"How, how?" demanded the man, somewhat sharply. "How 
did you get it?" 

"Nay, do not be angry. I would not have taken it, Pierre, but 
for the child. There were three gentlemen in Monsieur Fiteau's 
shop, changing some gold and buying some lace ; and one of them, 
an abbe, seeing me well nigh inclined to weep when Fiteau refused 
me the money, began to ask me questions ; and I told him that I 
should not care about the matter, for that my husband could soon 
get the work done, but that there was a child, and a child's hunger 
would not wait. Upon which he offered me some money. I would 
only take half a livre, for I thought you would be angry ; but as I 
came along, I bought this little loaf and some milk for the child ; 
and now," she added, "here are five sous more: if you will let me, 
I will go and buy something for your supper." 

"No," said the husband, "no. You did very right, good wife, to 
take the money for the child, but I cannot eat the bread of charity 
while I can work. Make something for the little one and for 
yourself. I can do very well without till to-morrow." 

The woman declared that she would not taste anything if he did 
not; and, as usual, by persevering she gained her point. They 
divided the bread into three portions, reserved one, together with 
the milk, against the child's waking, and each took another. The 
woman ate hers with calm and quiet resignation; but the man 
swallowed two or three mouthfuls with difficulty, and then, putting 
down the crust upon the table, burst into tears, exclaiming, "This 
is the first time I have eaten the bread of charity! Oh! may it be 
the last!" 

Almost as she spoke, there was a knock at the chamber door, a 
hand laid upon the latch thereof, and a stranger entered the room. 
He was dressed in the habit of an abbe, which was, in some degree, 
clerical, and distinguished from therest of the world those personages 
who had taken what are called the first vows, which, in fact, bound 
them to nothing. Those vows were continually renounced at plea- 
sure ; and even while they remained in force, they did not restrain 
the person who had taken them from mingling with the full cur- 
rent of worldly things, enjoying all the pleasures, and but too often 
sharing in all the vices, of society. Abbes were prevented, indeed, 
from marrying, till they had formally cast off those vows ; but this 
restriction was of course only an occasion for additional licentious- 
ness; so that it became a common saying, in regard to any one 
who had a numerous family, "He has as many children as an abbe." 

The person who entered might be five or six-and-thirty, and was 
a fine, powerful man, though the countenance was somewhat pale 
and sallow, and the eyes were near together, though fine ; while 
a curl about the lip denoted that there was some bitterness of 
spirit within/either from disappointment, or a turn of mind natu- 
rally sarcastic. 

There is, perhaps, as much of what we may call expression in a 
man's carriage, and particularly in his step, as there is in his coun- 
tenance; and the step of the abbe was very peculiar. It was slow 
and noiseless, but firm and fixed. Though his shoulders were not 
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round, his head bent a little forward, and his full dark eves, when 
resting on any object, remained half open, without the slightest 
wandering or movement. Though keen in themselves, no motion 
betra3*ed the secrets of the heart: they seemed full of inquiry, but 
answered nothing. 

I mean not, by any means, to say that his countenance was 
without expression, for it had much peculiar character of its own : 
though the expression varied only according to his will, and not 
according to his emotions. On the present occasion, his lip bore a 
benign and chastened smile; and though he entered with his broad - 
brimmed hat on, he removed it immediately as he advanced to- 
wards the table. The filigree-worker and his wife both rose ; and 
the woman dropped a low courtesy, while her husband fixed his 
eyes witli an inquiring, and even somewhat stern glance upon the 
stranger, and then suddenly turned and looked for a moment to- 
wards the dying embers of their small fire, till he wiped away all 
traces of the late emotion from his face. 

"I have been inquiring into your situation, my good lady, since 
I saw you," said the abbe, "and from the account which even that 
hard-hearted old usurer Fiteau gives of you and your husband, I 
have become interested in you, and wish to know if I can serve 
you." 

The woman hesitated, and Pierre himself turned round and re- 
mained silent for a single minute, gazing on the stranger with a 
curious and somewhat doubtful smile. At length lie answered, 
"We have much to thank you for already, sir; and it is an easy 
tiling to serve people so poor as we are." 

•• Not always." answered the abbe, without a change of counte- 
nance: •'each person in this world has his particular views, and I 
already know that you have yours." 

'•How so. sir?'' said the man, again gazing on him eagerly; 
"have I ever seen you before?" 

"Not that I know of, my good friend," replied the abbe, with a 
smile; "but your question is easily answered. There are about 
ten men in Paris under the king, who, if I had offered them half a 
dozen of livres, would have refused to take them. Now, some 
twenty minutes ago. I offered your wife here, when I saw she was 
in distress, a handful of the change I had just received. She con- 
tented herself with half a livre, and when I urged her to take 
more, said that her husband would be angry if she did. Now, 
have I not reason to say that you have your own peculiar views? 
Put, to put all such things aside, tell me if I can serve you, and 
how." 

"Only, sir, I believe, by ordering some of these trinkets from 
me, replied the man, in a tone considerably softened, and he pointed 
to the basket lie was working. 

The abbe took it up and examined it. "It is very beautiful, - ' 
he said: "come, I will buy this of you, and pay you for it now, 
though I, alas!" he added, "have neither wife nor children to please 
with such gauds. What is the price of it?" 

"Nay, sir, I cannot sell you that," replied the man: "it is pro- 
mised to Monsieur Piteau, but I can soon work you another ex- 
actly like it." 
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"You can work Mm another," replied the abbe, somewhat sharp- 
ly. "Why sfaould I wait, who am willing to befriend you, and he 
not, who will do nothing for you?" 

"Because I have promised it to him, sir," replied the man, sim- 
ply, "and I cannot break my word." 

" You are right," answered the abbe : "I applaud your honesty, 
and you shall work me another. What may the price be, my good 
friend?" 

"Nay, sir, I hardly know," replied the filigree-worker. "Mon- 
sieur Fiteau pays me five livres for my labour, and finds the silver, 
but what he charges I cannot tell." 

The stranger took up the basket, and examined it with a thought- 
ful air, murmuring as if to himself, "The usurer! What may the 
silver be worth?" 

"Some six or seven livres when spun into wire," replied the 
man. 

"And he gives you five," rejoined the abbe, "taking forty for 
himself. Out upon it! Here, my friend, here are ten livres to be- 
gin with: when you bring me the basket done, I will give you 
twenty more, and then I shall have the trinket at about one half 
of the price which this man Fiteau would charge me for it." 

The filigree-worker suffered the abbe to put the money down 
\ipon the table without taking it up. He looked at it somewhat 
wistfully, indeed, and then said, "I should not wish for anything 
beforehand, but for the sake of the child. We have a hard matter 
to support ourselves, sir, and, to say the truth, the poor babe is 
sometimes sadly pinched. I feared this night that I should be 
obliged to sell some of my tools, or let the poor babe want till to- 
morrow night." 

"Ay, so your wife told me," replied the abbe, "and it was about 
that I came hither. Do you love the child very much?" 

The man gazed at him with an inquiring look for a moment, ere 
he replied; but he said at length, "We do love the child much, sir! 
Can you doubt it?" 

"Well, then," rejoined the abbe, "what I have to propose will 
give you pleasure. I want some object to fix my affections upon 
in this world. I have many rich benefices, and but few objects of 
thought or care. You shall give me your child to educate ; I will 
adopt it as my own, and lead it forward unto wealth and high sta- 
tion. What say you — will you consent?" 

The proposal was in every respect an extraordinary one ; for it 
must be recollected that the distinctions of classes in France were 
at that time preserved with the greatest strictness; and though 
there might have been nothing wonderful at all in a wealthy abbe 
adopting the child of any poor noble, yet the idea of his selecting 
an object for adoption from either the class of roturiers or artisans, 
could never have presented itself until that moment to the mind of 
the filigree-worker and his wife. Yet, strange to say, it did not 
seem to surprise either of them very much. 

"Will you give us some time to consider of it?" said the man 
bluntly. 

"How long would you have?" demanded the abbe. 

The filigree-worker thought for a moment, and then required 
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four days, to -which the stranger consented; and after speaking 
with them for some time longer upon their circumstances and 
situation, the abbe gave them his address, and left them. 

The filigree-worker continued to labour at the basket during the 
whole night; but though he had made considerable progress before 
the next morning, the trinket was not yet completed when the 
daylight began to peep in at the high window. As soon as day did 
appear, however, Pierre rose from his labour, washed his face and 
hands clean, cast away his working apron and jacket, and put on 
his holyday coat. He then took five out of the ten livres which 
the abbe had given him ; woke his wife, who had gone to bed, with 
a kiss ; and telling her that he was about to set out, but would be 
back certainly at the end of the three days, he descended the long 
narrow staircase of the house, and issued forth into the street. 

The artisan plodded onward with a quick step and a resolute 
face through the gates of Paris and the suburbs, past St. Denis, 
Ecouen, and Luzarches, till he reached Chantilly, towards the 
hour of four in the afternoon. It was a long walk: the road was 
dusty, and the filigree-worker paused for an hour to get some 
food, and to rest himself; but at the end of that time he recom- 
menced his journey, proceeding by Creil, till he came to the plea- 
sant village of Cauffry under Liancourt, where he stopped for the 
night. Early in the following morning he went on again, through 
the rich and beautiful country which surrounds Clermont, amidst 
hills and valleys, and brooks and fields, till he reached that pretty 
town, which he seemed to know well, for he stopped to speak to 
two or three acquaintances. From more than one he seemed to 
hear news that grieved him, for his countenance grew sad; and he 
quickened his pace as he quitted the town, hastening onwards by 
Pitzjames and Argenlieu, where he turned from the high road, and 
following the course of the Arre, bent his steps towards the small 
village and chateau of Argencerre. "When he was within about a 
mile, however, of the village church, he thought he heard some 
mournful sounds coming up from the valley, and hurrying on 
towards the side of the hill, he saw winding away from the chateau 
towards the church the long line of a funeral. Pierre gazed for- 
ward for a moment or two with his hands clasped together ; then, 
sitting down upon the bank, he covered his eyes and wept. What- 
ever was the cause of his emotion, the object of his journey seemed 
to be accomplished ; for, without proceeding any farther, he turned 
back upon his path, and made the best of his way to Paris. 



CHAPTEK H. 

It was the morning of the fourth day after that which closed with 
the visit of the abbe to the high chamber of the filigree-worker; 
and Pierre Morin, with his good wife Margiette, stood together in 
the middle of the same chamber, the wife holding in her arms the 
beautiful child we have mentioned, while the husband was perform- 
ing what appeared to be a very barbarous operation. With one of 
the small sharp-pointed knives which he employed in his art, the 
man was tracing two or three small fine lines on the baby's arm, 
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very high up, so as generally to bo covered by the clothes in which 
she was dressed. The child did not cry or give any sign of pain, 
but smiled in the man's face, although the next moment the lines 
which he had drawn, and which were at first colourless, took the 
form of a Maltese cross, and became distinctly marked by a small 
portion of blood oozing through each. As soon as the artisan saw 
this appearance, he took up a box filled with a black powder, and 
rubbed some upon the spot. The application seemed to make the 
wound smart, for the little girl now began to cry ; but was soon 
pacified again, the man kissing her affectionately, and saying, "It 
is for thine own good, petiotte. Come wife," he continued, "cover 
that over, and let us take her away. Bless thy sweet eyes, child ! 
it may be long ere I see them again." 

The wife took the child in her arms, the man put on his hat, and 
away they went together, threading the long and crowded streets 
till they came into a more airy and pleasant neighbourhood, where, 
passing along one of the broad quays, they crossed the river by a 
bridge, and approached the palace of the Luxembourg. In one of 
the best streets of that quarter, they stopped before a fine tall 
house, the door of which, however, was open, exposing to view the 
stone staircase within, which was then — as is but too common in 
the French capital even now — covered with filth of the most dis- 
gusting description. Standing in the door-way was a man who 
might be a tradesman, or who might be the intendant of some 
gentleman ; and Pierre Morin, with a low bow and humble tone, 
asked if the Abbe de Castelneau lived there. 

The man drew a little on one side, as if to let them pass, replying 
— " Au second," which may be translated, " Up two pair." 

He said no more, and with the same taciturnity Pierre Morin 
and Margiette began to climb the long and dirty staircase which 
led to the apartments of the Abbe de Castelneau. It at once be- 
came evident to the filigree- worker and Ms wife, that the abbe was 
in what was and is called " chambres garnies" or furnished apart- 
ments. Now such was a state of life which, in that day, except 
under particular circumstances, implied a much less degree of re- 
spectability than that which was termed being dans ses meubles, or 
in a house of one's own ; for it generally happened, with all people 
of station in the city, that they either had their own hotel, their 
own apartments and furniture, or apartments lent to them by some 
of their wealthier relations, who resided in those large mansions 
which all the principal nobility then maintained in Paris. Another 
thing, also, was remarkable, which was, that a person of the ap- 
pearance and seeming wealth of the Abbe de Castelneau should 
choose that quarter of the city; for, although the houses in the 
neighbourhood of the Luxembourg were far better than in the vici- 
nity of the Palais Royal, yet fashion said that the latter were to be 
preferred ; and therefore two rooms and an ante-chamber in the 
Rue St. Honore cost double the s\im of a mansion near the Luxem- 
bourg. 

Nevertheless, Pierre Morin and his wife, although the good arti- 
san was aware of all these particulars, marched steadily up the 
stairs, and stopping at a door on the second floor, knocked boldly 
for admission. A lackey in a grey livery let them in, and with 
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scarcely a word of inquiry, conducted them to the presence of his 
master, who was seated, as was the custom in those days, in his 
bed-chamber. When they entered the room, the abbe raised his 
calm, quiet eyes towards them, without the slightest expression 
either of pleasure or surprise. 

"Well, my friend," he said, "I learn your determination from 
seeing the child ; but you should have given me notice. I am not 
quite prepared." 

He advanced as he spoke, and caressed the little girl, who seemed 
in no degree dismayed by the face of the stranger; but, on the 
contrary, laughed with infant glee at the sight of his dazzling white 
teeth, which were displayed somewhat more than usual, as he 
played with the young being before him ; and, at length, when he 
took her in his arms, though he held her with no very dexterous 
hand, she showed no sign of fear, but looked happy and contented. 
The abbe smiled with a brighter expression of countenance than 
usual, saying at the same time, "Perhaps it may be so!" 

What he meant, neither Pierre Morin nor his wife understood ; 
but there was much shrewd common sense in the breast of the 
artisan; and after suffering the abbe to amuse himself with the 
child for a minute, he said, " We have brought her here, sir. at 
your request, and though we may grieve to part with her, we will 
leave her to your care, upon one condition." 

"Ha!" said the abbe, " a condition! what may that be?" 

"Only this, sir," answered Pierre Morin, "that you shall pro- 
mise me in writing to breed her up well and honourably, and to 
give her a marriage portion according to the state in which you 
place her." 

The abbe smiled with one of his cold, calm looks, and replied — ■ 
" You are a philosopher, my friend; but what you ask is right and 
just, and I will content you. Can you write?" 

"Oh! yes, sir," replied the man: " I who live in the garret can 
write better than some that live lower." 

"Well, then," answered the abbe, "go to that table, and put 
down exactly what you wish me to promise, while I talk to your 
wife about what is needful for the child herself." 

The artisan did as he was bid ; and the abbe made many an in 
quiry of good Margiette, which showed that he had thought much 
on all the points connected with the new task he was about to 
undertake. The clothing, the food, the habits of the child, were 
all investigated; and after speaking for some time to the artisan's 
wife, he called to his servant, and bade him seek a person whom he 
called Donnine. 

By the time he had given this order, the filigtee-worker had 
completed his task, and the abbe read, with a smile, the paper he 
had drawn up. " That will scarcely do," he said ; " but I will put it 
in other language ;" and he then wrote down: — "I, Ferdinand de 
Castelneau, acknowledge having received from the hands of Pierre 

Morin, his daughter , for the purpose of educating her as I 

would my own child; and I promise him hereby to give her as 
honourable and good an education, and as ample a dowry when she 
marries, as if she were in reality and truth my own daughter. What 
is her name?" demanded the abbe when he had concluded writing. 
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"Annette, sir," replied the artisan; "Annette; her name is An- 
nette." 

The abbe then filled up the blank which had been left in the 
paper, and handed it to Pierre Morin, asking if it met his views. 
The artisan read it carefully, and expressed himself satisfied ; but 
added, "You will let us see her sometimes, sir?" 

" I will never refuse you when you apply," replied the abbe ; 
"but, of course, your applications will not be too often. Your re- 
gard for her will best show itself both in suffering me to think 
of her as if she were my own child, and allowing her to think of 
me as if I were her father." 

As he spoke, the servant in grey entered the room again, bring- 
ing with him an extremely neat, and respectable-looking woman, 
apparently somewhat past her fiftieth year. The abbe held up his 
finger to Pierre Morin, and made a similar sign to his wife, saying, 
"Not a word. This is the child I spoke of Donnine. Take her 
from this good woman ; you are hereafter her bonne. Show her all 
kindness, and try to make her happy." 

"Oh! that I will, right soon," replied the good woman, who was 
a gay little withered Picard. "I will make her happy enough. 
Come to me, my darling." 

Thus saying, she took the little girl from the arms of poor Mar- 
giette, who kissed the child again and again, and could not refrain 
from a natural tear or too. The abbe then signed the paper lie 
had written, and gave it to the artisan, whom he beckoned into the 
ante-chamber with his wife, and then offered them some money. 
The man put it away, however, with the back of his hand, saying, 
in a tone of indignation, "I do not sell the child, sir." He then 
walked towards the door, paused for a moment, called to his wife 
to come, for she had lingered to say a word or two more, then left 
the abbe with his new charge. 



CHAPTER HI. 

The scene which we have just contemplated took place on Mon- 
day, the 20th of March, in the year we have mentioned. As soon 
as the filigree-worker and his wife had left the apartment, the 
Abbe de Castelneau returned to the room in which he had left the 
child with the good woman Donnine. They both gazed into the 
face of the child for a moment or two in silence, and then the abbe 
inquired, "What think you, Donnine?" 

"I do not know what to think, my son," replied the good nurse; 
"but I am sure, whatever you do is right." However, lest there 
should arise any doubt in the reader's mind as to who Donnine 
was, from the fact of her calling the abbe "my son," we shall pro- 
ceed to explain a little more of her history. 

In her very early youth, Donnine had been soubrette of the Abbe 
de Castelneau's mother, and was really a good and excellent girl. 
The lady, not long after her marriage into the family of Castel- 
neau had promoted a union between her pretty attendant Donnine 
and the old sommelier, or butler, of her husband's elder brother, the 
Count de Castelneau. The butler unadvisedly left the family of 
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his master, in the hope of making a fortune in the good city of 
Paris. Those were the days of the regency and of mad specula- 
tions. The poor butler, with his little wealth, got entangled with 
the financiers and gamblers of the capital, ruined himself and his 
family, and to avoid misery in one world, flew to meet the judgment 
of another. Poor Donnine, left penniless, and with a prospect of 
soon having another to support as well as herself, sought out her 
former mistress in the south, and was treated by Madame de Cas- 
telneau with very great kindness, that lady being then, like her- 
self, on the very eve of child-birth. The infant to which Donnine 
gave birth, expired within a few hours after its eyes had first 
opened upon the light of this world, while the son which was born 
to her mistress proved strong and healthy; and Donnine once more 
entered the family in which she had been first received as a ser- 
vant, returning to it in the humbler, but more important post of a 
wet-nurse. Thus, the Abbe de Castelneau, was, in fact, her foster- 
son ; and whatever might be his faults or errors, and they were, 
alas ! very many, to her he had always shown undeviating kind- 
ness ; and in good or evil fortune — for very many vicissitudes had 
befallen him — he had always retained Donnine in his household, 
and had always attended to her wants and wishes. 

She, too, on her part, combined, in her regard for her foster-son, 
all the affection of a mother, and the admiration of an attached 
dependant. She was by no means without good sense, quickness, 
and activity of thought. On all ordinary occasions, she could judge 
of right and wrong as acutely as any one ; but the moment the 
Abbe de Castelneau was interested, a sort of film seemed to fall 
over her eyes, which prevented her viewing objects in their natural 
light, and everything that he did seemed to be excellent, admirable, 
and just. 

The child very soon began to find that she was in the hands of 
strangers, and that those she loved had left her. A few tears were 
shed, but she was speedily soothed ; and being of a gay, sweet dis- 
position, with full health, and with no corporeal irritation, the drops 
were ere long dried again, and, laid upon the floor, she amused her- 
self for nearly an hour by clutching at a cross and rosary which 
the abbe placed just beyond her reach. It was a curious sight to 
see — the beautiful child thus engaged, and displaying a thousand 
infant graces in her efforts to reach the object before her, and the 
calm, thoughtful man, with his full, grave eyes, watching her with 
a look of interest such as he seldom displayed, and every now and 
then bursting into unwonted laughter, as he drew the rosary a little 
farther away, just at the moment she was about to seize it. 

During all this time the child and the abbe were left alone to- 
gether; for, after a brief consultation between him and Donnine, the 
nurse had gone forth to seek other and better clothing for the 
child; that which had been brought by the filigree- worker's wife 
being somewhat scanty in quantity, and very anomalous, indeed, in 
quality. Some of the articles of her dress were as coarse as it was 
possible to see ; but it is to be remarked that these were chiefly 
the outward garments, for the inner ones were fine and costly. 

"We must follow the good woman, however, to the place where 
such objects as she then wanted were to be found more readily 
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than anywhere else in the French capital. Strange as it may seem, 
this was at the place of public execution in the city of Paris, called 
the Place de Greve ; but it must be remarked that no legal slaughter 
was permitted to take place there on Monday ; and on that day 
was held, every week, a general sort of fair, called the Foire du 
Saint Esprit, where every article of clothing — in general second- 
hand, but sometimes also new — was to be found spread out for 
purchase, in the very spot where the bloody arm of the law at other 
times exercised its power. I cannot better describe this curious 
scene than in the words of an author who lived in those very days, 
and who, speaking of this place, says: — "There the wives of the 
lesser shopkeepers, and other very economical women, go to buy 
their caps, gowns, cassocks, and even shoes, ready made. There, 
too, the informers look out for the pickpockets and the inferior 
sorts of thieves, who come thither to sell the handkerchiefs, 
napkins, and other things they have stolen. These men are there 
apprehended, as well as those who come to that place itself with 
similar views of plunder ; for it would seem that even that spot, 
(the Place de Greve) is not capable of inspiring them with any 
very prudent reflections. One would imagine that this fair was 
the feminine stripping of a whole province, or the pillage of a 
nation of Amazons. Petticoats, bustles, dressing-gowns, are scat- 
tered about in piles, from which one may choose at leisure ; and 
here the robe of a president's wife is bought by a procuress, and a 
grisette puts on the cap of a marchioness's waiting-woman. Here 
they absolutely dress themselves in public, and we shall soon see 
them changing their under garments in this place. The buyer 
neither knows nor cares whence come the stays for which she 
bargains ; and the most innocent poor girl, even under her mother's 
eye, puts on those in which, on the preceding evening, danced the 
licentious woman of the opera. Everything seems purified by the 
sale, or by the inventory taken after death ! As it is women who 
buy here, and women who sell, the sharpness is pretty equal on 
both sides, and one hears afar the contention of eager and discor- 
dant voices. Viewed near, the scene is more curious still; for 
when women contemplate female decorations there is something 
very peculiar to be seen in the physiognomy. In the evening all 
this mass of goods and chattels is carried away as if by enchant- 
ment, and there remains not a rag. But this inexhaustible maga- 
zine will re-appear on Monday next, without fail." 

In the great republic of the Foire du Saint Esprit, there were 
various grades and classes ; some stalls, much superior and 
more aristocratic than others, some who directed, and some who 
followed their guidance, as was the case in the republic of ancient 
Home, and with every other republic that every was or ever will be ; 
for, alack-and-well-a-day ! what is the senator but the peer ? what 
consuls, dictators, presidents, but kings? only that, as poor Ophelia 
has it, they "wear their rue with a difference." All things must 
have their grades; all lands must see some rule, and others obey; 
all people divide themselves into those who follow, and those who 
lead. It is but, in general, a difference of the duration of command ; 
and whether it be that each individual holds his station by the 
month, or the year, or the seventy years, or only for a day, as was 
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the case in the Foire du Saint Esprit, matters but little, surely, 
when life itself is but an hour. It is -wonderful what vast changes 
we make in names, while realities continue the same. 

To return, however, from such digression: there were, as I have 
said, various classes amongst the booths, and an aristocracy even 
in the sellers of old clothes. It was to one of the most dignified, 
then, of the saleswomen, who, with a cap as white as snow, a gown 
of taffeta unsoiled, and not ruffled, and beautiful dimity pockets 
pendent on either side, that the good nurse Donnine addressed her- 
self for the purchase of all the little articles of clothing that were 
required for the child Annette. There was much chaffering and 
bargaining ; and the woman failed not to declare to her customer 
that not one of the articles which she sold her, had ever been worn 
by any one. This thing had been made for the wife of a counsellor 
whose child had been still-born; that had been expressly ordered 

by the capricious Marquise of , who, when she saw it, changed 

her mind, and would not have it ; the other had been destined for 
the child of the great banker, but had been found somewhat too 
small. 

" And that beautiful gown of brocade," said Donnine, pointing 
to one which the saleswoman kept near her, as if she were afraid 
of its touching any thing else — " what is the price of that?" 

"Ah! my good woman," replied the other, shaking her head, 
" that's for no one but the mistress of a financier, or for one of our 
great actresses to perform the part of Esther or Judith in, I can 
warrant you. Why, I paid three louis and a half for that gown 
this morning. The femme de chamlre told me that it was made for 
Mademoiselle D'Argencerre, when she was going to be married to 
the young Count of Castelneau, the old Count's son. you know, and 
it has never been worn." 

"Why, how did that fall out?" demanded Donnine. 

" Why, the two fathers quarrelled," said the other, " upon some 
old grudge : and the young Count was sent away to join the army 
on the Rhine, and was killed but ten days after he arrived." 

"Well, for all that," said Donnine, "I would not have sold my 
wedding gown if I had been the lady." 

"Ay, but she took on, and died," replied the saleswoman; and 
the clothes, then, of course, fell to her maid." 

To this last speech Donnine made no reply; but gathering up 
what she had bought into a small bundle, she paid for the whole, 
and walked away, but did not proceed immediately to the house 
from winch she had come. On the contrary, indeed, she turned her 
steps in a direction the most opposite, and, passing the Palais 
Royal, took her way through a street which has since changed its 
name more than once. It was then called the Rue de Boutteville ; 
and about half way up was a large house, witli a man dressed in 
somewhat of a military costume, but in clothes which denoted deep 
mourning, standing under the arch of the parte cochere. Over his 
shoulder he wore an immense broad belt, which was fringed with 
black, and in it hung a peculiar sort of sword, only worn by that 
class of people who acted the part of porters at the doors of gentle- 
men's houses in Paris, and were known by the name of Swiss, let 
them come from what country they would. In liis hand, the person 
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we have mentioned — who was a portly man, with large limbs and. 
rounded stomach — bore a tall ebony staff of great thickness, and 
with a gilded globe at the top, which now, however, was covered 
with black crape. As ho saw Donnine approach, his face relaxed 
from its solemnity into a half smile, and he pulled off his cocked 
hat with great politeness. 

"Ah! monsieur," said Donnine, pausing for a moment near the 
door, " I have heard the sad news ! So mademoiselle is dead, poor 
thing!" 

" Alas! yes, madam," replied the Swiss, in a tone of lamentation. 
" She was a sweet young lady. We buried her yesterday morning, 
poor thing! and a fine sight it was to see. We came away directly 
after the funeral, for my lord and my other young lady could not 
bear the chateau afterwards. But here come some of the servants, 
and I must not be seen speaking to any of your family, you know, 
however I may personally regret that such disunion should pre- 
vail." 

With this solemn and courteous sentence, the porter drew him- 
self somewhat back ; and Donnine, making him a courtesy, which 
he returned by a profound bow, proceeded on her way, and took 
the first turning that led towards the Luxembourg. 



CHAPTEE IV 

We must now return for a short space of time to our filigree- 
worker; and, though we do not trace step by step the progress of 
Pierre Morin through the course of the day which commenced by 
his visit to the Abbe de Castelneau, we may say that, to him, it 
was a day of bustle and anxiety ; that he was absent from his home 
during a greater part of the morning, and that consequently he had 
scarcely any time to labour on the basket, in constructing which 
we have seen him interrupted in the first chapter of this work. At 
night he resumed his labours ; but, as may be well supposed, all the 
fatigue he had undergone during that day and those which pre- 
ceded it, rendered repose absolutely necessary. He grew dull and 
heavy: the fine working of the silver required attention and care; 
and, after making several vain efforts to overcome the sleepiness 
that had fallen upon him, he abandoned the task and went to bed. 

On the following morning early, the filigree-worker proceeded 
with quick steps to the house of the Abbe de Castelneau. Every- 
thing externally bore the same appearance as before. The door at 
the bottom of the stairs was open; and, without stopping to make 
any inquiries at a small glass-covered apartment shaded by a green 
curtain, behind which no Parisian eye could doubt the person of a 
porter was to be found, Pierre Morin ran up the stairs with a quick 
step, but stood stupified when he saw a large board hung across the 
door of the abbe's apartments, and, written thereon, the significant 
intimation: " C'hamb?-es garnies a louer. Parlez au portier."* 

Still Pierre Morin would not suffer himself to be convinced that 
the abbe was actually gone. He rang the bell that hung beside the 

* Meaning, " Furnished apartments to let. Inquire of the porter." 
B 
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door of the apartment, and knocked once or twice violently with 
his hand. No answer was returned, unless it were the hollow 
echoes of his own hlows, which replied, plainly enough, " Here is 
nothing but emptiness." He then went down and made application 
at the glass door we hare mentioned, demanding where was the 
Abbe de Castelneau. The porter replied dryly, that he did not 
know: how should he? 

"Is he gone, then?" demanded the filigree-worker. 

"To be sure," answered the porter: "he went yesterday evening 
about three o'clock. He only had the apartments for a week." 

The face of Pierre Morin fell as he heard this intelligence ; and 
though by various questions he endeavoured to obtain farther in- 
formation, all that he could ascertain was, that the abbe had appa- 
rently gone into the country, having taken his departure in a chaise 
de poste, the driver of which seemed to know in what direction he 
was to turn his horses' heads without being told. With this unsa- 
tisfactory intelligence, the filigree- worker turned upon his way; but 
it was an hour or two after this period ere he re-entered his own 
chamber. He there, however, held a long conference with his wife 
as to all that had taken place, before he proceeded to resume his 
work; and yet both seemed better satisfied than might have been 
expected under such circumstances; doubtless trusting that the 
child would be well taken care of, though it had been removed in 
a somewhat strange and suspicious manner. The labour on the 
basket was then recommenced, and during this night Pierre Morin 
worked at it without intermission. 

It was about five o'clock in the morning when he finished it, 
and just as he was putting the last concluding touch to the work, 
the rolling sound of rapid wheels rushing into the court-yard of the 
house, whose highest and most miserable story the artisan tenanted, 
told that some gay votary of pleasure and fashion was returning, 
probably from scenes of vice as well as dissipation, at the hour 
when the children of industry and want were rising from their hard 
couch, to begin the heavy passing of a day of toil. It was common 
in those times for many of the best and most splendid mansions in 
Paris to be divided amongst all the classes of society, though the 
arrangement of the tenants, indeed, was very different from that 
which existed in the social world. Lowest of all, we are told, ex- 
cept the rats and bottles that occupied the cellars, generally lived 
the proprietor of the house. He might be some avaricious or some 
decayed nobleman, whose health, purse, or inclination rendered him 
unwilling to climb even a single flight of stairs. Then came the 
gay, the luxurious, the fashionable, the man of the court and of 
society, inhabiting the wide and lofty rooms of the first floor. The 
entresol above gave accommodation to the smart young secretary of 
some public office, some foreign baron, or some of the numerous 
counts and princes that swarm in German and Italian courts. The 
second floor received the respectable merchant or banker, who had 
his offices and business in another part of the city; the widow lady, 
possessing affluence, but not riches ; and all that numerous class, 
by no means the least happy or the least estimable, who are known 
by the name of very respectable persons. Above that, again, on the 
third, came the highest grade of men of letters, the academician, 
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the celebrated professor, the philosopher in vogue, the great artist. 
On the fourth — for there was a fourth, ay, reader, and a fifth, and 
a sixth, also — were people still at ease, and possessing all the neces- 
saries of life ; but possessing them not only with the slight incon- 
venience of daily climbing up long flights of stairs, but often with 
the serious anxiety of providing for children, for whom fortune had 
assigned no fund but the labour of a parent. Above these, again, 
came the poor artist, struggling forward with zeal and industry to 
make his merit known; the deep-thinking man of science, the re- 
sult of whose investigations made or saved the fortunes of thou- 
sands, without giving him a sou; the moralist, the teacher, the man 
of letters, who disdained to pander to the bad taste of a licentious 
public, or to employ the arts of the quack to gain fame, or wealth, 
or honours. Above these, again, were want, and misery, and destitu- 
tion; the never-ceasing toil of all the various artists and artisans, 
the productions of whose hands ornamented the palace, the church, 
and the saloon; such men, in short, as our filigree-worker, who 
were brought too closely in contact with the dwellings of wealth, 
luxury, and vice, not to feel an additional pang, amidst all the 
miseries of their own station, and to murmur at that social arrange- 
ment which allotted to them the whole of the dark side of life, and 
gave to beings, often less worthy, all that was bright and sun- 
shiny. 

The vices of the higher class of the Parisian people, their intem- 
perance, their debauchery, their infidelity, their contemptible fri- 
volity, were all indulged, enacted, and displayed, under the very 
same roofs where dwelt misery, penury, and labour ; and yet they 
wondered that there came a Kevolution ! 

Oh! would but man remember that he is but a steward of all 
he possesses; that his wealth, his honours, his talents, his genius, 
his influence, are all merely lent to him by the one great Pos- 
sessor, not alone for his individual benefit, but for the benefit of 
the whole : would he but remember this, such terrible accounts of 
the stewardship would not be taken as are often demanded on 
this earth, by agents that seem little likely to be entrusted with 
such a commission; and the after-reckoning, too, might be looked 
for in peace, knowing that it is to be rendered to a mild and mer- 
ciful Lord. 

The filigree- worker cast himself down upon his bed, saying with 
a smile, "Others have come home to sleep, why should I not rest 
also?" But though he did take a few hours' repose, he was up 
and away long before the fevered gamester, whose wheels he 
had heard, entertained any thought of stirring from his restless 
couch. 

The part of the world, however, towards which Pierre Morin 
now bent his steps was all busy and stirring with a multitude of 
people, some animated alone by the hope of gaining that honest 
daily bread which in those days was with very great difficulty 
acquired by the lower orders of the Parisian people, but many 
others instigated by the dark spirit of that most degrading of all 
demons, Mammon, to rob the rich of their wealth, and the poor of 
their labour. 

Not far from the great church of Notre Dame, somewhat behind 
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it, still a little to the right of that building, is a narrow street 
which has suffered little variation, except inasmuch as the shops, 
-with which it was filled at the time I speak of, are now very much 
fewer in number than they then were, and are almost entirely de- 
voted to the sale of such ornaments and utensils as are generally 
appropriated to the church. Sacramental cups and salvers, crosses 
of all kinds, even the pastoral crook of the bishop, and the pix it- 
self, are still there displayed ; but at the period of my story, every 
article worked in gold or silver was there to be found ; and multi- 
tudes of trinkets of all kinds were ranged in the shop-windows, all 
along a street, every house of which was then the property of a 
goldsmith or a jeweller. At the corner of this street, in the best 
and largest shop that it contained, where one might just catch a view 
of solemn Notre Dame, rising blue and airy over the neighbouring 
houses, might be daily seen old Gaultier Eiteau, the famous jewel- 
ler, goldsmith, and money-changer. He was notorious for wealth, 
avarice, unscrupulous roguery, and the most delicate and tasteful 
goldsmith's work in Paris. He was of a harsh and a sour disposi- 
tion, also, to all who came under his rod, pitiless to the poor, but 
submissive to the rich, and grasping and eager with all men. 
He was capricious, too, and would sometimes do a good action as 
if merely for a change ; and the only permanent habit which bore 
the appearance of virtue in him was that of occasionally endeavour- 
ing to interest the rich in favour of the poor, and thus, as it were, 
to give alms by deputy. It was reported, however, that it was 
dangerous to trust Monsieur Fiteau with any donation for another, 
there being a certain oblivious power in his brain, which made 
him forget to give away anything that he had once received, and, 
even when reminded of it, enabled him not to recollect the exact 
amount. 

It was to his shop then, that Pierre Morin now hastened, bear- 
ing the basket which he had completed during the preceding night. 
The little shrivelled old man, the ugliness of whose countenance 
was only increased by an immense bear-skin cap, received the poor 
filigree-worker with an angry and malevolent scowl. Much was 
the abuse he poured on the head of the artisan, for the time 
which he had occupied in producing the basket. He called him 
an idle and good-for-nothing fellow ; declared that he would bo 
brought to beggary by his laziness; and dwelt upon the idea of 
good Pierre Morin being reduced to utter starvation with the tone 
and manner of one who would receive from such a sight the ut- 
most glee and satisfaction. 

Pierre, who had a large fund of good humour, bore all that the 
goldsmith said with the most [perfect calmness and tranquillity; 
but when Fiteau asked him, or rather commanded him, to produce 
another basket exactly similar to the one he brought, in the space 
of three days, the good artisan, remembering his promise to the 
Abbe de Castelneau, and that he had received some part of the 
money in advance, declared that he could not do it ; assigning the 
true reason, that he had such another trinket to finish for a gentle- 
man who had bespoke it. 

This reply enraged the goldsmith to the highest possible degree ; 
not so much because he wanted the basket soon, as because he was 
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made indignant and apprehensive by the very thought of a mere arti- 
san getting any larger share of profit than he chose to assign. lie 
stormed, he raved, he grinned, and lie declared that unless Pierre 
abandoned the work altogether, he would never employ him again, 
even if he were starving. 

Pierre remained firm, however, and thus they parted ; the arti- 
san resolving to do nothing else till he had prepared the basket for 
the abbe, in case it should be required. The abbe did not appear, 
however, and the basket remained on the filigree-worker's hands. 
Nevertheless, though it seems strange to say, he contrived to sup- 
port himself well for nearly a month, without having, recourse to 
Monsieur Fiteau ; but the secret was this, that the nobleman on 
whose estates he was born, and who, seeing him a clever and intel- 
ligent youth, had paid the expenses of his education, and enabled 
him to learn the trade at which he now laboured, chanced to be at 
Paris about this time ; and Pierre having presented himself at his 
patron's house, though he never mentioned or even hinted at his 
poverty, either to the gentleman himself or his only surviving 
daughter, received from each of them a present, which enabled him 
and his wife to live, for the time we have stated, with all the care- 
less gaiety of French peasants, enjoying the sunshine of the present 
hour to the very full, and not giving even a thought to the clouds 
of to-morrow. At the end of the month, -however, poverty began 
daily to present herself under her most painful aspect ; and the 
filigree-worker, had he been one of those who are inclined fre- 
quently to ask for assistance, which, indeed, he was not, could not 
have obtained it in the same quarter, for the nobleman who had 
befriended him, and his daughter, had left Paris for a distant part 
of France ten days before. 

He sat, then, one evening in April, tireless, supperless, and pen- 
niless ; and after first gazing in his wife's face with a melancholy look 
for some time, and then down upon the uncovered table, he started 
up, exclaiming in a gay tone, "Diable! I will go to old Fiteau!" 

Margiette did not try to dissuade him, though she very much 
feared that his application would .'prove vain; and, tossing on his 
hat, with a light step, the buoyancy of which, no; poverty could 
take away, good Pierre Morin proceeded rapidly to the shop of 
Fiteau, which he feared might be closed before he arrived. 

He found the usurious old goldsmith bustling about in his shop, 
putting away this article and that, and winding up all his affairs 
for the night. One half of the shop, which looked towards Notre 
Dame, was closed, and the other partly so, though two or three of 
the heavy iron-bound shutters were still down, in order that the 
nice calculator of expenses might not be obliged to light his lamp 
so long as there was any ray of light left in the sky. A boy of 
about fourteen years of age, the only assistant of any kind that he 
kept, and who served for clerk, shopman, porter, and everything 
else, was aiding his master to the best of his abilities, while a low, 
irritable growl, on the part of Fiteau, showed that the lad's most 
zealous exertions were not successful in satisfying his master. 

As soon as Pierre Morin entered the shop, Fiteau began upon 
him in a sharp tone, exclaiming, "Ah! you idle scapegrace, I 
thought you would soon make your appearance again, expecting 
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me to employ and assist you, when I hare lost more money by 
your laziness than enough. Here, if you had been working for me, 
you might have gained half a louis between this time and twelve 
to-morrow. Here is a gold filigree bracelet to be made for the old 
Marquise dePompignan, who goes to Versailles at one o'clock to- 
morrow, and will not wait a minute." 

"Well, give me the wire," said Pierre Morin, "and I will do 
it before then. It is a mere nothing to work a bracelet; there is 
not half the labour in it that there is in a basket, such as I wrought 
last." 

'•I will not trust you — I will not trust you," replied the gold- 
smith, "you good-for-nothing fellow. I am just going to send the 
boy to your companion Launoy, to tell him to come hither and 
do it. I will not trust you either with the gold or in regard to the 
time." 

The assertion in regard to Launoy, indeed, was altogether false, 
for that workman had quitted the shop not ten minutes before, 
loaded with more work than he could possibly accomplish in the 
time allowed him. All the other workmen usually employed by 
old Fiteau were also fully occupied; and the thought of losing the 
order for the bracelet had been lying very heavy at the old miser's 
heart, when the appearance of Pierre Morin had given him a hope 
of seeing the work accomplished. Knowing, however, that the 
good lady for whom it was intended was of a tenacious and irrita- 
ble disposition, he determined to find some means of guarding 
against any sort of idleness on the part of the filigree-worker, 
and he consequently took good care hot to show his satisfaction 
at seeing him again, but continued to abuse him as bitterly as 
ever. 

"I do not want to take the work from Launoy," said Pierre 
Morin, "if he wants it." 

"Oh, no, no," interrupted the old goldsmith, fearful of over-acting 
his part, "he does not want it; he has plenty of work every day in 
the week ; but it is that I cannot and will not trust to you, you 
idle vagabond. But come, I will tell you what I will do," be con- 
tinued after a moment's pause. "Out of pure compassion, and for 
no other reason in the world, I will give you the work, if you will 
stay here and do it, and never go out of the little work-room there, 
till it is done." 

"And I am to have half a louis when it is done?" said the filigree- 
worker. "Is that to be the bargain?" 

"Nay, nay, I said eight livres," replied the goldsmith; "half a 
louis is too much." 

"Not a whit for gold work," said the filigree-worker, who be- 
gan to perceive that old Fiteau was somewhat more eager in 
the business than he pretended to be. "I will have that, or I 
will go elsewhere. It was what you offered at first, Master Fi- 
teau." 

"Well, well, you shall have it," replied the usurer. "Get you 
in, get you in, and I will lock the door upon you, to guard you 
against your own bad inclinations: keep you out of temptation. 
Ha, ha, ha!" 

"Why. you do not suppose that I would steal all these things of 
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yours, if you left me here all night?" demanded Pierre Morin, 
pointing to the jewellery scattered round. 

"I don't know, I don't know," answered the goldsmith. "Pretty 
things to look at, Master Morin — very tempting things — very 
tempting. I do not know that I might not steal them myself, if 
they were not my own. Safe bind, safe find, Master Morin — safe 
bind, safe find. I never leave any one in my shop when I am out 
of it. Here is an ounce of wire, and half a pennyweight of Venice 
gold, but where is the blowpipe? Oh! here it is in this drawer; 
the rest of the tools you will find there, and a lamp; there is 
some charcoal, too, and some crucibles." 

Pierre Morin listened with a quiet smile till the old man had 
done; he then answered, however, "All very good, Master Piteau; 
but I must go home and tell my wife before I begin. Why, she 
would be looking for me in the Morne* to-morrow morning." 

"Nonsense, nonsense," replied the goldsmith ; "do you pretend 
to say that you never stay out at night without her knowing where 
you are?" 

"Never, upon my life!" replied Pierre Morin; "never since we 
were married to this hour, and that is six years ago, come the 
Saturday before Martinmas. I promised her I never would, and I 
always keep my word, Master Piteau." 

■ "Except when you have work in hand, scapegrace," cried the 
miser, with a laugh. "But get you in, get you in. I will send the 
boy to tell your wife where you are. He has some twenty er- 
rands to do in the town, and has got to take up a crucifix and twt> 
rosaries to a house in the Eue Montmartre, so that he goes by your 
door." 

"Then you must send her a livre to get her some supper, Master 
Piteau," said the filigree-worker; "she will want some comfort if 
I am not there." 

It was with considerable difficulty that Monsieur Piteau was in- 
duced to agree to this part of the bargain ; but Pierre Morin saw 
that he had the advantage of his avaricious employer, and he 
would not go into his place of labour till he had seen the old gold- 
smith give the livre in the hands of the boy. He made the boy 
promise to deliver it the first thing, assuring him that he would 
skin him alive if he did not keep his word. The boy then 
whistled a few bars of the last song which had been produced upon 
the Pont Neuf — my Prench readers will understand what I mean — 
and walked before the goldsmith through a little back parlour, 
where Piteau took his meals during the day, (for he slept in 
another part of the town, and possessed no portion of this house 
but the ground-floor), into a small confined workshop, where was 
a little furnace well supplied with crucibles, and a table covered 
with various lamps and manifold kinds of tools. There was some 
little dispute between Piteau and his workman as to the quantity 

* The place now called the Morgue was known by the above more appropriate 
name in those days. It may be as well to state, for the benefit of persons not 
thoroughly acquainted with the topography of Paris, that it is the place where 
are exposed the corpses of unknown persons found dead, in order that they moy 
be identified by their friends and relations. The writer of these pages has been 
in it several times, and seldom found it untenanted. 
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of oil and coal that was necessary; but this being settled, Pierre 
Morin addressed himself seriously to his work, and Fiteau, creep- 
ing out of the room with his usual quiet and stealthy pace, was 
heard to lock the door behind him, as if he had been the gaoler of 
a prison. 

Pierre Morin went on with the bracelet ; but presently finding 
the room too hot, he jumped upon a table and opened a small hdgb. 
window of about a foot square. He then returned to his work ; 
and with the happy art of abstracting his thoughts from all sub- 
jects but that which was immediately before him, he gave himself 
up to the enjoyment which always proceeds from the practice of 
an art in which we are skilful, and for which we have a taste. 

He was thus deep in the admiration of all the lines and figures 
he was working in the gold wire, when a sound struck his ear 
which made him pause for a moment. He resumed his work in- 
stantly, for he knew there was no time to spare, but he had 
scarcely taken another turn when he again listened — started up 
with a look of surprise and horror — looked to the door — recollected 
it was fastened — gazed up to the window — saw that it was barred ; 
and then, seizing one of the instruments from the table, darted 
quickly to the other side of the room, and put his hand on the lock. 



CHAPTER V 

Let the reader call to mind the description which we have given 
of the premises occupied by the goldsmith. There was the outer 
shop, with a long counter on either side, and a narrow passage be- 
tween these two : behind that again was the inner shop or little 
parlour, and from it, through a small door, one entered the work- 
shop, into which Gaultier Fiteau had locked the filigree-worker. 
All these rooms, except the shop, had windows so strongly barred 
that no human power could find their way in or out, except by the 
legitimate entrance; and the shop itself, open during the day, was 
secured at night by shutters covered with plates of iron. It may 
be remembered, that when Fiteau shut up the filigree-worker in 
the inner room, these shutters were principally closed. Two or 
three, however, were still down at that time; and before the gold- 
smith suffered his boy to depart upon the numerous errands he 
had to perform, lie made him aid in putting up these cumbrous 
defence?, and fastened them tightly on the inside. The door of the 
shop did not bear the dignified decoration of plate glass, nor any of 
those appearances by which shop-doors at present are distinguished 
from other doors, but was made of solid oak, studded and bound 
with iron, like the doors of a prison; and strong must have been 
the hand, or cunning the device, which got it open when once it 
was closed. 

As soon as the goldsmith had seen the shutters completely up 
he found his way by the faint light which came in through the 
still open door, to some small sparks of fire that were glimmering 
on the hearth in the other room : and, lighting a lamp, gathered 
together all the various articles which the boy was to carry to their 
several destinations, put them into a closely covered basket, hung 
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it on the lad's arm, and despatched him on his way, while he him- 
self bustled about his counters and drawers, placing everything iii 
order, and all under lock and key. 

When the boy issued forth into the street, knowing well the 
goldsmith's habits and character, he took care to close with scrupu- 
lous exactness the door of the shop behind him, and then, safe from 
watchful eyes, he paused, looking round him on all sides, and en- 
joying the first moment of idle relaxation and freedom from the 
sharp superintendence of a careful and somewhat scolding master. 

Jt was the twilight of an April evening: there was a calm bluish 
shade in the air, which spoke of repose and peace ; the busy labours 
of the Parisian world were all over; and as the boy looked up the 
street and down the street, calculating which would be the best 
and most amusing way to go — though in fact there was little dif- 
ference between them — he beheld not a creature either to the right 
hand or to the left, and heard not a sound but distant murmurs 
from other parts of the city, and the clock of Notre Dame striking 
seven. During the momentary pause which he made, however, a 
group of three people came into the street on the left hand ; and 
although there could be very little matter in their appearance to 
excite the lad's curiosity, yet he turned in that direction as soon as 
ho saw them, and must have passed close by them, had they not 
slowly crossed over the way in earnest conversation as they came 
near. The shadiness of the street, and the dark hue of the even- 
in;? hour, prevented the boy from seeing as clearly who or what 
tiny were as he could have wished to do; for he was naturally ot 
an inquiring disposition. One thing he did remark: that they 
seemed to be three gentlemen of good mien and apparel ; and, after 
giving them a steady and inquisitive glance, the boy passed on. 
lie stopped at the nearest corner, however, to look back; but after 
a moment's halt, went forward again, and soon reached the more 
thronged and gayer part of Paris, where, by pausing to gaze at 
everything that attracted his attention, stopping to talk with this 
person and with that, and employing with considerable success all 
those means which boys about his age generally use for getting rid 
of the great adversary, Time, he contrived to loiter away the mo- 
ments till half-past nine o'clock of the same night. 

In the meantime old Eiteau soon brought the work of arrange- 
ment to a conclusion, and only remained in the shop to sum up, 
with his usual care, the loss and gain of the day, which he gene- 
rally did upon a slate every evening, copying it into a large vellum- 
covered book, the first tiling, on the following morning. This 
night, however, he was suddenly interrupted, in the midst of his 
calculations, by a noise, as if some one had laid his hand on the 
lock of the outer door. The moment he heard it, the old man took 
a step forward from the other side of the shop, with an eager look 
and trembling limbs, intending either to lock or bolt the door. 
But before he could effect that purpose, the entrance of the blue 
twilight, showed him that it was too late. The appearance of a 
face that he knew, the moment after, relieved his anxiety and 
apprehension, although the surprise and alarm which lie had at 
first felt, left his heart beating, and his hand still shaking. 

"Ah ! monsieur lo chevalier," he exclaimed, addressing the per- 
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sonage who entered, and who was a tall, powerful man, with a pale, 
worn, and somewhat sinister countenance; you surprised and 
startled me. Did you not know that I never do any business after 
my door is shut? Did the boy tell you I had not gone home ?" 

"No, indeed," replied the chevalier, who had been followed into 
the shop by another person, somewhat less in size, but equally 
powerful in frame. "We did not see your boy. If he be out, I 
suppose you have no one who could carry something home for me, 
were I to buy it?" 

"Not I, not I," replied the goldsmith, somewhat impatiently. 
"Good evening, count," he added, bowing low to the other; and 
then resuming his reply, he said, "I have no one to send till to- 
morrow; besides, I never sell by lamp-light, and it is time for me 
to go home." 

"If you never sell, do you buy, my dear Fiteau?" said the man 
whom he had called count, coming forward, with a dull, unpleasant 
smile, which had far more of sneering contempt in it than either 
courtesy or kindness. 

"No, no," replied Fiteau, "I neither buy nor sell at this time of 
night. Come, gentlemen, I must go home. I will talk to you by 
the way," and he moved a little towards the door. But the other 
two remained still in the way, and the one called by Fiteau the 
count, replied with the same cold smile, "No, no, my dear Fiteau, 
you must not go home till you have done what I want. I am hard 
pressed for a little money to-night, and you must give me a hun- 
dred louis for this snuff-box. You know it well, and the diamonds 
upon it. If the cards are lucky to-night, I will take it back from 
you to-morrow, and pay you twenty louis to boot." 

"I declare," cried Fiteau, at the first impulse, "I have not a 
hundred louis in the place." But the moment he had said it, he 
repented ; for there was a sort of haggard and ominous expression 
about the countenance of his two companions, which gave him 
some vague alarm in regard to the consequences of offending them ; 
and he likewise knew that the snuff-box was worth much more 
than the sum required. 

"That is a lie, Fiteau," answered the count, the moment the 
other spoke ; "for you know that you made the Abbe de Castel- 
neau pay you five hundred louis, not three hours since, whether 
he would or not, and well-nigh ruined him, poor fellow." 

"I have paid money since, I have paid money since," exclaimed 
Fiteau: "it was to discharge my own debts I made him pay his. 
Why did he change his lodging, and hide himself?" 

As he spoke, Fiteau remarked the eyes of his two visitors turn 
towards each other, with a look that he did not at all like; and 
after a moment's pause, he added, "Well, well, I will see what I 
have got, I will see what I have got. I may have some ninety louis, 
if that will do. Let me have the box. The money is in that next 
room." 

The count gave him the box, and the old man turned with a hasty 
step towards the little parlour, feeling, if the truth must be told, 
not for the key of the chest in which his money was kept, but for 
the key of the room in which Pierre Morin was at work. The mo- 
ment he passed on thither, the two men who had entered his shop 
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spoke a few rapid words to each other ; the one saying, in a low 
tone, "Now, chevalier!" and the other replying, "No, you, you! — 
I will do the rest." 

"Shut the door then!" cried the count; and, before the poor old 
goldsmith could reach the entrance of the workshop where Pierre 
Morin was locked in, a strong arm was thrown round him, a hand 
put over his mouth, the outer door of the shop closed, and the 
second villain was also upon Mm. 

There is strength even in despair : the old man dropped the lamp 
which he carried, and which was instantly extinguished ; got his 
mouth free for a moment, and gave a loud cry for help. Then 
finding that he could not liberate himself from the arm that held 
him by a straightforward effort, he slipped down in spite of that 
strong grasp, avoiding a blow that was aimed at his head by one of 
the assassins, which hit the other on the breast, and made him still 
farther relax his hold. All was now darkness, and, under cover 
thereof, the wretched old man strove to escape to the street door, 
but he was instantly caught again. Then came the terrible struggle 
for life or death, the writhing, the striving, the loud and agonized 
cry, the dull muttered curse, the faint groan, the gasp of anguish 
and destruction. Both the assassins were upon the ground bending 
over him, so eager in the terrible deed they were performing, that 
they knew nothing, heard nothing, but the sounds created by them- 
selves and their victim. Scarcely, however, had the last faint cry 
passed from the lips of the miserable man, when a sudden light 
burst into the room, and one of the murderers instinctively started 
up. Before he was prepared to resist, however, or to act in any 
way, a tall powerful man was upon him, and he was struck to the 
ground by the blow of a hammer. The chevalier was upon his feet 
in a moment, as soon as he saw his companion fall ; and, dropping 
the knife, which was wet with the heart's blood of poor Fiteau, he 
drew his sword upon Pierre Morin, while the count struggled up 
again upon his knee. The artisan, unarmed and over-matched, 
darted past them; but he would not have escaped unhurt, had not 
the assassin, in lunging at him, stumbled over the prostrate body 
.of the murdered man and fallen, dyeing himself in the gore with 
which the floor was covered. 

Seizing the opportunity, Pierre Morin darted into the outer shop, 
banged-to the door which separated it from the little parlour or 
counting-house; and though one of the villains pulled strongly from 
the inside, he succeeded, by a great effort, in keeping it closed with 
his left hand, till he had turned the key in the lock with his right. 

When this was done, the good artisan put his hand to his brow 
to collect his bewildered thoughts, and then felt his way, with his 
brain whirling and his breast oppressed, to the door of the shop, 
which he opened, and went out into the air. 

The moment that he stood beyond the threshold, a man wrapped 
in a dark cloak appeared beside him, demanding eagerly, " What 
was that cry? Was the old man there? You have not killed 
him?" Scarcely were the words uttered, when he seemed suddenly 
to perceive that he was speaking to a stranger, and darted away at 
full speed. 

Pierre Morin stooped to pick something up from off the ground, 
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and then instantly gave the alarm, shouting loudly for rid, and 
ringing all the bells of the houses round. A crowd was soon 
gathered; men and women, porters, lackeys, gentlemen, and mer- 
chants, poured forth from their houses, and" listened with wondering 
ears to the tale of the artisan. 

The shop of poor Gaultier Fiteau was surrounded by the crowd, 
and the lieutenant-general of police was sent for; but till he came, 
Pierre Morin could not prevail upon any one to enter the house, 
although he represented to the multitude that the old jeweller 
might not yet be dead: such was the feeling of awe which the po- 
pufation o'f Paris entertained at that time towards the police. 
Very speedily, however, the lieutenant-general appeared in person 
with manifold officers and flambeaux, and having heard the story 
of the artisan, he spoke a word or two to one of the persons who 
accompanied him, and proceeded with his own hand to open the 
door of the house. A pause took place while the lieutenant, taking 
a torch in his hand, looked in, but all was vacant and as silent as 
the grave. The chief officer of police then advanced between the 
two counters, followed by the rest, without a word being said. He 
stopped a moment to gaze at a small dark stream of blood, which 
found its way out from underneath the door between the shop and 
the parlour, and muttered to himself, "Here is evidence of the 
deed."' 

He then unlocked the door and threw it open. The moment lie 
did so, however, two men burst forth, and made a violent effort to 
break through. The lieutenant-general of police himself was 
knocked down, and some of those behind him recoiled. But the 
moment the count and the chevalier saw the exempts, their 
courage seemed to abandon them, and they were taken in a 
moment. On examining the room, it was found that the unfor- 
tunate goldsmith was quite dead; and, whether it was that the 
two men, supposing an}- persons who came to apprehend them 
would be without light', fancied they might escape better in the 
darkness — or whether, as some people imagined, the sight of their 
own deed was too horrible for them to bear — it is certain that they 
had put out the lamp which Pierre Morin had left lighted in the 
workshop, and had thus remained for a considerable length of time, 
it would appear, in the midst of darkness, with the body of him 
they had killed lying close beside them. 

AVhat had been their sensations? — what had been their thoughts 
during the interval? Xobody has ever known ; but it is evident that 
they had conferred together, as soon as they found that it was im- 
possible to escape from the scene of their crime, and had arranged 
the story they were to tell, or rather the account they were to give 
of the event which had taken place. 

As soon as the lieutenant-general of police had raised himself 
from the ground, on which he had been cast by the furious rush of 
the two criminals, he ordered them to be removed and kept sepa- 
rate ; and, at the same time, after speaking a few words to one of 
his exempts, he nodded to Pierre Morin, saying, 'T will talk with 
you farther, presently." 

The good artisan was somewhat surprised to find the exempt 
take him by the arm, and lead him away from the scene in which 
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lie thought that the information he had to give might be most par- 
ticularly required. He was still more surprised, however, to find 
that he was to be carried to the house of the lieutenant, and shut up 
in a room by himself, with very little difference between him and 
the criminals against whom he was to bear witness. 

The room in which he was placed, indeed, contained a bed ; and 
for that luxury poor Pierre Morin would have been even more 
grateful than he was, if he had been thoroughly acquainted with 
all the transactions which, from time to time, took place in Paris 
under the paternal care of the police of the French metropolis. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The mind of the good filigree-worker was not one to be impressed 
easily with feelings of apprehension. He thought it very strange 
and very disagreeable that he who had given the first alarm, who 
had aided with such effect to seize the murderers, who was the 
only living witness, in fact, of the crime, should thus be detained 
in solitude, with the key of the door turned upon him.i 

With natural lightness of heart, however, he soon forgot the 
small evils of his situation ; and after revolving for some time all 
the horrible images which the scenes of that night had presented 
to his eyes, he exclaimed, "Peste!" three times, and having thus 
satisfied the goddess of wonder, he cast himself down upon the bed, 
and fell sound asleep. He was still quietly and happily slumber- 
ing, when the morning light began to shine through the high win- 
dow, and one of the agents of the police, entering without being 
heard, gazed at the sleeping artisan for a minute or two, as if to 
read on his countenance the secrets that might be in his bosom. 

Nor is it at all improbable that such was really his intention, for 
everything in that day was a matter of espionage throughout the 
whole city of Paris. The very thoughts of men were subjects of 
minute investigation by the government ; and it was supposed that 
all things could be performed by the cunning inquisition of the 
police into the actions, ideas, and feelings of the citizens. Not the 
judge upon the bench — not the minister in his cabinet — not the 
prisoner in his dungeon — not the profligate in the lowest resorts of 
vice and iniquity — was without a spy nearer to him than he 
imagined, marking all, and sometimes revealing all. In such cir- 
cumstances, it may appear that no evil could be committed, no crime 
take place unpunished: but yet both occurred every day, The 
mass of wickedness, vice, and folly, was perhaps greater than at any 
other period, and in proportion very few offences were brought 
under the eye of the law. 

Two causes combined to produce this effect. In the first place, 
with an active and clever nation, art naturally met art ; and, in 
the space of fifty or sixty years, the police had actually drilled 
and trained the people to outwit them on many occasions. It 
might be well known to the lieutenant-general, that such and such 
a priest or abbe had been in this or that abode of licentiousness, 
and yet the lieutenant might have no idea of what criminal or 
treasonable meeting he had been at half an hour before or after- 
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wards. In the next place, the honourable society of mouchards, as 
the spies were called in France, had its own particular rules and 
regulations, its own peculiar habits and prejudices, vested rights 
and privileges, which were very frequently extremely inconvenient 
and annoying to the officers above them. A certain portion of in- 
formation they felt themselves bound to afford ; but they would 
afford no more, unless they were either very highly paid for it, or 
some special case was pointed out, in regard to which the police 
really wished to get accurate and complete information. The 
general mass of wickedness which they discovered, and, indeed, the 
particular instances of crime, either committed or meditated, were 
seldom, if ever, revealed unless some great object was to be gained; 
so that it is clearly ascertained, many a man has been allowed to 
go about Paris for three, four, five, or six years, when his life was 
entirely in the hands of six or seven infamous spies, whose views 
and purposes it did not suit to inform the police against him. 

It sometimes happened that small or large bribes were given to 
procure this immunity; but, more frequently still, the silence 
of the mouchards was not at all mercenary; for they were a philo- 
sophical race of men, and saw things in an extended point of view. 
They were, indeed, so fully and generally convinced of the necessity 
of crime and wickedness of all kinds for the encouragement of their 
trade, and for the extension of their emoluments, that they would 
have been very sorry, indeed, to have given any serious discourage- 
ment to vice. They looked upon the world, in short, as a great 
orchard, where sins were produced for their benefit ; and though 
they might gather the fruit, they would have been very sorry 
indeed, to cut down the trees. 

Let it be remembered, all this time, that I am speaking alone of 
the city of Paris, which — although the citizens looked upon it as 
' ; France," and both in their speech and notions had a certain con- 
fusion of ideas upon the subject, which made them believe that 
Paris comprised everything in the world, and that France was only 
a small quarter or portion of it — let it be remembered, I say, that 
I am speaking alone of Paris, which was not, after all, the whole 
country. For a certain distance in the environs of the capital the 
influence of the French police and the system of espionage was felt. 
All the very large towns, too, of course, aped the metropolis in its 
public and its private vices; but there were wide tracts of country 
to which the system of espionage did not extend, and respecting 
which, as was afterwards lamentably proved, the French govern- 
ment possessed no information whatsoever, as far, at least, as 
regarded the wants and wishes, the habits and character, of the 
people. 

To return, however, from this long digression to good Pierre 
Morin, and the agent of police. The latter — who had been origi- 
nally a mouchard, and had afterwards been elevated to the dignity 
of an exempt, without losing his taste for the science to which he 
had originally addicted himself — having gazed, as we have said, for 
some time upon the countenance of the filigree-worker, and being 
satisfied by all he saw that the man was sleeping the sleep of inno- 
cence, pulled him by the arm and woke him up with a sudden 
start. " Come, come, sir," he said, " get up. The lieutenant of 
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police wants to speak to you directly. You must come and tell 
what you know of this murder last night." 

Now every Parisian, who was not a moucharcl, bore a vast share 
of hatred and enmity to all individuals of that class, and scarcely 
less to officers of police ; and Pierre Morin, consequently, was not 
at all disposed to hold any long conference with his companion. 
He shook himself in silence, without feeling very much discomposed 
by having slept in his clothes, and followed to the especial apart- 
ments of the lieutenant-general of police, where he was detained 
some time in an ante-chamber without seeing that officer. 

At length, however, he was summoned to the great man's pre- 
sence, and found him sitting in his bed-room, robed in an embroi- 
dered dressing-gown, and eating various savoury ragouts as a 
preparation for the labours of the day. It may seem that such a 
place and such a time were not very fit to receive the deposition 
of a witness in a case of murder, but things were so done in Paris 
in those days; and the lieutenant of police thus lost no time 
in eating his chicken and his sweetbreads, drinking his burgundy 
and water, and questioning Pierre Morin with the most admirable 
perseverance and determination. 

Although a lieutenant of police was always a very awful sort of 
personage in the eyes of the lower order of Parisians, and even of 
the higher classes also, yet the good artisan was seldom without 
having all his wits about him; and he answered the questions 
which were asked of him with veracity, clearness, and precision. 
He told his tale not only truly but accurately ; for though, at first 
sight, truth and accuracy may seem to be the same thing, yet in 
operation they are very different. Many a man who tells a story 
which is perfectly true is not believed, because he fails to put all 
things in their proper order, to add all the particulars which eluci- 
date the facts and give the whole the air of verity. Pierre Morin, 
however, entered into all the details, informed the lieutenant of 
his visit on the preceding night to the unhappy man who had been 
murdered, related their conversation with so much point and truth 
that the officer himself smiled at the painting of the character 
of old Piteau, which was well known in Paris; and the artisan 
then proceeded to tell how the goldsmith had locked him up in 
the room, in order that his work might be done by the time re- 
quired. 

"I know not well," he continued, "how long I had been there, 
when I heard what I thought a cry, which seemed suddenly stifled. 
I persuaded myself it was nothing, however, and went on ; but I 
had scarcely given the pincers a turn when there was a terrible 
sound of struggling in the next room, and I heard the voice of old 
Fiteau, crying, ' Help, help ! murder, murder !' There were bars 
upon all the windows, so there was no way to get out but by the 
door. As I knew that was- locked, and it would take time to break 
the fastenings off, I snatched up one of the chasing chisels, and 
with it forced back the lock. "When the door was open, I found 
the other room all dark, but the lamp I had been working with 
lighted it up in a minute. The first thing I saw was the poor old 
man upon the ground, with two men, dressed like gentlemen, on 
their knees over him; one squeezing his mouth and head down 
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upon his floor with his hand, while the other seemed stabbing him 
with a knife. The minute I came in, one started up" — 

" Stay, stay," said the lieutenant — " you say stabbing him with a 
knife; their swords were not drawn, then?" 

" No, no," replied Pierre Morin; "there were no swords drawn 
at that time ; not, indeed, till I had knocked the man down with 
my hammer who first started up." 

" Where is the hammer?" demanded the lieutenant. 

" Here," answered Pierre Morin, taking it out of his pocket, and 
giving it to the officer, who held out his hand for it. 

"Go on," said the lieutenant; "what happened next?" 

" "Why, then," replied Pierre Morin, " the other, who was upon 
his feet by this time, drawing his sword, rushed at me; but poor 
old Fiteau helped me at that pinch, though he was as dead as Ste. 
Genevieve, for the scoundrel stumbled over him before he could 
run me through with his rapier. Thereupon I scrambled out of 
the door as fast as I could, and, banging it to, locked it upon them. 
They struggled hard to get it open, but they could not ; though, if 
they had not been two fools, or else stupified by what they had 
done, they would have soon picked the lock with all the tools that 
I left there. In the meanwhile, I ran out of the shop and gave the 
alarm; and you yourself, monseigneur, know all the rest." 

It will be remarked, in this account, that good Pierre Morin did 
not think fit to say one word — on the present occasion, at least — 
concerning the person whom he had seen on the outside of the 
door. It might be forgetfulness, it might be a certain feeling of 
compassion or good-nature which made him not wish to implicate 
a man, of whose guilt he had no certain proof, in so terrible an accu- 
sation. There was no necessity, it is true, of saying anything more 
unasked ; for as soon as he had given the mere details of the murder, 
the lieutenant of police began to question him in a closer manner. 

" So," he said, " you intend me to believe all this?" 

"Indeed I do, monsiegneur," replied Pierre Morin; "and what's 
more, you do believe it, I can see very well; you are not the man 
to mistake between truth and falsehood when they are put before 
you, I am sure." 

" Indeed," said the lieutenant of police, with a sarcastic smile at 
the broad flattery which the peasantry of France are almost as 
ready to apply as the peasantry of Ireland, thinking it nothing 
more than common courtesy after all. "Indeed, you are certainly 
a man of genius, Monsieur Pierre Morin ; and though you are 
clearly new to the trade, you have as much impudence as the 
oldest Jilou in Paris. You do not do great honour to my penetra- 
tion, however, when you tell me this ridiculous story of the sordid 
old goldsmith leaving 30U on his premises all night, and of your 
consenting to remain shut up in a room till he chose to set you 
free in the morning." 

"If you will not believe that, monseigneur," replied Pierre 
Morin, perfectly calmly, "pray tell me what you will believe?" 

"Why, probably," answered the lieutenant of police, "that you 
are yourself one of the accomplices, left in the outer shop while 
your two companions did the deed within ; and that, alarmed by 
the old man's cries, or by somebody coming, you shut the door 
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upon the others, and gave the alarm. It was a clever trick, I 
must own, and, as such, should not go without its reward. If you 
will confess the whole, then, and bear witness against these two 
friends of yours, you shall have a pardon yourself, and we may 
do something for you. No man ever makes so good an exempt as 
one who has been apprehended two or three times himself. What 
say you?" 

"Oh, monseigneur, I will bear witness against the two will- 
ingly," replied Pierre Morin; " but there is another, a very honest 
fellow, whom I will not bear witness against, and his name is 
Pierre Morin." 

The lieutenant of the police seemed to be amused with the good 
artisan's quickness of retort; and being very well convinced that 
Morin had nothing to do with the murder, he dropped the tone 
in which he had been speaking, and said, " Well, well, let us hear 
what you can really bear witness to ?" 

"To everything I saw," replied Pierre Morin. 

"Not so quick, not so quick," cried the lieutenant: "what was 
the precise hour at which you went to the shop of old Fiteau?" 

"I can't exactly say to a minute," replied the artisan, "for I 
neither looked at the clock nor heard it strike ; but it was just that 
hour when the western sky is all red and gold, and the eastern is of 
a mouse colour." 

"That is to say, about half-past six," said the lieutenant: "and 
pray what time did the boy go?" 

Now although, as we have said, the lieutenant of police was per 
fectly well convinced that Pierre Morin was innocent of any share 
in the murder, and, moreover, recollected that the artisan had said 
that the boy was in the shop when Fiteau shut him up in the 
work-room, yet such was his habit of trying to entangle men in 
their talk, that he could not resist putting this question, simply to 
see what answer the filigree-worker would make. 

"Just at seven o'clock," replied the artisan at once, very much 
to the surprise of the lieutenant. 

"Indeed!" said the officer: "pray, which way did he go?" 

"That I can't tell," replied Pierre Morin, with a laugh; "I was 
shut up in the work-room, you know." 

"Then pray how can you tell at what hour he went?" demanded 
the officer. 

"Because," answered Pierre Morin, grinning at having puzzled 
the magistrate, " because I had jumped up on the table to open a 
bit of the small window, and I heard old Fiteau say to the boy, 
'lie quick, you sloth, be quick, and do not lose time by the way.' 
Then, the moment the door was shut, the boy began a tune that I 
often heard him whistle before, but stopped when Notre Dame 
struck seven, because, I suppose, its song and his did not sound 
well together." 

The lieutenant-general smiled, for mental fencing was an art in 
which he took great delight, even when his opponent parried skil- 
fully his attack. "Bring in the boy Pierre Jean," he said to a 
clerk who was writing busily at a table not far off; and the obse- 
quious and silent noter-down of other men's sayings and doings 
vnsfi without a word, glided out of the room, and returned as quietly 

C 
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with poor Fiteau's errand-boy. The youth was all agast at tuo 
awful presence into which he was brought, and seemed just in that 
state in which a skilful cross-examiner can contrive to make a wit- 
ness say anything he pleases. 

"Pray what were the last words your master said to you last 
night?" said the lieutenant-general of police. '-Mark me, the last 
words he said to you?" 

"He said— he said," replied the boy, looking first up to the ceil- 
ing and then down upon the floor, " he said, ' Carry that to Madame 
de Rohan's.' That's the last thing he said." 

The lieutenant of the police grinned; but before he could inter- 
pose, the filigree- worker had exclaimed, "What did he say to you 
outside the door, Pierre Jean?" 

A look of intelligence came up into the boy's face at the sound 
of a familiar voice, and he replied at once, "Oh, he said then, 'Be 
quick, be quick, and do not lose time by the way ;' and he called 
me a sloth, too, though I always make as much haste as I can." 

It was now Pierre Morin's turn to grin, and the boy having been 
sent out of the room, the lieutenant of police proceeded to interro- 
gate the artisan upon various other points. The first of these was 
in reference to what he had done with the intrument employed in 
forcing back the lock. Next, he strongly and severely cross-ex- 
amined him as to which of the murderers had the knife in his 
hand, and which was stifling the voice of the unfortunate gold- 
smith at the moment when the filigree-worker made his way into 
the room. 

To all his questions the answers of Pierre Morin were clear, de- 
finite, and pointed. He never hesitated, nor contradicted himself, 
or varied in the slightest particular from any statement that he 
made; and still as he answered, the clerk at the neighbouring 
table took rapid notes of all his replies. The character of the arti- 
san rose very high in the opinion of the lieutenant-general of police, 
not so much on account of the moral rectitude he displayed — for 
the officer of police had no objection to a good rogue on an occa- 
sion — as on account of his quickness, precision, and presence of 
mind, which, as is very evident, are high qualities in those who 
have anything to do with such subjects as come under the notice 
of the police. 

After having questioned the artisan for more than half an hour, 
he suddenly asked him if he could write; and receiving an affirma- 
tive answer, he made him transcribe two or three sentences, which he 
looked at with an approving exclamation, and then bade him go 
into the next room and wait for him there. 

Pierre Morin found in the neighbouring chamber several exempts 
in the dress which was at that time worn by those personages, and 
two other people in plain clothes, who were, in fact, officers of the 
police of a superior class, and less ostensible functions. These were 
the persons who, armed with a lettre de cachet and with a sufficient 
body of inferiors, unseen, but within call, would whisper a few words 
with a soft air to clergyman or nobleman, warrior or magistrate, in 
the midst of a gay assembly or a public promenade, and the spec- 
tators would see the cheek grow pale, the smile wither away upon 
the lip, the knees tremble, and the eyes lose their light, as the 
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victim of arbitrary power followed a mandate which could not be 
resisted. 

Pierre Morin looked about for the boy, and not Seeing him as he 
expected, he ventured to asjc one of the exempts where he was. 
The officer looked at him with a smile, somewhat contemptuous, 
and then replied, "You will soon learn, my friend, that in this room 
nobody asks any questions, nor answers any." ; 

"I am sure they ask enough in the other," replied Pierre Morin. 

" There is another chamber still,", replied the exempt, " where 
they employ only one, but which you might find somewhat difficult 
to bear if you were put to it." 

This plain allusion to the torture quelled all poor Pierre Morin's 
gaiety in a moment, and he remained in dead silence till, after 
some coming and going between the room in which he sat, and that 
in which he had left the lieutenant of police, he was taken down 
the stairs by one of the exempts, and put into a, fiacre, which rolled 
away towards the Chatelet. At the door of that building stood the 
carriage of the lieutenant of police, who had preceded the artizan 
by a few minutes ; and on passing through the small wicket into 
the interior of that gloomy and awful abode of wretchedness and 
crime, the porter whispered something to the exempt, who paused 
in his progress, and, seeing that poor Pierre Morin had advanced 
a step or two before him, he told him to stand back till he was 
called for. "People get in here fast enough," he said, in a sullen 
tone; " you may find it more difficult to get out again." 

The good filigree-worker very easily believed the words of the 
exempt; and, in fact, his advance had been rather the effect of 
agitation at finding himself in such a place, than of alacrity. 
What he was brought there for he knew not ; and although he 
derived some hope of not being detained there, from the circum- 
stance of the criminal lieutenant having preceded him, yet many 
a vague and horrible apprehension was raised in his breast by the 
sight of those dark arches and heavy walls, which were but too 
terribly famed in French history. In this state of uncertainty and 
fear, the poor artisan would gladly have turned his attention to 
anything but his own situation; and an immense large dog, with a 
leathern collar bristling with iron spikes, which stood beside the 
gaoler,* was the first object with which he endeavoured to employ 
himself. On putting out his hand, however, to pat the animal's 
head, he found that it was inspired by the spirit of the place : first 
snapping violently at the hand that attempted to caress it, and 
then, after looking at him fiercely for a moment, flying at his 
throat with a sharp yell. The turnkey laughed, but made a sign 
with his finger to the dog, which instantly retreated to his master's 
side. 

A long silence ensued: but Pierre Morin was neither of an age 
nor a nation, nor a character to remain long still and unoccupied; 
and after fixing his eyes for a minute or two on some object on the 
other side of the court, ho moved a little towards a large heavy 
* Each of the turnkeys of the Chatelet at this time was followed by one or 
more of these dogs, who, we have reason to believe, were taught to drive the 
prisoners hither or thither like flocks of beasts. They were trained, too, we are 
told, with extraordinary care. 
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wooden case which stood close by the wicket. It bore evident 
signs of having been constructed many years before ; was in shape 
like a very large coffin ; and Pierre Morin would willingly have 
asked what was its use, had he not received more than one severe 
rebuke in the course of the morning. The eyes of the gaoler, 
however, followed him, and then turned towards the exempt with 
a grim and meaning smile. 

" Do you know what that is, my good youth ?" the turnkey said, 
at length. " That is what we call the crust of the pie." 

Poor Pierre Morin was as much in the dark as ever; and, not 
choosing to ask any farther, he remained murmuring, " The crust 
of the pie! The crust of the pie!" 

"Ay," said the turnkey, after having suffered him to puzzle 
himself with the matter for some time; "the crust of the pie; that 
is to say, it is the cercueil banned: the coffin of the quarter. Now 
you see that when one of our pets dies, which generally happens 
every other day, we pop him in there at once, and send him to the 
burying-ground, where he lies quite as comfortably in his shroud 
as if he had ever so many feet of oak round about him. That is a 
needless luxury, too, a shroud; I don't see why we should give 
them a shroud: they give us nothing but trouble." 

"And do you bury them directly?" said Pierre Morin, in a low 
\ r oice. 

'•To be sure," replied the turnkey; "what should we keep them 
above ground for? We give half an hour to make sure that it's all 
right, and then we cart them off. It sometimes happens, indeed, 
that one of our pailleux* dies while another is sickish, and then we 
wait till we see if the other won't go too. You see the crust of the 
pie is big enough to hold more than one partridge ;" and, laughing 
aloud at his own joke, he gave the public coffin a kick with his 
foot, and then added, as it returned a dull hollow sound, "It is 
empty now ; but I put three in it yesterday, so that may do for a 
day or two at least." 

It is astonishing how familiarity hardens the heart of man to 
human suffering, and steels us against all the strange and horrible 
tilings of earthly existence; but there are some men who, without 
any such terrible training, feel a pleasure in the sight of sorrow, 
derive a sort of agreeable excitement from witnessing the pangs 
and miseries of life in others. I once met with a man who had 
been the public executioner in a large city of France during the 
most sanguinary period of the Involution. He had become a crip- 
ple, in consequence of wounds afterwards received in war, and had 
known in his own person much of the anguish and sorrow whicli 
he had formerly aided to inflict upon others; but yet, when I 
asked him if he did not look back with horror and regret at those 
times and deeds, lie laughed, and said, "Not at all;" that he only 
wished such days would come back again, and that he were able 
to cut off the dogs' heads as before. His eyes, too, sparkled when 
he spoke on the subject, so as to leave no doubt of his sincerity. 

Such a one was the turnkey with whom the good Pierre Morin 
was now speaking; and although he very well understood that the 

* A name given to the prisoners, from their lying on straw in their dungeons. 
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artisan was not likely to remain under his gentle custody, yet he 
took a delight in stirring up all sorts of apprehensions in his bosom, 
and in presenting every painful and disagreeable object to his 
mind that the place could suggest. 

He was not suffered to go on much longer, however ; for in a 
minute or two after the above dialogue had taken place, a messen- 
ger came to summon Pierre Morin and the exempt to the presence 
of the lieutenant of police. They found him at one end of a large 
hall, seated in an arm-chair, with two or three clerks at a table 
beside him, and at the other end of the room some twenty or 
thirty prisoners, with a number of gaolers and archers, as they 
were still called, though it must be understood that the bow and 
arrow had long disappeared from amongst them. 

"Come hither," said the lieutenant of police, beckoning to Pierre 
Morin ; and when the artisan had approached his side, he added, 
in a lower voice, ''You are to understand by the words 'number 
one' the man who had the knife; by 'number two,' the man who 
held the goldsmith down. Mark all these prisoners as they pass 
before you; and when you recognise either of the assassins, say 
'number one,' or 'number two,' as the case may be." 

He paused for a few moments after he had spoken, and then 
made a sign to one of the turnkeys, upon which the prisoners, one 
by one, were ordered to march forward, and, passing before the 
lieutenant and those who surrounded him, to make their exit by a 
door on his left hand. 

To the eye of a philosopher, it might have been a curious and 
interesting spectacle to trace, in the aspect of those unhappy men, 
the effects of imprisonment, under various circumstances, upoa 
several characters. There was the gay light debauchee, who had 
found his way into the Chatelet in consequence of some criminal 
intrigue or idle quarrel, passing on upon the tips of his toes as 
lightly and thoughtlessly as if he had never committed evil or en- 
dured sorrow. There was the man of deeper feelings, bowed down 
by the sense of crime or shame, walking forward with the eye bent 
upon the ground, and the flushed hectic of anxious care upon his 
cheek. There was the daring and brutal criminal, hardened in of- 
fences and impudent in iniquity, staring full in the faces of those 
before whom he passed, and seeming almost inclined to whistle, as 
if in defiance of the authority which he believed had done its 
worst upon him. Then came the dull and heavy man of guilt and 
of despair, who bore about with him the memories of many years' 
imprisonment and exclusion from all social intercourse, with the 
light of hope gone out in his eye and in his heart, and nothing left 
but tenacity of life and capability of endurance. But who was 
that who came at length, with a bold and even menacing brow, 
with a firm step and measured military tread, but withal a restless 
and anxious eye, and a lip which quivered — it might be with 
anger, it might be with apprehension? 

" Number two," said the artisan aloud, as the prisoner passed, 
without the slightest hesitation, and with a firm, distinct, and even 
solemn voice, as if his mind were much affected by the impor- 
tance of the occasion, and the awful duty that fell upon him. 

"Are you quite sure?" demanded the lieutenant, in a low tone. 
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"As I live!" replied Pierre Morin; and immediately the lieu- 
tenant made a sign with his finger to one of the archers, who 
followed the prisoner out. 

Two or three others now passed in succession before the lieute- 
nant and his party, without a word being said by the good artisan. 
At length, however, there appeared a person of distinguished mein, 
who advanced with a graceful and easy step, slow, calm, delibe- 
rate, with no sort of expresssion upon his countenance which could 
at all indicate the feelings of his heart, unless it were a slight, but 
somewhat supercilious smile, as if contempt for the whole proceed- 
ing mastered every other sensation. 

'•Number one," said the artisan, firmly; and the prisoner, without 
taking any notice, passed on. Two more prisoners followed, with- 
out notice ; and then, the lieutenant of police, rising, gave some 
directions, in a low voice, to the officers near him. 

"Come hither, my friend," he said, at length, turning to Pierre 
Morin. li We have seldom such fellows as you to deal with; but 
get you home, and rest in peace till I send for you again. Never 
be out of the house, however, for a whole day together, till this 
business is over; and if you behave as well at the trial as you have 
done to-day. we will give you something better to do than twisting 
silver wire into filigree baskets." 



CHAPTER VIL 

In all the streets and alleys of the city of Paris, in the squares, 
and along the quays, there was a continual cry kept up during the 
whole of the morning of the 30th of April, by a number of men 
whose stout lungs had acquired redoubled power, by the constant 
practice of shouting forth whatever was calculated to excite the 
curiosity of the Parisian public. 

"Arret de mort! Arret de mortt Sentence of death ! Sentence 
of death!" cried the sturdy hawkers, as they ran through the 
streets, with the bundles of printed papers in their hands, selling, 
for a small piece of copper, to the eager multitude, the judgment 

of the law in the trial of the Count de H and the Chevalier de 

M , for the cold-blooded and deliberate murder of the old gold- 
smith, Gaultier Fiteau. 

The people read the sentence with surprise and terror ; for the 
names of both the condemned announced noble blood and high sta- 
tion ; and the punishment, the horrid punishment of the wheel, was 
one which, in the memory of man, had never been inflicted on any 
but one of lowly race. Almost daily, indeed, the people saw one 
of their own class undergo the same terrible fate without wonder 
or horror; and many who witnessed with their own ores theblood- 
shed and the agony, prepared the very next day, by some similar 
crime to that of the wretch who had just expired, to take their 
place on the same scaffold where he had suffered. But now — oh! 
strange human nature ! — the very same persons, who beheld the 
punishment almost with indifference in men of lower rank, attached 
feelings of awe and horror to it, which they had never felt before, 
now that it was to be inflicted upon the nobles of the land. They, 
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in fact, transferred, by a strange process of the human mind, the 
abhorrence which they should have felt for the additional guilt im- 
plied by the circumstance of education, to the punishment about to 
be inflicted, and viewed the wheel with sensations with which they 
had never regarded it before. 

Such was the popular feeling upon the occasion of this condem- 
nation; but amongst the nobles themselves, still more agitation 
and horror existed. Pride came into play in their case; the pride 
of blood, and of that rank which had long given them a certain de- 
gree of immunity in the commission of evil. The privileges of 
their station, they fancied, extended to all and everything. They 
were indignant at the very sentence pronounced by the court — 
that two noblemen should be broken on the wheel like common 
felons ; and they doubted not, they would not doubt, that the sen- 
tence would be commuted, even if the criminals were not pardoned. 
At first, they had the daring to ask for absolute pardon ; but the 
stern countenance with which they were received, soon taught 
them that they must be more moderate, and a commutation was 
all that was required. 

The answer was, " It is impossible :" and now every argument 
and entreaty was made use of to obtain some mitigation: thousands 
of the nobility flocked to the palace ; conferences were held amongst 
themselves; and it was represented to the prince who then go- 
verned France, that the criminals were connected with all the first 
families of the land. They urged the horror, the shame, and the 
disgrace it would be to many a high and noble person, if the de- 
giadiiig sentence, usually pronounced upon a conviction of com- 
mon felons, should be carried into effect against two men of so high 
a rank. The prince was immovable, however; and to every 
entreaty urged upon these grounds, he replied — " It is the crime 
that makes the disgrace, not the punishment." 

The fatal day arrived; and though till the last moment efforts 
were still made, yet, at the appointed hour, the dark procession 
began to move from the Chatelet to the Place de Greve, and the 
awful scene of public execution was enacted without one particular 
of the sentence being omitted in the punishment of the murderers 
of Gaultier Fiteau. Limb by limb, and bone by bone they were 
broken on the wheel by the iron bar of the executioner ; and the 
cries of even the firmest of the two made the air ring around, till 
they had no longer strength to utter more than a mere entreaty 
for water to quench their burning thirst, and for the blow of death 
to terminate their agony. 

' While this awful scene was enacting in the Place de Greve, and 
while it was producing its effect, not only upon the minds of those 
who witnessed the punishment, but upon the higher as well as the 
lower orders of France, our good friend, Pierre Morin, remained 
closeted with the lieutenant-general of police, talking over many 
matters of no slight interest to the good artisan. At length the 
conference closed, and the filigree-worker issued forth into the 
streets, and took his way towards a part of the town which went 
by the name of the Temple. 

' Not only those who had only seen him as we have described him 
in the first chapter of this work, clothed in his labouring jacket and 
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leathern apron, but those also who had beheld him in his holiday 
suit, ready to join the dance at the guingette, would have been 
equally puzzled to recognise our old friend Pierre Morin, as he now 
appeared in the streets of Paris. He was dressed in a handsome 
suit of black, with his hair nicely combed and cut into the fashion- 
able shape; his hands, which were somewhat too brown at that 
time for the rest of his appearance, were covered with fine gloves; 
he had a small sword by his side in a black sheath, and a new hat 
upon his head, in shape somewhat between that of the court beau 
and the young lawyer. Thus adorned was the outward man of 
good Pierre Morin; nor did he himself at all disgrace his habili- 
ments. His good countenance naturally appeared to better advan- 
tage in a more becoming dress, and his powerful and fine person 
was equally benefited by the change of his garments. He seemed 
perfectly at ease in them also, and walked as if his leg had never 
known anything but a silk stocking, and his foot had been pressed 
by nothing coarser than cordovan. As he passed through the lieu- 
tenant's ante-chamber, some of the exempts looked at him with a 
grin, but their faces became composed into decent gravity the mo- 
ment that he turned towards them. On his way along the street, 
if any person remarked him particularly, they might place him in 
their own minds amongst some of those not over rich, but rising 
classes, which were the general wearers of black coats at that time 
in Paris ; the successful literary men, the poorer members of the 
academy, the promising artist, the celebrated musician. But the 
dress of Pierre Morin was well chosen, for it was of all others that 
which was best calculated to pass without attracting any attention 
whatsoever. 

Thus, as he walked on towards the Temple, he brushed against 
more than one distant acquaintance without receiving anything but 
a casual look, and not the slightest sign or token of recognition, 
l'ierre Morin took no notice of them either; but it must not be in- 
ferred from that fact that the good artisan was one to suffer fortune 
to change favour. It was not in the slightest degree that he forgot 
or despised his former acquaintances; his heart was as warm and 
kindly, as honest and as true, as ever. But Pierre Morin had other 
objects in view — a new course of life was open before him — and lie 
hoped, even in doing his duty therein, to be enabled to serve and 
assist some, in whose welfare he took, a high and unselfish interest. 

( )ne of those whom he thus passed, as he went on slowly towards 
the Temple, was no other than our friend the Abbe de Castclncau, 
who was walking heavily forward, with his eyes bent upon the 
ground, his countenance paler than usual, and his lips shut tight 
together, as if some bitter and anxious thoughts were labouring in 
his bosom. Though Pierre Morin had sought for him anxiously, 
as the reader already knows, and had been much disquieted by not 
finding him, he would not be tempted by any consideration to stop 
him and speak with him now. The abbe, on his part, lifted his eyes 
for a moment to the artisan's face as he passed, but did not appear 
to recognise him in the slightest degree; and their clothes brushed 
against each other, without the wearers' speaking. It must be re- 
collected, indeed, that the difference, in those days, between the 
dress of an artisan and that of a gentleman was very, very much 
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greater than it is at present; so that it was not at all astonishing 
that the abbe, who had seen Pierre Morin only twice, should not at 
all recollect him in his present garb. After proceeding upon the 
errand which took him to the Temple, a place which was then in- 
vested with the privileges of sanctuary, so far, at least; as the pro- 
tection of debtors from their creditors went — for the right of 
shielding criminals from the arm of the law had long been donf? 
away with altogether — Pierre Morin returned to his home, where 
he found his good wife, Margiette, almost as gay a bird, in point of 
plumage, as himself. Leaving them, however, to enjoy the com- 
forts of their new situation, we may as well speak a word or two 
more of the Abbe de Castelneau, having already mentioned his 
name in this chapter. 

After proceeding some way along the streets, which were now 
nearly vacant, he was met by one of the hawkers crying an account 
of the execution of that morning, before the unhappy criminals 
were cold upon the wheel. Numbers of people coming away from 
the bloody scene then presented themselves ; and the abbe — who 
was, in fact, at this period one of the inhabitants of the Temple, on 
account of a small debt which he could not pay — turned his steps 
home, for fear he should be discovered by some officer beyond the 
limits of his temporary asylum. On entering the dingy chamber 
which he there inhabited, the woman who took care of those apart- 
ments, as well as several others, placed a small paper packet in his 
hand, at the address of which the abbe looked gravely, while she 
retired to her usual avocations. 

He then turned the packet, in order to open it and see the con- 
tents. But the moment his eye rested on the seal, his cheek 
turned as pale as death, his lips lost their colour, and the packet 
fell from his trembling hands. He gazed at it for a moment or 
two as it lay upon the ground, as if it presented some horrible sight 
to his eyes. But then, with a sudden effort, he stooped down, took 
it up, tore open the seal, and, to his surprise, beheld two or three 
of those " actions de banque," which were at that period in common 
circulation through the French metropolis as the chief paper money 
of the land. The sum thus placed before him was considerable ; 
but, on the top of the notes, was a very small piece of paper, folded 
into the shape of a billet, and sealed with the same seal the sight 
of which seemed so much to surprise him. Within the note was 
written, " Abbe de Castelneau, quit Paris, and never return to it." 

There was no signature, and the handwriting was unknown to 
him; but the words had a great effect upon his mind, if we may 
judge by the facts that his debt was immediately paid, and that, 
before sunset on that day, he was once more out of Paris, and on 
his way into the south of France. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

"I will tell you," says Rosalind, "who Time ambles withal, who 
Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal, and who he stands 
still withal." But the truth is, however, that Time gallops with 
us all. In the impat}enpe of our boyhood he may seem to go too 
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slow, and in the feebleness of our age he may seem to go too fast , 
but, alas ! his pace is very equable, as we all find at last, and 
skilful must be that rider whom he does not in the end leave in 
the mire. 

It is an excellent observation of a great poet, that, let a man live 
as long as he will, the first thirty years of his life will always seem 
the longest ; and the daily routine of our after years passes like 
the round of a clock, while the hands on the outside and the move- 
ments within, mark the passing of time to others, without a con- 
sciousness thereof in itself, till the weight has run down, and the 
pendulum stands still. 

The place, however, in which time may be made to run the 
fastest is in a book, where the author, so long as he is writing it, 
at least, by the magic wand called his pen, reigns supreme with 
undisputed sway over everything that is brought within his own 
particular circle. Even Time himself, thejhoary -headed sage whose 
resistless power neither towers nor temples, thrones nor dynasties, 
have been able to withstand, is obliged to obey when brought under 
that rod, and to hurry or slacken his pace according to the writer's 
will. He may, perhaps, revenge himself upon the readers after- 
wards, but here he is under our dominion; and, accordingly, I 
command that eighteen years shall pass, as if it were but a 
dream, between the conclusion of the last chapter and the events 
which I am now about to record. Suppose yourself, gentle reader, 
to be one of the seven sleepers, and the interval that I now propose 
to you will seem but as a short nap. 

Space, too, I must control as well as time, and lead the mind 
away from the busy metropolis of France into a distant province, 
conveying myself and others into the midst of scenes far more 
congenial to all our feelings than the dull and dusty capital, with 
its vicious crowds and idle gaities, where pleasure supplies the 
place of happiness, and luxury tries to pass itself for contentment. 

Eighteen years had elapsed, then, since the execution of the 
murderers of Gaultier Fiteau. Eighteen years had elapsed since 
the talent and decision which Pierre Morin had displayed on that 
occasion had attracted the notice of one who was willing and able 
to raise him above the station in which we have first depicted him. 
Eighteen years had passed since the Abbe de Castelneau had 
adopted, if we may so call it, the child Annette, and had quitted 
Paris, for the second time, since he first appeared before the reader. 
! What were the changes those eighteen years had produced? In 
the states and empires of Europe, changes immense and extraordi- 
nary ! The same king, indeed, still sat upon the throne of France, 
but society itself had undergone a vast alteration, and all the rela- 
tions of the kingdom with foreign states were different. Enemies 
had become friends, and friends enemies, and the nearest of the 
monarch's kindred were hostilely opposed to his views. 

To a narrower circle, however, we must bound our own inquiries. 
What were the changes those eighteen years had produced in the 
Abbe de Castelneau, and the child he had so strangely adopted, 
at a moment when, as we have shown, he had but little wealth of 
any kind even to support himself? In person, he remained verj 
much the same as we have already described him. His hair 
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might be somewhat more grey ; and certain indescribable appear- 
ances might indicate to an attentive eye, that Time's wing had 
flapped more than once over his head since we first presented him 
to the eye of the reader. He was older in appearance, but yet not 
much; for at the former period he had looked older than he really 
was, and at the latter he looked younger. 

1 In his mind there had taken place various changes : and although 
I do not intend to enter into any minute account of his character, 
but rather to let it develope itself, yet it may be as well to keep in 
mind that this is no creation of the fancy, but a living creature of 
flesh and blood; a being mingled of good and evil, which then 
existed, and which has had many a successor since. It is well to 
remember, also, that he was a man of strong passions and feelings, 
both vicious and virtuous ; and that the thing then called philoso- 
phy had taken away from him those principles upon which his 
good feelings might have rested secure, and had only served to 
teach him to conceal his sensations from others, and very often 
from himself. 

Since he had quitted Paris, however, the better feelings had ob- 
tained wider sway, there was not, in short, so much temptation to 
evil ; there were many opportunities of good. He learnt to abhor, 
in new employments and occupations, amusements in which he had 
formerly sought for the exercise of a keen and active mind, and the 
gratification of an eager and excitable disposition. The gaming- 
table had been one of his greatest resources, and he had always 
sought those games in which chance and skill had an equal share, 
in order that he might stimulate his heart by expectation and 
anxiety, and exercise his mind by calculation at the same time. 
There was also a sort of pride and pleasure to him in displaying a 
certain stoical apathy, which he did not really feel, in regard to the 
risks and the event of the game. Since he had quitted Paris, 
however, he had never touched, nor even seen, a card. He had 
found for himself occupation in the neighbourhood of a small 
house, not far from the town of Agen, in which he dwelt for ten 
years ; and out of the very limited income that remained to him, 
he had contrived to do great good amongst the peasantry around. 
He had quieted dissensions, assisted the poor, had given education to 
the young, and advice to the old; and, living very frugally himself, 
he never felt the pressure of need, nor regret at the loss of luxury. 

In his own home, however, still remained the sweet child whom 
he had adopted ; and that very fact might be, perhaps, the great 
cause — though beyond doubt there were many others co-operating 
— which produced such a change in the habits, if not in the charac- 
ter, of the Abbe de Castelneau. It was not only that she offered 
sufficient occupation for every spare moment ; it was not only that 
she afforded sufficient excitement, and supplied a matter of con- 
tinual speculation to his philosophy, but it was likewise — at least, 
I believe so — that there is something in the pure and simple inno- 
cence of infancy, a fragrance as it were, fresh from the hand of the 
great Creator of all spirits, which naturally communicates itself to 
those who are brought near it; purifying, sanctifying, and blessing, 
by the sight of that guilelessness which they must love, and the 
loss of which, in their own case, they must regret. 
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This very fact was a matter of speculation to the Abbe de Cas- 
telneau himself; and often, when he quitted her, after having 
amused himself for many an hour with her infant sports and 
gambols, he would walk forth up the side of the hill with his eyes 
bent down upon the ground, looking thoughtful, and, as the pea- 
santry used to fancy, gloomy, but with a chastened joy in his 
heart which he had never known in scenes of revelry, and plea- 
sure, and indulgence. 

" It is strange !" he would murmur to himself — " it is very 
strange! I feel better, and wiser, and happier; and all from com- 
munion with a child!" 

Thus passed by the days, to him seeming almost as brief as the 
sentences in which we have recorded the lapse of those eighteen 
years. But before much more than one half of those eighteen 
years!.,had flown, a great change took place in the fortunes of the 
Abbe de Castelneau; and he was suddenly not only restored to as 
much affluence as he had ever known, but to much greater wealth 
than he had ever any right to expect. It was not that any of the 
different benefices which he held, having satisfied the claims of his 
creditors, were turned to his own use, for it required a longer time 
than that to pay all the debts that he had contracted; but, 
at the end of the ninth year, a report reached him that the son of 
his uncle, the Count de Castelneau — the only surviving son— for 
it may be recollected that the elder son had been killed in battle 
about the period at which this history commenced — was danger- 
ously ill. 

The tidings seemed to affect him but little, for this young man 
had been but a mere boy when the late abbe had been admitted 
within the walls of the chateau of Castelneau. He had loved his 
elder cousin most sincerely, and had lamented him truly and 
deeply when he fell by the banks of the Rhine ; but his own con- 
duct had excluded him for many years from the dwelling of his 
noble relation, and he took no thought nor interest in the [young 
heir of that high house. 

Soon after, news again reached him that the youth was dead: 
all he said in the way of mourning was, "Poor boy!" But he 
added, " Now, were I avaricious, I would go and throw myself at 
the feet of this old man, profess repentance for all my past errors, 
and induce him to leave me his rich estates, as well as the old 
chateau which must be mine — unless, indeed, he marry again, and 
have another heir. But I will do none of these things : he was 
cruel to his eldest son, harsh to his own unhappy wife, stern and 
unjust to me, and I will not bend to him. Let him leave his 
wealth to whom he will, I shall have enough to give a dower to 
my sweet little Annette, and that will close the account well." 

He went not to see his uncle, nor held any communication with 
him ; and it may be easily supposed that this uncle took no notice 
of him. Not long after, however, the Bishop of Toulouse, in 
passing through that part of the country, took up his abode at the 
abbe's house for a day or two, inquiring into various facts concern- 
ing the neighbouring districts, in regard to which none could give 
him such good information as his host. The abbe entertained him 
with a degree of studied plainness that amused the good prelate, 
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but put him at his ease. There was certainly a slight addition 
made to the breakfast, dinner, and supper of the Abbe de Castel- 
neau, but it was in quantity, not in quality, that any change 
appeared. The bishop was struck, pleased, and amused, too, with 
the young Annette, and asked her name one day after she had 
just quitted the room. 

" Annette de St. Morin," replied the abbe, briefly. 

The bishop smiled. "Not your child, I hope, monsieur l'abbe?" 
said the bishop. 

"Yes, my lord!" replied the abbe; but the moment after he ad- 
ded, with a low bow and cynical look, "my child by adoption and 
affection, but nothing more." 

The bishop made no reply, but took his leave of the abbe on the 
following day; and some months passed in the usual course, with- 
out any event of any importance sufficient to require notice here. 
At length, however, a courier with a foaming horse stopped at the 
dwelling of the Abbe de Castelneau, who was at that moment 
walking down the steps of his house into the little garden that 
surrounded it. The courier bowed low, and presented to him a 
letter, which the abbe took, and turned to the address with the 
same calm and unmoved countenance which he now habitually 
maintained. 

On the back of the epistle he read, " To the Abbe, Count of Cas- 
telneau, Castres, near Agen." The seal was black; and opening it 
he proceeded to read a letter from the curate of the parish in which 
the chateau of Castelneau was situated, informing him of the death 
of his relation, and telling him that the late count had left no will, 
having destroyed, the very day before he died, a will which he 
had made some time previous. 

The abbe thus found himself at once in possession of rank and 
great wealth, but still he received such intelligence without a 
change of expression, and merely ordered his simple antiquated 
chaise — which seemed to have appropriated to itself all the dust 
that had been raised upon the roads in the vicinity for more than 
a century — to be brought round with the two long-tailed mules 
which had drawn him and his little charge about the neighbour- 
hood of Agen ever since he had quitted Paris. 

Everything was made ready in the space of two hours. The 
abbe got in first, the little girl and Donnine followed, the old man- 
servant in the grey livery took his place on the outside, and, hav- 
ing hitherto acted the part of gardener as well as lackey, now per- 
formed the office of coachman. The journey occupied more than 
one day, as any person acquainted with the country may under- 
stand, although it must be remembered, that the Castelneau of 
which we speak is not that in the Herault, but rather that at the 
distance of some four or five leagues from Cahors, in one of the 
most picturesque and extraordinary parts of Prance. There are 
two or three other places of the same name. Another belonging 
to the same family was to be found near Auch ; but it will be re- 
marked, that wherever the name of Castelneau is met with, there 
will likewise be found a combination of wood, water, and rocky 
scenery, affording much picturesque beauty, and presenting many 
a spot where the poet and the painter may rest and dream. The 
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Castelneau, however, near Auch, though it possessed at that time, 
and perhaps does so still, an old castle, was not inhabited by the 
counts of Castleneau; and the place towards which the abbe bent 
his steps was that in Querci, not far from Figeac. 

Everything was new and delightful to Annette de St. Morin, as 
the little girl was now called, so that to her at least the journey 
did not seem a long one. The abbe showed no impatience on his 
own part ; but still he pressed the mules upon their work, as the 
funeral of the late count was to be delayed till his arrival. 

At length he reached the castle of his ancestors — a castle, proba- 
bly the oldest of the kind in France, of which many parts still 
stand, as they were raised from the ground in the dark ages under 
the Merovingian kings of France. The servants, drawn up in 
mourning, waited him in the great hall, with somewhat of feudal 
pomp and parade ; and, passing through the double line, the abbe 
went on without taking notice of any one till he reached the cham- 
ber which had been prepared for him, and in which the cure of the 
village, and the principal notary of Figeac, had remained till his 
arrival. 

The funeral was performed with great pomp. The abbe took 
undisputed possession of the property; and, accompanied by the 
notary, broke the seals which had been placed upon the various 
cabinets, and went through the examination of innumerable papers 
which had belonged to the dead man. 

It is always a sad and terrible task — where there is any human 
feeling left in the heart — that of examining the papers and letters 
of those who are gone. The records of fruitless affections, of disap- 
pointed hopes, of tenderness perhaps misplaced, perhaps turned by 
the will of fate to scourge the heart that felt it, are there all before 
our eyes. Side by side, at one view, and in one instant, we have 
before us the history of a human life, and its sad and awful moral: 
we have there the picture of every bright enjoyment, of every warm 
domestic blessing; while, written by the hand of death beneath 
them, is the terrible truth: " These are all past away for ever, and 
so will it soon be with thee likewise !" 

"Whether he felt these things or not, nobody could tell from the 
countenance of the Abbe, Count de Castelneau. He appeared 
neither more nor less sad after the examination than before. One 
tiling, however, he did find amongst the papers of his deceased re- 
lation, which called up to his lip that faint and doubtful smile of 
which we have before had occasion to speak. This was a letter 
from the Bishop of Toulouse to the late Count de Castelneau, and 
dated some few months before the death of the latter. It gave an 
account of the abbe's own state and character at the time, "and re- 
presented him as entirely changed and reclaimed from all the vices 
which at one time had degraded him, living an honourable and 
useful life, and conferring many benefits on those who surrounded 
him. 

The Abbe de Castelneau sealed the letter up, and labelled it with 
the words, "My character from my last place;" but he did not 
doubt, any more than the reader does, that this very character, 
given to him by the Bishop of Toulouse, had put him in possession 
of the wealth and estates which were now his. It may be asked, 
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If that wealth brought happiness with it? the answer must be, It 
would appear not. The abbe was not more cheerful, even less so; 
his gravity sunk into gloom; there was a sadness about him which 
not even the presence of the being he loved best on earth, his own 
little Annette, as he used to call her, could altogether dissipate, j 

His personal habits in the meantime remained almost unchanged, 
though he took the necessary measures to free himself from his 
obligations to the church. The whole neighbourhood said, when 
they heard of this, that the Count de Castelneau would marry for 
the sake of an heir; that he was a young man, and a handsome 
man, and one that had loved but too much the society of women. 
It was not likely, therefore, that he would remain single; and 
everybody anticipated that Annette de St. Morin would soon feel 
a great difference in the conduct of her father by adoption ; for 
that a new mistress would be speedily given to that household of 
which she had been hitherto the pride and delight. 

The count, however, did not justify these prognostications. 
Though he had abandoned the church, he still retained in all his 
garments, the grave hue of it's habiliments; lived with infinite 
frugality and moderation, and showed a great distaste of that 
which is commonly called society. The Count de Castleneau 
might still have retained possession of some of the rents and re- 
venues which he had derived from the church, although he had 
freed himself from his vows in all due form, as was but too fre- 
quently the case in France at that time. He did not think fit so 
to do, however, but paid all his debts, and resigned every benefice, 
abbey, and impropriation which had formed the great bulk of his 
income before the death of his uncle. In the management of his 
own property he was liberal and charitable to others, though spar- 
ing to himself; and, had he sought for such honours, might have 
gained the character of a saint. But of such a distinction he was 
in no degree ambitious. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Having traced the passing of the eighteen years which we have 
mentioned, as far as in their flight they influenced the situation of 
the Abbe de Castelneau, we must now pause for a short time to 
inquire into their effect upon another of our characters ; though 
here the subject is infinitely more delicate, and the investigation 
more obscure. 

To examine into the tortuous ways of the human heart — a laby- 
rinth where darkness is added to intricacy — is, at the best, a most 
difficult task ; for where shall we find a clue, where a light to guide 
us, where a voice to tell us, at each step, whether we are right or 
wrong? But to examine into the heart of a woman, is a more 
difficult undertaking still; for the paths are finer and less distinctly 
traced, and very, very often, even the owner of the place remains 
wilfully ignorant of all the many turnings and windings of the way. 
Coarse hands can separate the bundles of coarse twine; but it 
needs a fine touch to divide the film of the silkworm, or to discover 
the flaws of the diamond. Nevertheless, it is a part of my ap- 
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pointed task, to examine the progress, and inquire into the charac- 
ter and feelings, of her whom we must now call, as her father by 
adoption had called her, Annette de St. Morin. 

We left her an infant ; a very beautiful infant, truly ; full of en- 
gaging graces and sweet smiles, overflowing with health and good 
temper. Tears were great strangers in her eyes, even as a child ; 
and, whatever she might carry out of the world, or go through 
therein, she certainly brought into it as great a fund of happy sen- 
sations as ever infant was yet endowed with. Human nature is so 
fond of happiness, that it is scarcely possible to help loving any 
being we see innocently happy. The reverse, indeed, does not 
hold good, for the deepest and tenderest interest can be excited by 
the sight of virtuous grief; but still there is something so engaging 
in happiness, that few hearts can witness it without being attracted 
towards those who possess it. Certain it is — whether by the pos- 
session of this attractive power, or what other quality, I know not, 
certain it is that Annette de St. Morin, as an infant, engaged the 
liearts of all those who surrounded her. We have already men- 
tioned the love which she excited in the Abbe de Castelneau: — it 
was the same with the good Donnine, it was the same with the 
old lackey, and with every other person that approached her. This 
was the case in infancy; and as time daily. more and more de- 
veloped her graces, and opened new channels for her sunshiny 
cheerfulness to display itself — as she learned to clap her little 
hands with joy when anything pleased her, to run from one fond 
friend to auother, and to speak broken words with the sweet tongue 
ot childhood — there came melting sensations over hearts that had 
never melted before, and feelings of tenderness that set all cold 
philosophy at defiance. 

She preserved all the beauties and the graces with which she set 
out in lift; till she was about seven years old; and, during that 
period, she went through all the ordinary diseases of childhood, 
showing, in moments of suffering and sickness, the same imper- 
turbable and happy calm which we have before mentioned. She 
might be languid with fever, but she was never querulous nor irri- 
table; the lip might be parched and the eye dull; but there was 
always a smile came up upon the face when her ear caught the 
Founds of the voices that she loved. 

Wl. 'ii she was about seven years of age, she began to lose the 
beauty which had distinguished her; her features grew ill-propor- 
tioned, Jut 1 ice thin, her form lost the roundness of childhood; 
and dough her eyes were still fine and her hair beautiful, yet no 
„ne, wlio did not examine very closely, perceived any promise of 
after -liveliness. 11ns state of transition continued for several 
years; and at the time when t she arrived at the chateau of Castel- 
neau, many of the ladies in the vicinity pronounced her an uelv 
little ySrl; and, though they looked in vain for any fcenTss be- 
i wee:i her and her adopted father, yet argued SrL i + w *L 
rnust be his own child, otherwise, he could take f' 7 *?' She 

so devoid of beauty. take no Merest m one 

There was a change coming, however. s nmo + 
the complexion of Annette de St. Morin beo-ir , ♦ years after ' 

rosy brightness which it had in her infaneT w re i umo the clear 

■ ' ±ler f °rm grew, not 
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only tall and graceful, but rounded in the most exquisite contour; 
gradually, year after year, her features became finer, the whole ar- 
rangements of her countenance more harmonious, her eyes retained 
their brightness and their lustre, the lashes that overshadowed 
them appeared longer, and darker, and softer, every day; and the 
lips, which had always smiled sweetly, now became full and rosy, 
with that exquisite bend, which is so rarely seen, except on the 
cold, pale face of the Grecian statue. The hand and the foot re- 
mained small and symmetrical; and it was remarked, that, in 
whatever way they fell, the lines they formed were all full of 
grace. Even her hair, which was very luxuriant, though it did 
not absolutely curl in large masses, except when very long, yet 
had an irrepressible wave which pervaded the whole, and caught the 
light in glossy gleams wherever the sun fell upon it. In short, 
she thus changed twice in those eighteen years: from a lovely 
infant to a plain child, and from a plain child to a most beautiful 
woman. 

Such had been the alterations of her person during the period I 
have mentioned ; and I have spoken of them first, as less difficult 
to deal with than her mind. But that mind went on step by step, 
developing all its powers under careful nurture. The course of 
education to which the abbe subjected her, was very strange, when 
his circumstances and situation are considered. It was not the 
education which one would have expected from a man, a dissipated 
man, a Frenchman, or a Eoman Catholic. In the first place, it was 
perfectly feminine : there was none of those harsh studies in it with 
which men, when intrusted with the education of women, so often 
unsex them. Prom the earliest age, he taught her the love of truth 
and sincerity, he implanted in her mind that everything was to be 
sacrificed to that; he made it, in short, the first principle of her 
education. But he taught her, too, to be gentle, and docile, and 
thoughtful for others. He taught her to avoid all that might give 
pain ; but what may seem stranger than all, is, that he taught her 
these things all from one source — the book of our salvation. 

In the course of so teaching her, he suffered the cause of his 
anxiety to fill her mind with the words of that book to appear on 
one or two occasions. The first time that he did so, was when she 
was about ten years old, and he found that something which she 
met with in the history of the Saviour, was too difficult for her to 
comprehend. 

"My dear child," said the abbe, "you cannot understand it, and 
I do not expect you to do so ; but I am giving these treasures to 
your heart, and not to your mind : your mind will share in them 
hereafter. I wish them to be part of your feelings, part of your 
existence : the dowry of your spirit. I tell you, Annette, that I 
would willingly give this right hand, to have received these words 
in youth, through the heart, rather than in manhood, through the 
understanding. Eor, oh ! my sweet girl, after that heart has been 
hardened by the fierce fire of the world, wa may be convinced without 
faith, and believe without feeling." 

Upon this principle it was evident that he acted ; but there was 
nothing in the least ascetic in his teaching, for it was all redolent 
of that joy and cheerfulness which breathes from the volume that 
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he opened to her. In short, he told her to be happy, and he taught 
her how. 

He added, moreover, everything that could give her the graces 
of society, and the highest accomplishments that could be obtained. 
He thought none of these things frivolous and light when they did 
not interfere with higher things ; and he believed, nay, he knew, 
that they might go hand in hand with the holiest thoughts. He 
showed her, that every talent and endowment possessed by man, 
whether corporeal or mental, is the gift of God : and that it is one 
part of the worship of God to cultivate and employ those talents 
by every means that he has placed within our power. " God has 
forbidden excess," he said, "in anything; and he himself has told 
us those things which in themselves are evil. Thus it would be an 
impious arraignment of his providence to say, that any of those 
things which he has given, and not forbidden, may not be used in 
moderation. The lark," he said, " my child, sings at the gate of 
heaven. Sing you also in the happiness of your heart ; and in so 
singing, remember the God who made sweet sounds, and who taught 
man to harmonise them, and to give a finer voice to all the emo- 
tions of his mind. The finger of God, too," he said, " is in all the 
beautiful tilings of the world; and when, with the pencil, your hand 
traces them, my Annette, you will not forget the hand that formed 
them. Every enjoyment that is innocent and moderate we may 
believe was given us expressly from above; and the test by which 
you should try your enjoyments is by the prayer that you can re- 
peat after them. If, after any pleasure, you can raise your voice 
to the Almighty with an attentive and unwavering mind, you may 
feel sure that your enjoyment has been moderate. If, with a 
knowledge of His word, you can ask Him to bless you in such things, 
you may be sure that your enjoyment has been good." 

Such were the doctrines that he taught, and such were the prin- 
ciples upon which he acted towards his adopted child. It may be 
said, this was a much better and more amiable man than he has 
been represented in the beginning; but such is not the case. I 
have said that his character was mingled of good and evil ; but his 
love for that child separated the good from the evil, and he gave all 
the better part to her. 

I'] very advantage that any of the neighbouring towns could afford 
was procured for Annette with the most boundless generosity by 
the abbe, after he became Count de Castelneau. Every skilful 
master that could be heard of was called to the chateau to give her 
instruction in turn ; and in the hours which were devoted to read- 
ing, the abbe, who was a man of refined taste, made her acquainted 
with all that was beautiful in the first writers in his own and other 
countries. One thing, however, he excluded entirely, which was 
that class of composition which was then generally called philoso- 
phy. He said, that a man who had once drunk of a cup of poison, 
and had suffered from the consequences all his life, would never 
hold the same to the lips of one he loved. 

Conducted in this manner, we may easily conceive what was the 
effect of education upon a mind naturally full of high qualities and 
endowed with very great abilities of all kinds. But there was one 
particular circumstance which iuTected, in a marked and peculiar 
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manner, the character of Annette de St. Morin. This was the state 
of comparative seclusion in which she lived. The Count de Cas- 
telneau courted not society ; and, indeed, during a great part of the 
year there was but little to be found in the neighbourhood of the 
chateau. The metropolis, so to speak, had swallowed up, like a 
great gulf, the nobility of France ; and few, if any of the members 
of that body, spent more than a month or two on their own estates. 
When they did appear in the country, they came with all the vices 
of a great city hot and flagrant about them, and, consequently, they 
were not very desirable companions either for the count or his 
young charge. He took care, however, that the tone of her man- 
ners should be high and refined. She had the politeness of nature 
from gentleness of thought, and all those graces of demeanour 
which cultivation and refinement of mind can alone afford. But 
still there was a difference between herself and the general world 
of Paris. It was difficult to discern in what that difference lay, and 
yet it was very striking. It was, in truth, that she thought for 
herself, and did not think only as others thought. Of course, in 
very many respects, her thoughts were, in substance, the same as 
other people's; but they suggested themselves in different forms 
from those of other people, and they continually presented modes 
and expressions different from those which other persons would 
have used. 

The society which she did mingle with in the neighbourhood con- 
sisted of a few of the old and respectable families of the province, 
in some of whom poverty, and in some of whom pride, counteracted 
the attractions of the capital and retained them in the country, 
where small means afforded all that was necessary, and where old 
blood and renowned ancestry were sufficient to insure distinction. 
In Paris such was not the case : there, even great wealth sunk down 
to competence; and old family and great renown were only re- 
garded as small adjuncts to other more attractive qualities, and as 
nothing without them. 

From time to time, too, the count visited the town of Cahors, 
and took Annette de St. Morin with him; and on those occasions, 
generally some public event, the royal officers of the province, and 
most of the other nobles,- even from considerable distances, visited 
the town, and brought their families to grace the meeting. 

Thus Annette de St. Morin was not without a thorough know- 
ledge of all the forms and manners of the world, and was fitted 
in every respect to mingle gracefully with it, and to play her part 
even with distinction. Still, however, the greater part of her time 
was passed nearly in solitude; for at the chateau of Castelneau a 
visit was a rare occurrence, and to dine or sup out in the neigh- 
bourhood was an event to be recorded in the history of the year. 
The count, it is true, during the early part of her life, devoted all 
the morning to teach and educate her ; but after the hour of noon 
he spent a considerable portion of the day alone, and Annette was 
left to wander through the neighbouring country, and about the 
grounds of the chateau, as she thought fit. 

Every one who has visited that part of France must know that 
the vicinity of Castelneau is very beautiful, and the very fact of its 
loveliness had a considerable effect upon her mind. There can be 
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no doubt, that upon the impressions which we receive in youth, 
through any of the senses, depend, in a great degree, the tastes, if 
not the feelings, which form our happiness or unhappiness in after 
years. Those impressions sink more deeply into our hearts than 
any others we ever receive. They are, as it were, the mould from 
which the clay takes its form while it is yet soft and unhardened 
by the fire of the world; and thus it was that Annette de St. Morin 
derived from the scenes in which she was accustomed to move pe- 
culiar habits of feeling which affected the whole course of her 
thoughts. Those thoughts were, if one may so term it. picturesque. 
She loved all that was beautiful, and great, and good ; but there 
was a land of enthusiastic eagerness in all she did, which was cer- 
tainly derived from the grandeur and wildness of the scenery 
which surrounded her in her early years. 

Annette's mind was not one that dwelt much upon herself. She 
knew that she was beautiful ; for it is scarcely possible to conceive 
a situation in which that knowledge can be excluded from a 
woman's heart, without gross and shameful falsehood on the part 
of those who surround her ; but she knew not how beautiful, nor 
was she vain of a quality which she estimated at its due value and 
no more. She thought little of it, in short ; and her mind scarcely 
rested for a moment at a time upon a gift which she felt was 
shared by every flower and every bird. It was natural that — not 
living amongst people with whom such things were of much con- 
sequence, whom beauty did not attract, and whom plainness would 
not have repelled — it was natural that she should not attach to 
personal advantages that unreal worth which a vain world in gene- 
ral accords to it. She knew not that vice and folly would often be 
sought and followed for the sake of beauty, where virtue and wis- 
dom would attract no attention nor respect. I have said she knew 
not, but I should have said she comprehended not ; for she had read 
and heard that it was so, and, perhaps, gave mere assent to the 
tale without bringing the tiling home to her own heart ; for there is 
a great difference between those three acts, knowing, and compre- 
hending, and feeling. Of course, though she might have know- 
ledge, she had no experience; and though she had principles to 
guide her own conduct, she had no data to judge of that of others. 
Her father, by adoption, had indeed taken pains to give her some 
insight into the world's ways, yet she had learnt the facts but as a 
lesson, without any practical application thereof. She often, indeed, 
was tempted into wild and vague speculations as to what that great 
world really was which she heard so frequently talked of; and as 
she walked by the banks of any of the manifold rivers of that land 
of streams and fountains, she would gaze thoughtfully upon the 
waters, wishing that, like them, her mind might flow on through 
all the thousand scenes of bright nature and glad human life which 
decorated their banks, and see that busy world of action and en- 
deavour which each town along their course was certain to display. 
She would picture to herself all that might then meet her eye, and 
the many matters of deep interest and curiosity which might be 
opened to her sight. But then, again, a voice seemed to whisper 
from within, that those waters could not pass amidst the scenes of 
man's existence without their brightness being troubled by im- 
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purity, till at length they would reach their conclusion in a turbid 
and darksome stream; that never could they turn back upon their 
course, but must go onward for ever, bearing with them every bur- 
den that was cast upon them, and every fouler stream that was 
poured in upon their once pure bosom. She shuddered as she thus 
thought, and the brief curiosity in which she had indulged passed 
away like a dream. 

This was not the only speculation, however, with which she 
amused herself; for knowledge without experience is ever vi- 
sionary: but as she walked in solitude through the woods and 
upon the hills in the neighbourhood of Castelneau, during those 
hours which the count spent alone in the chateau, thousands of 
bright fancies would rise before her eyes, imaginations that would 
have become hopes if they had had any tangible object to fix upon. 
She would ask herself the meaning of the lark's gay song; she 
would give a voice to the whispering of the wind; the flowers 
would wake into life under her eyes, and act their parts in dramas 
of her own creation. These things grew upon her in her sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and her eighteenth year; but a time was rapidly 
coming when visions were to give place to realities, and her heart 
was taught to speak instead of her imagination. 



CHAPTER X. 

The chateau of Castelneau still presents towers, and ramparts, 
and bastions of great antiquity, or at least it did so twenty years 
ago ; but at the more remote period of which I speak, the building 
was in full preservation, and in external form retained all the pecu- 
liarities of the age in which it was built, though the interior had 
been modernized and fitted up with the luxurious extravagance of 
the reign of Louis XV. Within the walls of the chateau were no 
less than three large courts, separated from each other by massive 
piles of building, containing long and rambling corridors and ex- 
tensive halls, with innumerable smaller chambers scattered here 
and there, with much space wasted, but with no small economy of 
light. Besides these masses of building, and the vast circuit of 
walls and towers that surrounded them and united them together, 
were several large square edifices detached from the rest of the 
castle, or only united to it, either by a sort of covered bridge high 
up in the air, or a passage cat through the rock beneath, and issu- 
suing forth from those apartments, which, in the modern arrange- 
ments that had been made in the castle, were appropriated to 
butlers, cooks, and serving-men. Though the mole-like process 
of proceeding under the earth gives an idea of mystery and dark- 
ness to our minds in the present day, when we are altogether 
what may be called an upstairs world, yet to the servants of 
the chateau of Castelneau the matter had become so familiar, 
that they passed through a subterranean passage, which would 
have furnished the highest enjoyment to one of the votaries of 
Udolpho, as calmly and coolly as we go from one ordinary room to 
another. Notwithstanding the antiquity of the chateau itself, by 
some extraordinary forgetful ness on the part of its inhabitants, it 
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was unprovided even with a ghost. The eastern tower itself pos- 
sessed some of the most cheerful apartments in the whole building; 
and that face of the chateau which looked towards the south con- 
tained several of the most gay and smiling halls that the arts of 
any period could have devised, with deep oriel windows, in the re- 
cesses of which the sunshine loved to linger and draw patterns on 
the oaken floor. In short, many parts of the castle afforded as 
bright and pleasant a habitation as it was possible for man to de- 
sire; and the number of servants and retainers, usually kept up 
therein, tilled it so full of human life, that everything like the ap- 
pearance of solitude was banished from its precincts. 

The neighbourhood, indeed, though the land is most warm and 
sunny, had somewhat of the wild and the sublime in its general as- 
pect. It retains more than any other part of France that I have 
visited, that feudal colouring, if I may so term it, which leads themind 
back at once to early and more simple times. There are manifold 
woods and streams, wide forests, deep valleys, fountains innumera- 
ble. Nor are these last alone the sources of small rills, that spring 
in a jet of silver from the bank, and flow on, soon losing them- 
selves in some greater body of water ; but in some parts of that 
district, rivers burst at once from the green turf in the midst of the 
forest, issuing from a depth that no one as yet has been able to 
fathom. The houses of the peasantry, however lowly, have a neat- 
ness about them which speaks of natural taste : there is a love of 
flowers, and a fondness for bright, but harmonious, colours, which 
smacks of a peculiar sort of poetry of the mind; and the very jar- 
gon of the peasantry is sweet and softened, however incorrect, 
giving proof of an ear highly sensible to musical sounds. Here, 
indeed, was spoken in former times, in great purity, the soft 
Langue d'Oc, undoubtedly one of the most harmonious tongues of 
modern Europe; and there is a charm in that harmony of language, 
in its connexion with the imagination, at which reason and philo- 
sophy are sometimes indignant. Many a very sensible and clever 
man has puzzled himself to divine how it is that the songs of the 
Troubadours, though very much inferior in reason and in wit to the 
compositions of their more northern neighbours, the Trouveres, 
have obtained a much higher reputation, and still retain their hold 
upon the public mind. There may be many causes for this fact, 
but one of those causes undoubtedly is, the superior harmony of 
the Langue d'Oc over the Langue d'Oil. 

However that may be, everything around Figeac and its neigh- 
bourhood spoke not alone of the early days of the good olden time, 
but of early days in their brightest aspect — early days in their 
sunshine and calmness; for, alas, those early feudal days had also 
their clouds and their storms. The people of the district were not 
numerous, but food was plenty amongst them, and therefore, they 
might well be contented ; for although plenty will not always pro- 
duce content, yet very seldom, if ever, is content found without it. 
Neither was the population very thin : there were few moors or 
wastes of any kind, though the woodlands were extensive; but 
those woodlands, it must be recollected, were amongst the richest 
districts of the province. In the skirts of the forests, however, as 
well as in other places, were numerous villages and hamlets, and 
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often in the heart of the wood itself, appeared a neat cottage, always 
placed in the best and most picturesque situation on the top of 
some high bank, or on the slope of some gentle hill, where the 
advantages of air, and shelter, and dryness, were all combined. No 
bad indication of the character of the peasantry of any particular 
country is to be found in the situation of the hamlets and cottages, 
and in these respects the positions chosen by the people in that 
neighbourhood harmonized well with their ordinary tastes and 
feelings. 

The soil in general was dry and wholesome, and that part which 
was given up to the production of timber was generally the broken 
ground which it would have been difficult to reduce to form and 
shape by any effort of the ploughshare. No regularity had pre- 
vailed in the art of planting during those remote centuries when 
the seeds of the oaks and beeches that grew around Castelneau were 
sown — if, indeed, the woods themselves were not remnants of the 
old primeval forests which once covered the whole face of the 
country — and thus the greatest picturesque beauty was to be found 
in the forest ground. The rest of the land, it is true, was very 
beautiful also ; but often from the edges of the wood were to be 
seen bright glimpses of the open country, mingling with the fringe 
of green trees that skirted the hills, and combining many sorts of 
natural beauty in one. The climate, too, in that part of France, is 
peculiarly fine ; and although so many rivers and springs appear in 
every direction, very little rain falls, and the hea.yy clouds that 
sometimes gather round, float slowly past to higfcr regions, and 
pour their showers upon the tops of the distant mountains. It thus 
becomes a land of gleams, where the sunshine and shadow seem 
constantly playing with each other, and running races over the 
green hill sides. 

Amongst such scenes were passed the years of Annette de St. 
Morin, from the time she was ten years of age till the time she was 
eighteen; and, as I have stated before, those gleams, and woods, 
and hills, and valleys, and bright streams, had no unimportant 
part in her education. They fixed her tastes, and even in some 
degree formed her character. 

Few of the chateaux in the neighbourhood of that of Castelneau 
were inhabited. Many were in ruins ; and the two nearest houses, 
which dignified themselves with such a title, and which were yet 
tenanted by something better than bats and owls, lay at the dis- 
tance of more than five miles from it and from each other. One of 
these was situated not far from the banks of the Lot, and was in 
every respect very different from the chateau of Castelneau. It 
had been built by a marquis, in the latter part of the reign of 
Louis XIV. and had been embellished by his successor under the 
regency. The genealogical tree of the family was said not to be 
one of the tallest in the forest, though the branches had become 
very numerous of late years ; nor were the roots supposed to be 
very pure, at least no one had ever clearly ascertained into what 
soil they shot. The chateau itself was exactly what might be ex- 
pected from the age in which it was built, and the person who 
built it. It was all glass within and without. The windows were 
like what are termed goggle eyes, much too large, in short, for the 
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size of the place. There were also a great number too many for 
the small masses of masonry that supported them ; and to make 
these masses look the more flimsy, the skilful artist had not con- 
tented himself till he had covered them with plaster panels and 
arabesques. Tall stone pinnacles and balls covered the tops of 
each of the piers; a whole host of Cupids had been squandered 
upon different parts of the stone-work, and innumerable baskets 
of flowers afforded the little god of love something to do. The 
house was seated upon a raised platform, and every means were 
employed by manifold flights of shallow steps to weary the visitor 
in approaching the dwelling of the Marquis de Cajare. 

The interior resembled the outside in ornament and decoration. 
There was not a panel without some painting upon it, not in the 
best taste in the world ; and the ceilings and staircases were filled 
with Neptunes and Apollos, Cupids and Venuses, Tritons and 
Nereides. Manifold looking-glasses ornamented the walls, and the 
columns that supported the ceilings were fluted with blue glass. 
In the winter-time the house would have been intolerably cold ; 
but it was only during about three months in the very height of 
summer that the marquis and the marquise, after having talked 
to everybody in Paris of their chateau on the Lot, came down, 
with a select few of their acquaintances, to languish through the 
space allotted to a dull country life. 

The family of the marquis consisted of himself and his wife, one 
son and one daughter. The latter was somewhat older than An- 
nette de St. Morin ; handsome, too, and not without a certain de- 
gree of cleverness, but full of frivolity, conceit, and pretension. 
She had thus all the qualities requisite to attract the admiration 
of the youth of Paris ; and people were beginning to marvel that 
Mademoiselle de Cajare, now approaching her twentieth year, had 
not formed some splendid alliance. However, things in general 
were managed in Paris at that time in a very different manner 
from the arrangements of the present day. The young lady had 
little or nothing to do in the affair but to submit, and all the other 
particulars were arranged between her parents and the person to 
be coupled to herself for life, or, more often still, between them and 
his parents. This, indeed, was not always the case; for there 
never yet was a time, either in France or any other country, in 
which love-matches were not occasionally made, as is shown by the 
very distinction drawn in the language between the marriage 
d 1 amour and the marriage de convenance. 

It may be supposed, then, that in the society in which Made- 
moiselle de Cajare moved, the marriage de convenance was much 
more customary than any other sort of alliance ; and it began to 
be rumoured in the circles of Paris, that the marquis himself had 
not been so explicit in naming the dowry of his daughter as was 
desirable to the young gallants of the capital. Yet helived in the 
highest and most profuse style; and his son, who was serving with 
the army on the Rhine, never found any want of means to gratify 
whatever whim or caprice might come into the head of a spoilt 
child of fortune. 

The marquis himself was everything that had been the pink of 
perfection some thirty years before. He was, consequently, some- 
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what out of date, according to the manners of the day; and his 
graces had a degree of stiffness which occasionally excited the 
merriment of the dfyagte youth which filled the saloons of the me- 
tropolis. The marquise was what the people of her own time 
called a sweet, interesting woman, as heartless as it was possible 
to conceive, and of course as selfish. She had a certain sort of 
common sense, or, rather, I should say, discernment, about her, 
which made her perceive when she first set out in life, some six or 
seven-and-twenty years before, that as she had not enough ready 
wit to be piquante, she must assume the interesting and sentimen- 
tal ; and this having become her habitual style, she continued to 
languish and to sigh, and to look tender and beseeching, till all her 
charms began perceptibly to pass away, and the necessity of giving 
them a little heightening became more and more apparent every 
day. She took the hint which her looking-glass afforded; super- 
induced additional portions of red or white, in various places, as 
the case required; arranged the eyebrows with the nicest care, 
and added a lock here and there amongst her hair, where " time, 
who steals our years away," had stolen her tresses too. 

Such was one of the chateaux in the neighbourhood of Castel- 
neau, and such was the family to which it belonged. There was 
another, however, at about the same distance, in a different direc- 
tion. It was situated in that higher, if not more mountainous dis- 
trict, about Fons and St. Medard, and was as much the reverse of 
the chateau of Cajare in its site and appearance, as in the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants. In the jargon of the country it was called 
Castel Nogent, and the name of the gentleman who inhabited it 
was the Baron de Nogent. He was at this time an old man, but 
older, indeed, in appearance than in reality, for care had had its 
hand upon him as well as time. His hair was as white as snow, 
and his figure, which had once been tall and powerful, was now 
thin and somewhat bent. He was not, however, more than sixty 
years of age; and his countenance, though worn and somewhat 
pale, bore a noble and lofty look ; but withal there was an expres- 
sion of melancholy, nay, of almost hopelessness, about it, which 
was permanent, mingling with every other expression, even with 
a smile. 

The chateau was one of the old dwelling-houses of the country, 
not of so antique a date, indeed, as that of Castelneau, but still 
carrying its origin back for many centuries, and built upon the 
foundations of an older mansion, all record of the erection of which 
was lost in the lapse of time. It was not nearly so large as the 
chateau of Castelneau, and, indeed, never had been, but still it was 
a large building, and would have afforded ample accommodation for 
a numerous family and a splendid train. By such, however, it was 
not tenanted; for the baron himself had seen his wife, whom he 
had wedded from pure affection, and had never ceased to love, 
wither away ere she had been his more than four years, leaving 
him not exactly alone, for he had one son, but solitary in heart, 
and depressed by manifold misfortunes. The train of the baron, 
too, was very small; for his father had made great sacrifices for 
his king and for his country, and had, of course, met with neither 
reward nor remuneration. The baron, also, had suffered severe 
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losses of property from accidental causes ; and the chateau, not 
being half filled, was falling in some parts into decay. 

The scenery round it was very beautiful, full of woods, and 
rocks, and streams; and, in a part which had been formerly re- 
served as a hunting-park for the chateau itself, rose one of the 
heads of the small river Cere, rushing at once from a deep basin in 
the rock, in a jet of nearly four feet in diameter. 

The Abbe de Castelneau, as soon as he assumed the title of 
count, and took possession of the castles and estates, was imme- 
diately visited, in great state, by all the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, with the exception of, the Baron de Nogent. With grave and 
deliberate slowness he returned those visits, affording no great 
encouragement, either by his words or manner, to any attempt at 
intimacy. He waited for some time for the baron's call; but as 
that nobleman did not appear, he proceeded in his old post-chaise, 
drawn by the two mules, for which he retained an unwavering re- 
gard, to visit his solitary neighbour. The baron received him 
without any appearance of discomfort or surprise, but also with- 
out any show of pleasure. 

"Monsieur de Nogent," said the count, "we of Castelneau, and 
you of Nogent, have been friends for two hundred years, and per- 
haps longer : I see not why it should not be so still." 

"There is but one reason, count," replied the baron — " the house 
of Castelneau is rich, the house of Nogent is poor, and they meet 
not upon the same terms as in other days." 

" If riches could make any difference in regard, sir," replied the 
count, "friendship would be a thing not worth the trouble of com- 
ing two leagues from Castelneau to seek. I have shown you that 
I value it more highly than you seem to do: if you do not really 
hold it lightly, you will come to Castelneau in return." 

The baron smiled faintly. "I do not hold it lightly, indeed," he 
replied; "and since such are your feelings, Monsieur de Castelneau, 
I will, of course, return your visit, with pleasure. But I have so 
long avoided all society, from causes too painful for me to enter into, 
that I fear you will find but a dull and cheerless neighbour, though 
not from estimating friendship at a low rate, nor undervaluing high 
abilities when I meet with them." 

Some farther conversation took place, and the count inquired 
after the baron's son, whom he remembered a beautiful boy, some 
ten or twelve years before. 

"He is now," replied the baron, "one of the king's pages, and I 
hope, ere another year be over, to hear that he is serving his 
country in the field." 

The count wished the young gentleman success ; and after re- 
maining a reasonable time, in order to suffer all strangeness to 
wear off, he took his leave, and returned to the chateau of Castel- 
neau. His visit called forth another immediately, from the baron, 
who spoke and acted with less reserve than he had previously done, 
and mentioned his intention of proceeding very soon to Paris, in 
order to see his son equipped for the army. 

Not long after, the Count de Castelneau proceeded to the town 
of Cahors, for some time, to settle various matters of business con- 
nected with the inheritance which had just fallen to him. He took 
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Annette with him; and on their return, he found that the Baron de 
Nogent and his son had called during their absence. He returned 
the visit without a moment's loss of time ; but he found the old noble- 
man now alone, his son having returned to Paris in order to join 
the army. 

From that time forth, the years slipped by without any incident 
of importance chequering the intercourse between the Baron de 
Nogent and the Count de Castelneau. They met, sometimes twice, 
sometimes three times in the course of each year, but not oftener ; 
and towards the latter end of the eighteen years of which we have 
lately been speaking, when the baron visited the chateau of Castel- 
neau, his eyes would frequently rest for a moment upon the 
beautiful countenance of Annette de St. Morin, with a look of 
thoughtful inquiry, as if something puzzled him, and set his mind 
busily to work. 

CHAPTER XI. 

As each human heart is a world in itself, and we hare in this book 
more than one heart to deal with, it would take a whole constella- 
tion of such books to describe with any degree of minuteness and 
precision all the different points and particulars of the characters 
we have had under review, and the changes which took place 
therein in the space of the eighteen years so frequently referred to. 
"We have done our best, however, in a short space, to give some 
idea of the characters of the Count of Castelneau and his adopted 
child, Annette de St. Morin, together with a general view of the 
circumstances which surrounded them ; and however imperfectly 
all this may have been accomplished, it is time that we should pro- 
ceed to make the personages speak and act for themselves. 

We have told the generous reader, who is quite willing to believe 
that everything we do tell him is true, that during the three or 
four hours in the middle of the day which the Count de Castelneau 
thought fit to spend alone in solitary thought, Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin would wander forth through the bright scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood. During these excursions she was sometimes on horse- 
back, followed by numerous attendants ; for although the count was 
so simple in all his own habits, he never suffered her to want any 
of the outward appearances of rank and high station, but often on 
foot, and then generally unaccompanied. She was fond of indulging 
her own thoughts ; and, though sometimes the sunny side of the 
breezy hill would fill her with high spirits, and tempt her to gallop 
her fleet Limousin jennet for many a mile over the broken turf, 
yet, towards eighteen years of age, she generally returned ere long 
to the more thoughtful mood, and wiled away the hours with fancies 
of her own. It may be asked, what were those fancies? I cannot 
tell: nor could she herself have told. All the small particulars that 
she knew of the world, and of nature, and of her own heart, danced 
in the light of a happy mind, like motes in a ray of sunshine. 
Each glittered as it passed through the beam, disappeared, and was 
forgotten; but others still succeeded, and all derived brilliance from 
the cheerful ray through which they floated, so long as they were 
within its influence. 
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There might be, at those times, within that young bosom the 
wish to be beloved by some kindred spirit, filled with bright 
thoughts and high aspirations like her own. Such things might 
well and naturally be in her heart ; for it had been a principle of 
him who had taught her all which she knew, to set her the exam- 
ple of that truth which he required from her, and to deceive her in 
nothing. He strove, to the very best of his power, to give to all 
things their right estimate ; and he sought not in any degree to 
conceal from her that love was before her as an inevitable part of 
her destiny; a thing that was to form an epoch in her existence, 
though not to absorb within itself the thoughts and feelings of her 
life. He guarded her mind from dwelling upon that idea, it is true, 
by supplying her with plenty of other matter for thought ; but still 
youth, and nature, and all those sweet and bright, but vague and 
shadowy, hopes, which form the atmosphere of love, might well 
have place within her breast. 

She was thus one day wandering on, at the distance of a few 
miles from the chateau of Castelneau, when feeling somewhat weary 
with the warmth of a bright day in the end of May, she sat down 
to rest on a cushion of green moss that rose round the silvery roots 
of a tall beech tree in the woods. At the distance of perhaps 
twenty yards from where she sat was a small, narrow, sandy road, 
leading through the woods from Maridal to Figeac; and, flowing 
along, on the other side of the road, was a bright clear stream, which 
a few miles farther on plunged into the Lot. The beech tree was 
one of peculiar beauty, with long bending arms drooping over the 
ground below, as if to canopy that mossy cushion from the sun ; 
and, up behind again, sloped far away the green bank, studded here 
and there with old trees casting deep shadows round them, but 
leaving bright gleams of sunshine upon the more open expanse of 
forest turf. On the right, about twenty yards from the spot where 
Annette sat, and at the same distance from the road, was an old 
Gothic cross with a Latin inscription upon it, and at its foot ap- 
peared a fountain in a stone basin, richly ornamented by some hand 
which had long been dust. 

I have dwelt on the description of this scene for many reasons, 
but for none more than because in it occurred more than one event 
affecting the happiness of Annette de St. Morin. Thus often does 
it happen in the strange mysterious existence of man, that certain 
spots seem to have a fate attached to them, sometimes as the scenes 
of those greater events that affect nations and worlds, sometimes 
only as the places -where occurrences, marking the particular des- 
tiny of individuals, happen from time to time. Plow many a field 
of battle has seen various contending armies pass over them at far 
remote periods! how many houses and palaces contain within them 
the record of many a great and terrible event! How often does it 
happen to us individually, that on the same spot, where the course 
of our existence has once been changed by some of the great mark- 
ing occurrences of life, we have again and again met with change 
of fortune for good or for evil ! 

Annette de St. Morin sat there and mused ; and if anything at 
that time ip the whole expanse of her sunny mind could bear the 
name of gloom, we might say that she was more melancholy than 
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usual. The subject of her thoughts was serious. As she looked 
at the bright stream that flowed by her, it presented to her mind, 
as the rippling course of a river has naturally done to almost every 
one when gazing on it intently, an image of human life; and the 
bright waters, as they flowed by her, seemed to carry on her 
thoughts into the future. What was to be her own fate and des- 
tiny? she asked herself; where the dark and unseen end of that 
existence, which now passed as brightly and peacefully as the 
sparkling waters before her eyes ? Then again her mind turned 
to the past ; and like one gazing up towards the top of a mountain, 
she could trace step by step the way back towards infancy, where 
gradually all minute objects were blended together, and the eyes 
of memory rested at last upon a faint blue point scarcely distin- 
guishable from the sky. 

As she was thus thinking, perhaps asking her own heart who 
were her parents, what her faith by birth, and what her previous 
history, the noise of wheels, and the voice of a driver encouraging 
his horses, were heard at some little distance in the wood. Those 
sounds roused Annette from her reverie, but did not in any degree 
scare or alarm her. All was so peaceful in the country round ; 
violence and wrong were so seldom heard of in that district, that 
she entertained no apprehension of any kind, and only drawing the 
veil which was over her head, somewhat more closely round her 
face, she sat still while the carriage came slowly forward, watching 
it with some degree of interest as it approached. 

It was a plain but handsome vehicle, according to the fashion of 
that day, with tall flat sides and a moulding at the top ; and it was 
drawn, as was then customary, by four horses, driven by one 
coachman ; but what was somewhat strange for a vehicle of that, 
kind, no lackey appeared, either beside the driver or at the back 
of the carriage. The sandiness of the road seemed the cause of 
the slowness of its progression, for the vehicle was weighty, and 
th« wheels sunk deep in the soft ground. The horses, however, 
were strong, and appeared quite able to draw it to the firmer road 
which lay about a mile farther on ; but just as the carriage was 
passing the spot where Annette sat, a gentleman put his head out 
of the window, and bade the coachman stop and let the horses rest 
awhile. 

The driver immediately obeyed, and dismounted from his box; 
and the gentleman who had spoken opened the door of the carriage 
and got out. Had he been a young man, or a man of gay aspect, 
Annette de St. Morin might have felt inclined to rise and wend 
her way homeward ; but such was not at all the case, and she re- 
mained quietly seated where she was, thinking that in a minute 
or two the vehicle would move on. 

The gentleman who had descended from the carriage seemed to 
be between forty and fifty years of age, but nearer to the latter 
than the former period : he was tall, well proportioned and grace- 
ful, but his hair, which had once been very dark, was thickly min- 
gled with grey. His countenance was good, and not gloomy, 
though thoughtful; and his dress, which was black, was of the 
best materials, and made in the best fashion. As soon as he had 
set his foot to the ground, he offered his hand to a lady who was 
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within, and vrho likewise descended from the vehicle. She was 
considerably younger than himself, apparently about five or sis 
and thirty years of age ; and as Annette's eyes rested upon her, 
she thought that she had never beheld a more interesting being. 
She was still very beautiful, though the first graces of youth were 
past ; and there was an expression of sadness on her countenance, 
which, though it could not exactly be said to harmonize with 
the style of her features, was perhaps the more touching from ap- 
pearing on a face well calculated to express gay and joyous light- 
ness of heart. 

The lady spoke a few words to the gentleman beside her, which 
Annette did not hear, and the eyes of both fixed for a moment 
upon Mademoiselle de St. Morin. As they saw, however, that she 
averted her face, and made a movement as if to rise and depart, 
they both turned towards the fountain and the cross, and the lady 
knelt "before, the latter, and appeared to repeat a prayer. The gen- 
tleman had turned round twice to look at Annette ; and in the 
meantime a second lady, extremely well dressed, but by no means 
bearing the distinguished air of the other, had come forth from the 
carriage, and was gazing likewise at the fair girl who was seated 
on the bank. 

This double scrutiny somewhat discomposed Mademoiselle de St. 
Moran, and she now rose for the purpose of returning to the cha- 
teau; but at that moment the gentleman approached her with 
rapid steps, and bowing low, with an uncovered head, he said, "I 
beg a thousand pardons for interrupting you, but allow me to ask, 
if, in passing along this road, we do not go very near to the fine old 
chateau of Castelneau?'' 

There was something so respectful and courteous in the gentle- 
man's tone, that if Annette had felt anything like annoyance at 
being gazed at, it passed away immediately, and she replied with 
a smile, "You go directly before the gates on the way to Figeac. 
In fact, you can go no other way." 

"Can you tell me," continued the gentleman, looking back to 
the lady, who had now finished her prayer, and was approach- 
ing, "Can you tell me if strangers maybe permitted to see the 
interior of it without disturbing the family, which I believe is 
numerous?" 

"Xay. j'ou are mistaken," answered Annette; "the family is 
anything but numerous, consisting only of the count and Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin." 

"Mademoiselle de St. Morin," said the gentleman a^ain, "i« I 
think " 

"A ward of the Count de Castelneau," replied Annette; "but I 
must not let you go on farther," she added; "I am Annette de St. 
Morin." 

The lady who had been kneeling before the cross, during the lat- 
ter part of this brief dialogue, had come close to the speakers ; and 
Annette, though looking principally towards the person who ad- 
dressed her, had remarked a strange degree of agitation in his female 
companion. She was not a little surprised and confounded, how- 
ever, when at the words she had last spoken, the lady, giving way 
to some internal emotion, which seemed suddenly to overpower all 
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her efforts to resist it — cast herself upon Annette's neck, and kiss- 
ing her again and again, mingling her caresses with many tears, in 
which joy and sorrow had both evidently a part. 

In vain the gentleman who accompanied her laid his hand upon 
her arm, saying, "Remember, oh, remember!" and the other lady 
coming up, exclaimed, "Have a care, dear madam, have a care!" 
The lady's emotions were evidently not to be restrained ; and she wept 
upon Annette's bosom, sobbing as if her heart would break, and from 
time to time pressing her lips upon her cheek and upon her brow. 
Then again she would dash the drops from her eyes, and gaze in 
the young lady's face, and then would burst into tears, and lean 
her head upon her shoulder. On her part, as may well be sup- 
posed, Annette was agitated as well as surprised. She knew not, 
she could not divine what was the cause of the emotion that she 
beheld; but yet there was something in that lady's look, and tone, 
and manner, which wakened strange feelings in her heart: feelings 
of tenderness, and interest, and affection, which she could not 
account for; and being greatly moved, all she could say was, 
"What is it? Pray tell me, what is it? What is the meaning of 
all this?" 

Nobody answered her for some time; while the gentleman whis- 
pered a few words from time to time to the lady who was thus 
strangely agitated, and endeavoured gently to draw her away. 
At length, however, he said, in reply to Annette's repeated ques- 
tion, "You are very like this lady's daughter, mademoiselle, whose 
name was Annette also ; so that the sight of you, and the sound of 
that name, have troubled her a little. She seems to forget for the 
time that you are not the young lady she lost. She will be better 
in a moment or two, and then will be sorry for having agitated 
you." 

Annette looked at the lady's dress, and though that of the gen- 
tleman might certainly pass for mourning, his fair companion was 
habited in all the bright and delicate colours which were then 
fashionable in the Parisian world. There was not much time, how- 
ever, for observation, for the lady now seemed to recover herself; 
and gazing upon Annette with a look of sad but deep interest, she 
said, in a tone of greater composure, "I beg your pardon, young 
lady ; I fear I have agitated you. You look like one that is very 
happy, and I pray to God that you may never know unhappiness." 

"I am very happy," replied Annette, "and I can scarcely foresee 
anything that should make me unhappy, for I have the kindest and 
best of guardians, who leaves nothing undone to insure my present 
and my future happiness." 

"Is he kind to you?" exclaimed the lady eagerly; "is he kind 
to you? Then may God of heaven bless him ! may Heaven bless," 
she added, more composedly, "every one who is kind to those who 
are placed under their charge!" 

As she thus spoke, the gentleman again whispered something to 
her, and seemed to urge her eagerly, for she replied, at length, 
"Well, well, I will come; but remember, it is but a moment out of 
alife;" and again turning to Annette, she added, "Forgive me, sweet 
girl, if I have frightened and agitated you: we shall meet again, 
I trust, some time, even in this world, so pray remember me." 
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'■I will, indeed, dear lady," replied Annette; "but by what name 
can I remember you?" 

The gentleman held up his finger to her, as if to beg her to ask 
no questions ; and the lady, after gazing in her face earnestly, once 
more embraced her, kissing her cheek again and again. Then turn- 
ing away with bitter tears, she re-entered the carriage, merely mur- 
muring the words "Adieu! adieu!" The other lady then kissed 
Annette's cheek likewise, saying, in a low tone, "You may some 
day know more ;" and the gentleman, returning from the side of the 
carriage, bade her adieu respectfully ere he withdrew. 

When he had handed in the last of the two ladies, Annette was 
not a little surprised to hear him turn to the coachman and say, as 
if he were thoroughly acquainted with every step of the country 
round, "As soon as you have passed the castle gates, take the 
second broad road to the left, and go on as fast as you can till you 
reach the town of Maur." 

Thus saying, he sprang into the vehicle, shut the door behind 
him, and the coachman driving on, the whole party were soon out 
of sight. Annette walked slowly back to the chateau, to tell the 
Count of Castelneau what had occurred ; but, to her surprise, she 
found that, contrary to his usual habits, he had gone out on horse- 
back in the middle of the day, and had not even said when he 
would return. 

CHAPTEE Xn. 

Ir was many hours before the count returned to the chateau: when 
he did so, he entered the room where Annette was sitting, with his 
usual calm and sedate step, and with a brow on which it was 
scarcely possible to perceive that there was any emotion, either 
angry, sorrowful, or joyous. As much as he ever smiled, he smiled 
on greeting the child of his adoption ; but as soon as he had seated 
himself, he despatched the servant who threw open the door of the 
saloon for him, to summon the porter of the great gates to his 
presence. The count had passed the man as he entered ; and the 
summons seemed to him so strange, and was so unusual, that 
though his master was kind and placable, he turned somewhat pale 
at the thought of having excited his anger. 

"Who has been here since I went out, Victor?" said the count, 
in a mild tone, as soon as lie appeared. 

"No one, my lord," replied the porter; "not a soul has passed 
the gates but mademoiselle, and the boy from the fish-ponds with 
some fine carp." 

"Indeed," replied the count ; "bethink yourself, Victor; for I wish 
you to be very accurate." 

The man still remained firm in the same story, however, and 
the count then asked if the boy from the fish-ponds had gone back 
again. 

"Oh! yes, directly, my lord," replied the porter. "When he had 
passed the gates and crossed the court, he took the fish to the 
wicket at the buttery door, where Francois, the cook's man, took 
them from him, and he came back directly." 

The count mused for a moment or two, and then inquired, 
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"Have you remarked any one pass by the gates of the chateau? I 
saw the fresh marks of carriage-wheels as I came along the road." 

"There was a carriage, my lord, about three hours ago," replied 
the porter, "with three brown horses and a grey one." 

"What were the colours of the liveries?" said the count. 

"There were no liveries at all, monseigneur," replied the porter. 
"The coachman had a grey coat on, and a club wig as thick as my 
arm ; but there was not a single lacquey with the coach." 

In answer to some further questions from his master, he pro- 
ceeded to say that the vehicle had driven past as fast as possible, 
without pausing for a moment, even to let the party which it con- 
tained take a view of the castle, which was a high misdemeanour 
in the porter's eyes: the chateau of Castelneau, being, in his esti- 
mation, the very finest edifice that the skill and ingenuity of man 
ever succeeded in raising from the earth. The information, how- 
ever, seemed to satisfy the count, who nodded his head, saying — 
"That will do;" and the porter, well contented with the event of 
his interrogation, retired from the presence of his lord. 

Annette 'had longed to speak, and detail all she knew of the 
people in the carriage ; but natural courtesy had prevented her 
from interrupting the count till he had done, and then, before she 
could speak, he turned to her, saying, " Something very strange 
has occurred to me to-day, Annette." 

"And to me, also," she replied, with a smile; "but I interrupt 
you, my dear father. What were you saying?" 

" Merely," he answered, " that something very strange has oc- 
curred, which, unless it be explained hereafter, I suppose I must 
look upon as the silliest of all idle jests. I received a letter almost 
immediately after you left me yesterday, calling me to Figeac upon 
important business. The matter to be treated of— namely, the 
purchase of the neighbouring estate of Merle — was distinctly men- 
tioned. My own lawyer and notary, I was told, would both meet 
me at the inn ; and, in fact, there was no room to suspect that I 
was deceived. I therefore set out as the letter requested me, but 
found nobody waiting, and no sign of preparation for my coming. 
This struck me as strange ; but after waiting half an hour, lest men 
should say I am impatient, I sent for the notary, who lives in the 
town, you know, and then found that he had not the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the matter. The lawyer was then sent for, and as 
he lives as far off as Lavignac, I was detained long before he came. 
When he did at length appear, I found he was as ignorant of the 
whole transaction as the notary, and, mounting my horse, I rode 
back hither as fast as possible. But say, my dear child, what is 
this strange thing that has happened to you, which you thus speak 
of? You have not been robbed, I trust, my Annette? For one 
can surely walk forth in peace on the banks of the Selle, if any- 
where." 

" Oh ! no," replied Annette, " nothing of that kind, but some- 
thing, if not as unpleasant, at least as unusual;" and she proceeded 
to relate all that had occurred to her. If she softened anything,, it 
was not intentionally, and the count obtained a very accurate 
knowledge of all that had taken place. 

As he listened, his countenance for once was moved ; and An- 

E 
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nette could see much agitation in his look; more, indeed, than she 
had ever seen upon his face before. Ere she had done, the count 
had started up from his seat, and began pacing up and down the 
room. Annette was astonished and alarmed to see such emotion 
in one so calm ; and rising also, she approached and twined her 
beautiful arms round her father by adoption, saying in an anxious 
tone, "I fear that my story has grieved you: I hope I have not done 
wrong." 

" Far from it, my dear child," replied the count ; " you could but 
act as you did act ; but still, there may be many matters in the 
tale that may and that do grieve me. You know, Annette, that 
you are not my child ; you know, however, that you are as much 
the child of my love as if you were one of my own offspring, and 
you can guess how terrible it would be for me to lose you." 

"Oh, but that will never be!" cried Annette ; ' : you do not think 
that anybody could persuade me to leave you?" 

The abbe looked in her face and smiled. He smiled, partly be- 
cause the assurance gave him pleasure, and yet, strange to say, it 
was partly because he knew how vain such an assurance was. He 
did not deceive liimself ; he knew the time might come, and proba- 
bly would come, when even deeper and stronger affections than 
those which bound Annette to him would take possession of her 
heart, and when, without loving him less, she would love another 
more, and of course follow the strongest attachment. He smiled, 
however, kindly; and as he gazed in that lovely face for a moment, 
sensations, regrets, visions, if they may be so called, crossed his 
mind, from which he instantly turned away his thoughts. In that 
brief space of time, however, the tempting spirit which ever lies at 
the bottom of the human heart, seized the moment of tenderness to 
whisper, that he might have been very happy with Annette, not as 
the child of his adoption, but as the bride of his heart, if years and 
circumstances had permitted such a thing to be possible. It is a 
peculiar characteristic of all the suggestions of the dark and subtle 
enemy of God and man, that each word which the heart is weak 
enough to receive is written in characters of flame that can never 
be erased, but which still remain clear and distinct whenever the 
mind rests upon them ; till line after line is added thereunto by the 
persevering fiend, and the temptation becomes overpowering and 
complete. This was the first time that such a thought had ever 
crossed the count's mind, and he instantly turned away his eyes 
from it as if it were an absolute profanation. He almost scorned 
himself to have admitted the very idea of it into his mind; yet it 
had an effect upon him, but that effect was, fur the time at least, 
noble, and high, and pure. From that day forth he became some- 
what less familiar with his adopted child. He would kiss her brow 
and cheek when they met or when they parted, but he touched not 
her lips; he held her not to his bosom, as he had been accustomed 
to do; he felt as if it would be unholy so to do, after that thought 
had once entered into his heart: and though it was a painful pu- 
nishment for one involuntary idea, yet he regarded it as a penance, 
and endured it with firmness. But he did more, as we shall suon 
see when I return to the course of the story, which I have some- 
what outrun already. 
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It very rarely happens, indeed, that a conversation of great 
interest proceeds to its close without interruption. There seems a 
fatality in it ; and every one must have felt how trifles of the most 
unimportant kind, how importunate babblers and frivolous cox- 
combs, are constantly permitted, or sent by fate, to break in upon 
those conferences on which hangs the weal or woe of our whole 
existence. The conversation between the Count de Castelneau and 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin had just reached the point at which we 
stopped in detailing it, when, from the window of the saloon, the 
count beheld a carriage with six beautiful horses, together with 
manifold lacqueys on horseback and on foot, enter the gates which 
had been thrown open to admit them, and pass onward across the 
court to the principal door of the chateau. 

His countenance resumed all its calmness in a moment. "This 
is the family of Cajare, Annette," he said. "I heard they had 
arrived when I was at Eigeac ; but I dreamed not they would have 
made us a visit to-day, and could well have spared it. We must 
do the best to entertain them, however ; for courtesy is a duty, my 
dear child, even to those we do not like or esteem." 

"Oh! I dislike Madame de Cajare very much," said Annette. 

" And I her husband as much," replied the abbe. 

Speeches like these but too often precede, in the false and hollow- 
hearted world in which we live, the entrance of visitors who are 
received with the most marked and flattering attention, with bright 
smiles and professions of delight. Such, however, was not the 
case with the Count de Castelneau and Annette de St. Morin. The 
first advanced to meet his guests with slow and stately politeness, 
inquired after the health of the marquis and marchioness, trusted 
they had been well since he had seen them, now a period of two 
years, and hoped that they had greatly enjoyed the pleasures of 
Paris, but did not even express pleasure at seeing them. 

" Ah, Monsieur de Castelneau," said the lady, in a languid tone, 
" you know that these dreadful vapours from which I suffer, never 
leave much happiness. If there be any thing that I can hope for in 
life, it is but to pass the rest of my days in a gentle melanchoty, 
without being assailed by any deep grief or great misfortune. Ah! 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, how charming you are! 1 declare you 
become more lovely every day. Why, during the last few months 
what a change and improvement have taken place in your beauty!" 

Annette coloured slightly, and replied courteously, but still coldly. 
The marchioness, however, who was always quite satisfied with every 
thing she did herself, perceived in Annette's manner but that 
graceful indifference which is always cultivated in courts and great 
cities by those persons who, having nothing, in heart or mind to 
distinguish them, are forced to make the most of those accidental 
circumstances of rank and fortune which they either really possess 
or assume. Such, indeed, was the combination of graces of person 
and demeanour, with a chilling coldness which could not be con- 
cealed, in Annette's reception of the Marchioness de Cajare, that 
the latter lady marvelled in her own heart, and asked herself where 
that country girl could have acquired such a distinguished air and 
maimer. 

While the two ladies had thus been conversing, Monsieur de 
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Castelneau had been engaged in paying some attention to the mar- 
quis; and he now turned round, saying to Annette, "My clear 
child, we are to be honoured with the company of Monsieur and 
Madame de Cajare to-night: they will do us the honour of supping 
with us, and sleeping at the chateau. You had better, therefore, 
summon good Donnine, and give orders that apartments be imme- 
diately prepared for our distinguished guests." 

Madame de Cajare and Monsieur de Cajare made a thousand 
formal apologies ; declared that Mademoiselle de St. Morin would 
think them the most rude and unceremonious people in the world ; 
but explained that they were on their way to pay a visit to the 
small town of Fons, and that one of their horses having cast a shoe, 
and detained them till that late hour, Madame de Cajare was far 
too timid to pass through the woods in the growing obscurity which 
was now fast falling over the world. 

This statement might be true, or it might not, but the Count de 
Castelneau certainly did not believe it. However, old Donnine, 
having been summoned to Annette's aid, now appeared in a gown 
of rich silk brocade, attired with infinitely more smartness than her 
mistress, though withal in garments well suited to her age: and 
Annette, having spoken a word or two to her faithful old attendant, 
quitted the room with her for a moment, to insure that everything 
should be done to make their unexpected guests comfortable. 

As soon as the young lady and the good old nurse were gone, 
Madame de Cajare exclaimed, "What a charming creature!" and 
the count, with a certain spice of malice, which remained from his 
former habits, notwithstanding all his efforts, chose to misunder- 
stand, and applied the words of the marchioness to the good old 
Donnine. 

"A very charming creature, indeed," he replied, in a grave and 
somewhat solemn tone: "she was first my ward's nurse, and has 
since been raised to the dignity of rjouvernante of the chateau." 

The marchioness explained, and the count bowed, but gave no far- 
ther encouragement to the praises of Annette. The evening passed 
by, upon the whole, cheerfully : the marquis himself, if he could 
not be called either a gay, a witty, or a sensible man, being over- 
loaded with the phrases and the common-places of the world and 
the time?, there was no subject on earth with regard to which he 
could not say something; and being neither diffident of his own 
powers nor slow in delivering his own opinions, he himself supplied 
conversation wherever he went. He neither required nor accepted 
much assistance, very often answering his own questions as soon 
as they were asked; and the count found it very easy to enter- 
tain a person who was thus willing to play two hands in a game of 
chit-chat with himself. The marquis tried hard, in the course of 
the evening, to induce his host to play with him; for gambling, 
was at that time a disease in the city of Paris, with which Mon- 
sieur de Cajare was very much afflicted. The count, however, re- 
mained firm, and declined, saying, with one of his doubtful smiles, 
that he had left off gaming when he quitted the church. The 
want of that sort of entertainment might have made the evening 
seem somewhat long to the guests of the chateau de Castelneau, 
had not the marchioness, who perhaps might have some suspicion 
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that her husband wished fur a private conversation with his enter- 
tainer, retired to her apartment almost immediately after supper, 
accompanied by Mademoiselle de St. Morin, to do the honours 
of the house. 

No sooner was she gone than Monsieur de Cajare laid regular 
siege to the mind of the count: seeking to draw from him, by one 
means or another, some account of Annette and her prospects in 
life. He began by accounting for the absence of his daughter, who 
would be so delighted, he assured the count, to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of Mademoiselle de St. Morin, by stating that she had 
remained at the chateau of Cajare in order to receive her brother, 
the baron, who was expected every hour from Paris. He then pro- 
ceeded once more to comment upon Annette's beauty; but the 
count listened in silence, without even replying by a look. 

At length the marquis ventured upon a bold stroke, and ex- 
claimed, as if he had known well the person of whom he was 
speaking, "Ah, poor Monsieur de St. Morin! he was in very bad 
circumstances, I fear, when he died." 

"Annette's father was not rich," replied the count. 

"I feared so, I feared so," said the marquis. "He was'an excel- 
lent man." 

"A very good man, indeed," replied the count, with the same 
cynical smile. 

"I fear he has not left her very well provided for," said the 
marquis. 

Monsieur de Castelneau had a very great inclination not to 
answer at all, as he saw clearly through the views and purposes 
with which these suppositions were put forward. The evil spirit 
did not lose the opportunity, and instantly suggested the question, 
"Shall I promote by any means, even by a word, the estrangement 
and the separation from myself, of a being who has been for 
eighteen years the sunshine of my home and the light of my eyes? 
Shall I aid in uniting her to another by those tender ties which 
can never bind her to me?" But then the better spirit resumed 
its sway in a moment, and he said to himself, "Why should I stay 
it? Why should I retard it even by a minute? Would I deprive 
her of all those blessings that I myself have never known: home, 
and happiness, and sweet domestic love? Would I thus repay her 
for having given comfort and consolation, ay, and almost even 
cheerfulness, to a wrung and sorrowful heart during eighteen 
years? No, no ! Though, if this man's son be like the father, she 
is no bride for him, yet I may as well make it known to the greedy 
and covetous world, that she is not the dowerless creature that 
people suppose." 

Thought, which, like the fairy, compasses the round earth, "ere 
the leviathan can swim a league," had been as rapid as usual in 
conveying all these ideas through the mind of the count ; so that 
the marquis remarked nothing further than one of those slight 
pauses which often preceded the reply of Monsieur de Castelneau 
to anything that was said. 

"I really do not know," replied the count, at length, "what you 
consider not well provided for, Monsieur de Cajare. A gentleman 
of your great wealth and importance may consider Annette's for- 
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tune a mere trifle; but her dower will amount, at least, to sixty 
thousand livres per annum, perhaps to more ; and that will always 
enable her, as a single woman, to live in comfort, even if she should 
not marry." 

"Oh! but she will marry to a certainty, monsieur," exclaimed 
Monsieur le Marquis de Cajare, whose eyes sparkled with eagerness 
to secure the prize for his son : " I am sure you could make an 
advantageous match for her at any time you thought fit to seek it." 

"I shall in no degree seek it, Monsieur de Cajare," replied the 
count, quickly, in order to prevent the other from saying more at 
that moment. " You know I was some time ago in the neighbour- 
ing country of England. They are a strange, mad-headed people, 
as you are well aware. Torn to pieces by sects and factions in 
policy and religion, yet amongst other odd notions, they have a 
belief, not universal, but very general amongst them, that a woman 
has something to do with her own marriage, and that it is conse- 
quently better to consult her inclinations. This I believe to be the 
reason why, in England, one man's wife is not always another man's 
mistress, as in France.* I liked the system so much, that I long 
ago determined Mademoiselle de St. Morin should marry whom she 
liked, and nobody but whom she liked ; reserving to myself, as her 
guardian, the right of refusing her to any one whose morals, tem- 
per, or habits were certain to make her unhappy : — but you seem 
tired, Monsieur de Cajare, and would, I am sure, wish to retire. 
Allow me to show you the way. Jean! Pierre! Mathieu! here, 
bring lights. Lights for Monsieur le Marquis de Cajare;" and then, 
after conducting Monsieur de Cajare to his apartments with the 
most formal politeness, he retired to his own chamber with his 
usual quiet st -p. 

CHAPTEK XIII. 

The Marquis de Cajare did not quit the chateau of Castelneau 
without pressing the count and his fair ward to visit his dwelling. 
Somewhat to Annette's surprise, the count did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, but accepted the invitation at once, fixed the day for the 
visit, and seemed well disposed to be on terms of intimacy with a 
family which she knew he despised at heart. This sudden change 
in one whose character and demeanour showed in general an unal- 
terable firmness, might well appear strange to poor Annette; but 
the secret was that, as wo have shown, Monsieur de Castelneau had 
undergone a struggle with himself, and had gained a triumph. 

In such circumstances, there are few men who do not suffer the 
first moment of victory to carry them too far; and at that time the 
count would willingly have given the hand of the fair girl whom he 
had brought up from infancy to any worthy man who sought it. 
Feelings of this kind, however, are generally as evanescent as they 
are strong; and before the third morning after the departure of the 

* It must be remembered, that this cynical observation of Monsieur de Castel- 
neau applied to the morals of a century ago, and even then was a great deal too 
general and sweeping, although quite in character with his sarcastic habit of ex- 
pression, as will be seen whenever "The Jlaxims of the Count de Castelneau" 
shall be given to the public. 
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marquis and his family had arrived, the count began to regret the 
promise he had given. 

The following day was to be spent at Cajare, and Monsieur de 
Castelneau would not make any false excuse; but he could not 
help commenting to Annette, in a few sarcastic words, upon the 
character of those they were about to visit. The marquis, he said, 
was a charlatan in his follies as well as in his wit; the marchioness 
as much a quack in sentiment as her husband was in the want of 
it. " I have had opportunities of seeing," he continued, " that this 
vice is hereditary. His father was the same as himself: the daugh- 
ter has lost nothing of the gift by transmission. It is clearly an 
heirloom, and the only one in the family: the son, surely, cannot 
be without it." 

Annette made no reply, for it was seldom that she saw her kind 
guardian in such a mood, and she loved him less in it. In truth, 
he had carefully restrained his own sarcastic nature ever since An- 
nette had been with him ; for he was unwilling to show her, in one 
whom she loved and revered, an example of anything that he did 
not wish her to adopt. After a moment's pause, however, he 
added, " It would not surprise me, my Annette, if this youth were 
to become a suitor for your hand." 

Annette smiled, and shook her head. There is an instinctive 
perception, regarding all the natural affections, in the mind of 
women, which, though they often willingly blind themselves to 
ardent love, as we shut our eyes against the full sunshine, yet 
shows them many a finer shade and more delicate hue of the same 
passion in a moment, be it concealed however it may. In the few 
words the count had spoken, Annette perceived, at once, that there 
were apprehensions in his bosom lest she should be sought and won 
by the young Baron de Cajare; and though she tried not to inves- 
tigate why the thought might be painful to him — whether, because 
he thought the suitor unworthy of her, or because he liked not the 
prospect of losing her society — that answering smile and shake of 
the head spoke plainly, and were intended to speak, " There is no 
fear he should succeed." 

The count understood the smile, and bent down his eyes upon 
the ground with a meditative look, not very well satisfied that 
even a part of his feelings should be detected, and more determined 
than ever to overcome them. But as the evil spirit is well aware 
that man's mind is a texture of ideas, he is quite satisfied with 
adding new ones of an evil kind, and working them intimately in 
and out, as the weaver works into the warp the thread upon his 
shuttle. Every time that the mind rests upon wrong, a new throw 
of that shuttle is taken, and the thread that it bears is the more 
thoroughly blended with the whole web of our thoughts. 

On the subsequent day, early in the morning, the count and his 
adopted child set forth, and about an hour afterwards reached the 
great house of glass and gilding, called the Chateau de Cajare. 
Their approach had been observed by the inhabitants ; and on the 
steps leading up to the chief entrance, appeared the Marquis de 
Cajare himself, with a young man of some six or seven- and- twenty 
years of age, splendidly dressed in the military costume of the day. 
He was handsome in countenance, graceful in person, not the least 
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like the Marquis de Cajare in any respect; and with an expression 
which, though not particularly marked in any way, was decidedly 
agreeable and prepossessing. He was rather grave than other- 
wise : there was none of the light smile about his lip which gene- 
rally characterized the vain youth of the metropolis; and as he 
bowed low on being introduced to the count and Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin, and followed with the former, while his father led the 
latter into the chateau by the tips of the fingers, his calm and gen- 
tlemanly demeanour, his handsome person, and superior tone of 
manners, made the count feel ten times more uncomfortably than 
if he had displayed all the idle frivolity and licentious emptiness 
of a petit maitre of those days. 

Still, however, the Count de Castelneau struggled against such 
emotions; and as he walked on slowly up the steps, answering 
little more than monosyllables to the courteous words which the 
young officer addressed to him, he might be seen once or twice to 
close his teeth hard, as if to keep down the feelings that were within 
him. Before they had passed the threshold of the chateau, how- 
ever, he had again triumphed over himself, and with admirable 
patience suffered himself to be led by Madame de Cajare and her 
daughter to take breakfast in a bosquet, which the marchioness in- 
formed him was dedicated to love and pensiveness. There was a 
fountain and an urn, and two or three Cupids, very naked, and 
somewhat over-fat about the lower part of the back, and there 
were inscriptions in verse below from the flowing pen of Mademoi- 
selle de Cajare. The metre was not very good, nor the poetry; 
but there was a certain spice of wit in the composition, which was 
employed in such a manner as to leave the reader in doubt whether 
the fair writer was laugliing at the Cupids or not. 

Monsieur de Castelneau, on his part, read the verses, and treated 
them much in the same way as mademoiselle treated the Cupids, 
commenting upon them in a strain which left it very doubtful 
whether he did or did not admire them. 

In the meantime, Annette, after having been welcomed in rap- 
ture by Mademoiselle de Cajare, had been conducted to the bosquet 
by the marquis. His son, also, had fallen back to her side; and 
though he did not press any very great attentions upon her, yet all 
he did say was gentlemanly and high-toned. Annette was struck 
and pleased ; and certainly, if the Count de Castleneau had con- 
trived a plan for making her fall in love with the Baron de Cajare, 
he could not have laid out the events more cunningly for that 
purpose, than by drawing such a picture of that gentleman as he 
had suggested to her mind, and then presenting such an extraor- 
dinary contrast in reality. Annette de St. Morin, however — though, 
from her inexperience, from the warmth and tenderness of her 
heart, from a bright imagination, and a thousand other qualities of 
the mind, she might very well fall in love at first sight — paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, was not one to fall in love easily. It required 
many high qualities to win her affection, though her love would 
have been given in a moment, as soon as her heart was satisfied 
that those qualities were really possessed. Such was not the case 
•with Monsieur de Cajare: though, in manners, appearance, con- 
duct, hi was altogether different from what she had expected, his 
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conversation did not afford a sufficient insight into his thoughts to 
^ convince her that the heart was high, and noble, and generous, the 
mind bright, pure, and unsullied. 

No event of importance took place throughout the day: to An- 
nette it passed happily and cheerfully enough, indeed, more so 
than any day she had spent in general society; for her happiest 
hours had always been those which she had passed with her father 
by adoption. The young officer, who contrived now to be a good 
deal by her side, had evidently a finished and refined taste ; had an 
intimate acquaintance with the works of art in various countries, 
and had seen and known many of the most distinguished men of 
the day. He expressed his opinions, and he communicated his 
information, pleasantly and unobtrusively ; and withal, he had that 
intelligent look, that meaning smile, which seem to pre-suppose a 
familiarity with our thoughts and feelings, and soon make friends 
with the spirit within us. 

Annette, on her part, neither encouraged nor repelled his atten- 
tion ; but, as I have said, the day passed pleasantly for her, till she 
saw very evidently that the Count de Castelneau was uneasy. She 
did not fully understand why this should be, but felt inclined to be- 
lieve that he knew more of the Baron de Cajare than he stated, 
and that what he did know was disadvantageous to that young 
nobleman. As soon as she perceived this, she listened with less 
satisfaction to the baron's conversation, and attached herself more 
closely to the side of the count. Monsieur de Castelneau remarked 
that she did so, and was pleased, it must be acknowledged, at the 
result ; but at the same time, was rather mortified that she had 
discovered his uneasiness. He did not wish that uneasiness to be 
perceived, and would only have prevented her conversing farther 
with the young officer upon the condition of doing so without ap- 
pearing to do it. To remove the impression as much as possible, 
however, his warmth of manner towards the baron increased as 
Annette became more cold; and he ended, ere they took their de- 
parture, by inviting him in a hospitable tone to the chateau of 
Castelneau. The young officer bowed, and promised to take ad- 
vantage of the invitation ; but the next day passed over without 
his coming, and the next. The third day he appeared; and the 
count, pleased with his apparent indifference, treated him hospitably, 
and gave him no discouragement. 

Advanced thus far, the Baron de Cajare did not fail to press his 
acquaintance more rapidly; sometimes he saw the count alone, 
sometimes the count and Annette ; but there grew a tenderness in 
his manner towards Mademoiselle de St. Morin, a softness in his 
voice, a look of deep and thoughtful interest, which, every time 
that the count saw him, made his heart ache with painful antici- 
pations. He struggled boldly and firmly against his own feelings, 
however. He compared himself firmly with the young baron; and 
when he asked himself which was best calculated to win and to 
retain the love of a young, bright, ardent being, like Annette de 
St. Morin, he could not but acknowledge that it was not himself, 
though he felt within him depth of feeling and powers of mind which 
he knew the other did not possess. He determined that he would do 
nothing to stay the course of events ; but every step in their progress 
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now gave him agony. Although many painful thoughts were but too 
familiar with his mind, these seemed more painful still, or, at all 
event?, piled up as they were upon other things, they seemed to 
render the load upon his bosom intolerable, and yet he would not 
fly from those thoughts ; but, on the contrary, gave himself up to 
them in manifold solitary and painful fits of musing. He would 
walk forth long by himself, he would shut himself in his chamber 
from all society, even from that of Annette. He would ride out 
far through the lonely woods, or over the wild hills and moors, and 
he would commune with and task his own heart, and accuse him- 
self of gross, and bitter, and shameful selfishness ; and often would 
he ask himself whether it were really possible that he was ani- 
mated by any coarse and common passion towards a creature so 
pure, so sweet, so good, whom he had loved as his own child from 
infancy up to womanhood. 

There, however, his own heart acquitted him, and the judge was 
just. No, he said, all that he sought was, that she should not leave 
him ; that she should not love another better than him : that she 
should not take from him to give to any one else that affection 
which was the sole possession which his spirit valued; the only 
thing that he had ever really sought, or cared for, or loved, or 
prized. It had been balm to him when his heart was wounded and 
bleeding ; it had been as a beautiful flower upon his pathway when 
all the rest of life had seemed a desert ; it had been his one conso- 
lation, his hope, his trust ; it had been, in short, his existence, for 
what is existence without affection? 

One day, when he had been thus thinking for many an hour, as 
he rode through some of the most beautiful parts of the neighbour- 
ing country, without taking any notice of tree, or stone, or rock, or 
river, he returned at a quicker pace to the chateau of Castelneau, 
and found the Baron de Cajare sitting with Annette alone. 

There was a slight flush on Mademoiselle de St. Morin's cheek, 
and the young officer was looking on the floor, somewhat pale ; but 
the count, though he paused a moment as he entered, and looked 
from one to the other, made no observation; and seated himself 
near the window, bearing such an aspect that conversation was 
renewed with difficulty, and eacli subject was dropped again as 
soon as it was started. At length the baron rose, and taking his 
leave, mounted his horse in the court-yard, and rode away from 
the chateau. The count watched him from the window with a 
knitted brow and thoughtful eye; and then turning to Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin, he said, "Annette, my dear child — " 

But almost as he spoke he turned deadly pale ; put his hand to 
his heart and then to his head ; grasped ineffectually at the arm of 
a chair that stood near, and fell forward fainting upon the ground. 
Servants were speedily called: physicians were procured from 
Figeac and Caliors ; but before they arrived, the count, having been 
stretched on a sofa, had recovered his recollection, and declared 
himself quite well. It proved, however, that he was not so; and 
lie soon found that such was the case when he attempted to rise. 

When the physicians came they declared that he was not only 
seriously ill, but in much danger. It matters not what was the 
barbarous name they gave to his complaint, their judgment was 
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correct; and for nearly six weeks he was not permitted to quit the 
house, nor to take any exercise but in moving slowly from his bed- 
room to the saloon. He was forbidden to read or to write ; and the 
hours would have passed sadly and slowly, had it not been for the 
presence of Annette de St. Morin. She read to him, she sang to 
him, she played to him, she gave up her whole thoughts to him 
alone. For many weeks she never set her foot beyond the doors, 
nor did she see any one but good old Donnine, who was the partner 
of her toils. Several times the family of Cajare applied for admit- 
tance when Annette was with the count, and twice they begged to 
speak with Mademoiselle de St. Morin if the count could not see 
them ; but Annette distinctly and markedly refused. 

The days passed on, as they will pass in sickness or in health, 
flying like the shadow of a cloud, and leaving nothing behind. 
Some gradual improvement took place in the health of the count ; 
and one day, after what seemed an effort to command himself, he 
asked whether any one had lately called at the chateau. Annette 
replied that there had been no one. 

" Not the family of Cajare?" he said. 

" Not for ten days," replied Annette, calmly. 

" Not the baron?" asked the count, more eagerly. 

"Oh no!" replied Annette, with a bright and happy smile. 
" Thank Heaven! he has been gone to his regiment this fortnight." 

"What mean you, my dear child?" said the count, almost rising 
from the sofa. " You seem happy that he is gone." 

"I am well pleased," she said, "though not exactly happy; for it 
matters little to me whether he went or stayed, in truth; but still 
it is pleasanter he should be away." 

"What has he done to offend you, Annette?" demanded the 
count, gazing inquiringly on her face. " He must have done some- 
thing to make you angry, by the way you speak." 

"Oh, no, my dear father!" replied Annette, for by that endear- 
ing name she always called him, " he did nothing to make ine 
angry; but he spoke, the last time I saw him, of the joy I would 
have, some day, in quitting this dull old chateau, and leaving the 
tiresome society to which I have been so long confined, for all the 
pomp, and wit, and brightness of the capital." 

The count gazed upon her face for two or three minutes without 
making any reply: but there was a well-pleased smile upon his 
countenance, which spoke satisfaction and relief. 

"He knew you not, my Annette," he replied, at length; "he 
knew you not;" and without other comment he sunk back upon 
the cushions of the sofa. But his health improved more rapidly 
from that day forward. 



CHAPTER XIV- 

Froji time_ to time the Count de Castelneau had urged Annette 
not to deprive herself altogether of air and exercise on his account, 
but_ to go out either on horseback or on foot. She had always 
avoided doing so, however ; and remained steadfast to her post as 
long as the least danger existed in the case of her friend and pro- 
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tector. Nor would she quit him till he was again permitted to read 
and to amuse himself; but when the physicians took off the prohi- 
bition from his books, the count insisted that she should take 
exercise for one or two hours during each day. Nor did he do so 
without cause; for during the long course of his illness the colour 
had somewhat faded from Annette's cheek, and the brightness of 
her eye had been dimmed by anxiety and watching. To see him 
better, in itself, did her good ; and one or two walks or rides through 
the forest soon brought back the rose to its sweet resting-place. 
The count was delighted to see her look so much better, and now 
insisted that she should leave him more frequently than she had 
hitherto done, promising soon to join her in her rambles. On the 
fourth day after she had again begun to go out, Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin proceeded on her walk alone in the cool of the evening. 
It had been a bright sunshiny day, somewhat fatiguing from the 
great heat, and the world around seemed full of repose and calm 
tranquillity. The birds of spring were yet in song, and the rich 
notes of the blackbird were heard all through the woods, although 
the nightingale was now silent. The sun, softened down, like a 
buoyant heart that has just known enough of sorrow to be calm in 
its cheerfulness, peeped through the bolls of the tall trees, and 
poured its light underneath the green branches, gilding every ine- 
quality of the mossy carpet of the forest with warm streams of 
yellow light; but the fresh and balmy air of evening was abroad, 
and a thousand sweet scents were shaken from the wings of the 
wind. It was an evening to rejoice in, with the high, pure, holy re- 
joicing which raises the heart from God's works to God himself, and 
glorifies his name as he has told us it may best be glorified. In the 
calm, and the stillness, and the freshness, and the brightness of that 
hour, in its perfume and its melody, there was a call to joy and 
adoration which the heart of Annette de St. Morin was not formed 
to resist. She walked on thinking of the beauty of the Almighty 
works, and of the goodness and greatness of Him who made them : 
all her sensations were joyful, and all her thoughts were praise. 

Thus proceeded she till she came to the same spot where she had 
sat not very many weeks before, when she had been accosted by 
the party of travellers, whose strange demeanour seemed to have 
begun a new epoch in her existence. There were the little cross 
and fountain, there the bright stream winding on its way, there the 
bank where she had been seated ; and the whole was now filled 
sweetly with the soft light of the declining sun, the rays of which 
glittered on the bosom of the water, and seemed to dive for the 
pebbles at the bottom. The dark wood rose up behind, shrouding, 
as it were, that sweet spot in its sombre mantle. Annette placed 
herself where she had been seated before the arrival of the stran- 
gers; and the scene, of course, brought its recollections with it. 
Many a curious question and speculation came also in the train of 
memory; and she sat musing for about twenty minutes, and asking 
herself who could be the persons whom she had there seen? — what 
could be the real cause of the agitation which one of the party had 
displayed? 

She was deep in this meditation, when she suddenly heard a 
sound close to her; and, turning hastily round, she beheld, to 
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her surprise and consternation, a gaunt she-wolf, followed by two 
young cubs. It was not the period of the year when those animals 
generally roam ; but sometimes, from heat and want of water, they 
become very furious even in the midst of summer, especially in 
Auvergne and some of the midland districts of France. They usu- 
ally fly, indeed, from any human being if not hard pressed, and if 
not fled from ; but any sudden motion seems to excite their ferocity, 
and make them turn either to attack others or to defend them- 
selves. Annette knew that such is the case ; and had more than 
once seen a wolf in the forest without meeting any injury or suffer- 
ing any alarm. At the moment, however, her nerves were some- 
what unstrung by long attendance on her sick friend. The beast, 
too, was close to her, running fast, as if pursued by some one ; and 
giving way to terror, she started up with a quick scream. 

The animal instantly sprang at her throat ; but luckily caught 
the collar of the mantle which she wore in its teeth, and tore it off, 
only slightly grazing the skin. The violence of the attack, how- 
ever, made the poor girl reel back against the tree, and nearly fall. 
The wolf was in the very act of springing at her again, and the 
heart of poor Annette was faint with terror, when there came sud- 
denly the sound of a shot, and the ferocious beast rolled over on its 
side. 

It was not killed; and, though severely wounded, was struggling 
on its feet again, with a fierce howl, when a gentleman on horse- 
back galloped quickly up, sprang to the ground, and setting his foot 
upon the body of the animal, held it firmly down. Mad with pain, 
it bit the heel of his boot so hard, that he could scarcely shake it 
off; but, drawing his horse towards him by the rein which was 
over his arm, while he still held down the wolf with his foot, he 
took a pistol from the left-hand holster, and discharged it into the 
furious animal's head. The wolf moved no more ; but it was still 
with difficulty that he withdrew his heel from its jaws, as he turned 
to aid Mademoiselle de St. Morin, who had now sunk upon the 
ground, and was supporting herself against the boll of the tree. 

Poor Annette, as may well be supposed, was well nigh fainting ; 
and the effect of terror, being very often, as we all know, more 
severe after the danger has passed away than before, for several 
minutes she could not speak, even to give one word of thanks, or 
reply to the many questions which were asked her by the gentle- 
man who had come to her aid. 

He treated her with all kindness, and care, and tenderness; 
brought water in his hand from the little fountain, to sprinkle upon 
her temples and forehead ; and although he gazed upon her with 
interest, and perhaps with admiration, yet his look was respectful, 
and such as Annette could have met at any time without casting 
down her eyes. He assured her again and again that there was no 
danger; and, taking her hand, which still trembled very much, in 
order to call her attention, he pointed to the wolf lying dead, say- 
ing, "It can hurt nobody now, if it has not hurt you already. Good 
heaven !" he continued, seeing a drop or two of blood upon the part 
of her dress which covered her bosom. "I fear it has hurt you! 
Let me carry you home for assistance! Surely you are Mademoi- 
selle de St. Morin! Let me carry you home!" 
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He was about to raise her in his arms ; but Annette prevented 
him by laying her hand upon his, and saying, in a low tone, "No, 
no, I am not hurt ; only faint with fear. It is very foolish. I shall 
be better in a moment." 

The gentleman, who had kneeled beside her for the purpose of 
lifting her from the ground, continued in the same posture, gazing 
upon her with much interest, and endeavouring, to the best of his 
power, to re-assure her, but still expressing a fear that she was in 
some degree injured. "No," she said, speaking more freely after 
the pause of a moment or two; "no, I can assure you, it is nothing. 
The wolf only tore my mantle at the first spring; but the second 
would have killed me if it had not been for your arrival. How can 
I ever thank you?" 

"Oh! think not of it, dear lady!" the stranger replied; "it was 
but a very small service, and one which I would have performed, 
of course, for the lowest peasant girl in the neighbourhood. How 
much more gladly, then, for you!" 

Annette smiled faintly, and looked up to the face of her deliverer, 
for the first time, supposing from his words, that, though the voice 
was unknown to her, he must be some one with whom she was 
already acquainted; but the face was equally strange, though it 
was by no means a countenance to be forgotten when once beheld. 

"I am ashamed," said Annette, raising herself slowly — "lam 
ashamed to acknowledge that I do not recollect the person of a 
gentleman who has rendered me so great a service, though, from 
what you say, I suppose, of course, I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you before." 

"No, dear lady," her companion replied; "although I am a na- 
tive of this part of France, circumstances have prevented me from 
ever forming your acquaintance; but I have heard much and often 
of Mademoiselle de St. Morin, from those who know and esteem 
her, and I can but say, that if I could have chosen the person in 
all France to whom I would most willingly have rendered such a 
service as this, I should have named yourself." 

Such courteous speeches were then so common in France, that 
the stranger's words sounded in Annette's ears as a mere casual 
compliment. "You arc too kind," she replied ; "but I can assure 
you that my guardian, the Count de Castelneau, who lives not far 
hence, will be most happy to thank you gratefully for the great 
service you have rendered me, and will do it much better than I 
can do it, though 1 feel the gratitude I owe you as deeply as any 
one can." 

"I fear, madam," replied the stranger, "that it will be impossi- 
ble for me to visit the Count de Castelneau at the present time ; 
but when you are well enough, I will accompany you so far back to- 
wards the chateau as to insure that no farther evil shall befall you." 

"If it be not wrong of me to ask it, then," said Annette, "may 
I inquire to whom I am thus indebted for my life?" 

The stranger looked down upon the ground in silence for a mo- 
ment or two, and then gazing up in her face, with a peculiar smile, 
he replied, " In answer to your question, dear lady, I might give 
you a false name, were I so disposed ; but I do not think falsehood 
is ever justified by any circumstances; and I would rather ri?k of- 
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fending you, and seeming rude, by giving you no reply, than an 
untrue one. Yet, if I judge of you rightly, you will forgive me 
when I tell you, it is necessary to my safety that my being in this 
part of the country should not be known." 

" I would forgive you, by all means," replied Annette ; "but there 
is nothing to forgive ; though of course I should have been glad, had 
you thought right, to know the name of him who has delivered me 
from a great danger: but be it exactly as you please." 

The stranger again cast down his eyes for a moment, and then 
answered, in a somewhat sorrowful tone, " I fear, notwithstanding, 
that you are a little offended." 

"No, indeed," replied Annette; "very far from it. I could of 
course only wish to know your name, sir, in order to place it, as it 
were, in the register of memory, coupled with the greatest service, 
perhaps, that has ever yet been rendered to me by any one." 

"Then you shall have it, lady," replied the stranger, "but not 
now. I will find means to see you before I quit this part of the 
country, and you will forgive me my silence now when you hear 
all my reasons for it." 

"Indeed," answered Annette, smiling again, "I will not let you 
diminish my feeling of obligation to you, sir, by persuading me 
that I have anything to forgive. Whether we do meet again or 
not, I shall ever recollect the assistance that you have this day 
rendered me with the deepest gratitude, and think of you as one 
who has saved my life." 

"Though you estimate the service more highly than it deserves," 
replied the stranger, "it is so pleasant to me that you should thus 
over-estimate it, that I will not try to make you think otherwise. 
One thing, perhaps, you have indeed to thank me for, which is the 
fact of having conquered a momentary fear of hurting you in the 
attempt to save you. As I was riding through the by-paths of 
the wood before I saw you, the wolf and its cubs ran on for some 
way before me. At the turn, up there by those holly bushes, I 
lost sight of the animal for an instant ; but the next moment, hear- 
ing you scream, and galloping on, I beheld it flying at your throat. 
As soon as I heard you cry I had taken a pistol from the holster; 
but for a moment I hesitated to fire, for fear of .missing the fero- 
cious beast and hitting you. I soon saw, however, that there was 
no time to be lost. I rarely miss my mark, and did not in this 
instance, as you know; though had I been less apprensive I might 
have killed the wolf at the first shot, and then it would not have 
bit my heel in the way that it has done." 

Annette started with a look of fear and anxiety, and saw that 
the moss round the spot where the stranger's foot rested was stained 
for some way with blood. 

"Oh! come to the chateau," she said, eagerly. "Come to the 
chateau and have the wound attended to. I fear, indeed, I fear 
that you are a good deal hurt." 

Her countenance expressed her apprehensions even more than 
her words; but the stranger only laughed, assured her that the 
bite was a mere nothing, and would be well in a few days. 

"I will accompany you," he said, "till we come within sight of the 
chateau, dear lady. I see you are now well enough to walk home; 
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and I can only say that I am most sincerely grateful to some inde- 
scribable expectation of I knew not what, which led me through 
this part of the forest to-day. To tell the truth," he added, after 
a brief pause, accompanying his words with a gay frank smile, 
"there might have been some expectation — some hope, perhaps, of 
seeing Mademoiselle de St. Morin, though certainly there was 
neither expectation nor hope of even conversing with her, far less 
of rendering her any aid." 

There was something in the tone and the manner, in a slight 
touch of embarrassment which mingled with the frankness, in a 
degree of wavering in the voice and sparkling in the eye, that 
showed the words to be not a mere thing of course. The colour 
rose slightly in Annette's cheek at the compliment which the 
stranger's speech implied ; though there is many a woman who 
would have sought to make that compliment greater and more 
direct, by pretending not to understand it, Annette was not of 
those. She shrunk from it as some plants do from even the most 
delicate touch; and she only replied, "I think it would be much 
better for you to accompany me to the chateau, and have the wound 
dressed. You may perfectly trust to my kind guardian Monsieur 
de Castelneau ; for he would betray no man, and far less one who 
has saved my life." 

The stranger, however, still resisted her entreaty, but walked 
on by Annette's side leading his horse by the bridle, and giving 
her assistance at every little rough spot of the forest road, though 
he did not absolutely offer her his arm to support her still agitated 
and wavering steps. 

Annette did not contrue such forbearance into any neglect of 
what was due to her as a lady, or into any want of kind considera- 
tion for her yet scarcely allayed terror. The stranger's manner 
was all courteous, and his words and tone so kind, so tender — if 
we may use that word in its proper senses of gentle and compas- 
sionate — that Mademoiselle de St. Morin felt there was nothing 
wanting in his demeanour to make her at ease by his side. There 
was, indeed, an expression of interest and admiration in his eyes 
when he looked upon her, which might have agitated her had his 
whole manner not been even on the colder side of respect. She 
would have taken his arm without the slightest hesitation, had he 
offered it, but she did not think worse of him for refraining. 

Thus they walked on somewhat slowly towards the chateau, 
sometimes speaking, but sometimes silent for several minutes. At 
length the stranger said, rather abruptly, after an interval of thought, 
"Might it not be better, Mademoiselle de St. Morin, not to men- 
tion at all to Monsieur de Castelneau what has occurred to-day?" 

Annette started, and looked full in her companion's face; for 
she had imagined — why and wherefore it would be difficult to tell, 
perhaps from his countenance, which was noble and open, perhaps 
from his having rendered her an important service, and thus won 
gratitude on his side, but she had imagined and convinced herself 
that he was all that is frank and sincere. "Oh no!" she replied, 
eagerly, after that inquiring look; "I always tell him everything 
that occurs. I should be unworthy of the kindness he has ever 
shown me, if I could conceal anything from him." 
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"You mistake me, I think," said the stranger with a smile. "I 
only meant, till the count is better. I have heard that he is very 
ill; and one of the physicians who is attending him, and who also 
frequently sees a sick relation of my own, informed me that any- 
thing which agitates Monsieur de Castelneau is likely to cause a 
relapse in his present state. You know best, however. I only 
feared that to hear of the great danger of one whom he loves — 
whom he must love — so dearly, might perhaps retard his recovery. 
But no one can judge better than you." 

The cloud cleared away from Annette's face in a moment ; she 
felt that she had done her companion wrong in her own thoughts, 
and with the noble candour of her nature she hastened to acknow- 
ledge it. 

"I beg your pardon," she said, "I did mistake you, and I am 
sorry for so doing ; for I am sure you think as I do, that to a per- 
son who has always loved, and been kind, and generous, and good 
to us, as Monsieur de Castelneau has been to me, perfect sincerity 
and truth are always the best : are, in fact, a duty." 

"Indeed I do, Mademoiselle de St. Morin," replied the stranger, 
warmly. "There may be many people who admire you alone for 
your beauty, but it is for such feelings as those which you have 
just expressed that I can most admire you. It is for actions 
founded on such feelings that I have learnt to esteem you from my 
early youth." 

Mademoiselle de St. Morin coloured at the stranger's words, 
although they were very pleasant to her ear ; not so much because 
they were in praise of herself, as because they showed that her first 
impression of her companion's character was not incorrect. He 
marked the blood rising in her cheek, however, and hastened to 
give another turn to what he was saying. 

"I think," he continued, "that we may very easily lay down a 
rule for ourselves in setting out in life, by which we may satisfy 
our own heart, and yet guard against the dangers of over-confi- 
dence. In dealing with others, our maxim should be, perfect can- 
dour to all those who love us, who are frank with us, and whom 
we can esteem ; reserve towards those whom we have no reason to 
trust, or any reason to distrust: but truth to all." 

"Oh! I agree with you heartily," cried Annette, gazing up in the 
fine countenance of him who spoke those words, with one of those 
winning looks of pleasure that from such eyes' as hers are hard to 
be resisted ; and from that moment there were many of the cold 
and iron barriers which society raises up between strangers cast 
down for her and her companion. 

They walked slowly on then, speaking together as if they had 
been old friends. Both felt happy in the communication thus 
established between them : both felt pleased and interested in dis- 
covering new things in each other's hearts, which harmonized well 
with the thoughts and feelings of both. They walked slowly, 
I have said ; but yet the time seemed very short ere, through the 
opening of the wood, they saw some of the detached towers of the 
chateau; and the stranger paused to take leave of Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin. 

"I believe," he said, "that I must here bid you adieu. I need 
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hardly add that I regret it much, for I have certainly passed an 

hour of very great happiness by your side." 

Annette cast her eyes down ; she felt that she could have said 
the same, and on any former occasion the natural straightforward 
candour of her heart would have made her do so at once. But now, 
for some reason, or rather I should say from some feeling which 
she could not account for, her lips would not utter such a confes- 
sion, and she remained silent while her companion went on. 

" And now, perhaps," he continued, " I am leaving you never to 
see you again. However, I trust that you will believe me, when I 
say that I shall ever recollect you, and the short, the too short time 
I have spent with you, as amongst the very brightest memories of 
a life which has had but too few of such sweet tilings to remember. 
It is very hard," he added, with a sigh, " that if in the midst of the 
great solitude of existence we do find some being with whom we 
could joyfully spend many a long day, we are almost always sure 
to have but a short glimpse of them, and never to see them again. 
I am sure, Mademoiselle de St. Morin," he went on, seeing the 
colour flatter in her cheek, " I am sure that you do not misunder- 
stand me, nor think for one moment that I mean anything but what 
is equally respectful and true towards you, or anything, indeed, that 
even this very short acquaintance does not fully justify me in 
saying." 

" Oh ! no, no," replied the young lady, eagerly ; " it was not that. 
I only wish to tell you, and did not very well know how to say it, 
that I am very, very grateful for your kindness to me; equally 
grateful to you, indeed, for saving my life, and for your kind and 
considerate conduct since ; and I do hope and trust," she continued, 
growing bolder as she spoke, "that, so far from never meeting 
again, we may meet soon, and meet often. I may add, that it will 
be your fault if we do not; for I can venture to assure you, that 
the gates of the chateau of Castelneau will ever be open to you, and 
that I myself, and my more than father, will be very, very glad 
to show you how grateful we are for what you have done in my 
defence." 

The stranger looked much gratified; but he replied, "Do not, 
dear lady, do not tempt me too much ; and, should I be prevented 
from taking advantage of so kind an invitation, do not, pray do not 
say that it is my fault ; but believe, on the contrary, that it is my 
misfortune ; and now, though every minute may be sweet, I will 
not detain you longer, but pray Heaven to bless and keep you in 
its special care." 

Thus saying, he took her hand respectfully and pressed his lips 
upon it; and she, wishing him good-bye, proceeded on her way 
towards the chateau, bearing with her feelings which she had 
never experienced before, but not such as to prevent her from ac- 
knowledging boldly to her own heart that she should be very sorry, 
indeed, if this first meeting with the stranger should be the last. 

From this fact it will clearly be perceived by the learned reader 
— learned in that most difficult, obscure, and abstruse book, the 
human heart — that Annette was not in the least degree in love 
with her companion of the last half hour; for, had she been so, she 
would never have acknowledged anything to her own heart at all, 
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but would have courted, on the contrary, that sort of mental 
blindness to all that was passing in her own bosom, of -which the 
bandage over Cupid's eyes is but a just emblem. However that 
may be, in the short space between the wood and the chateau, she 
asked herself several times whether it would, or would not, be 
better to tell the count, in his present state of health, what had 
occurred to her. It were scarcely fair to ask whether — hidden 
from her own eyes, in the deep recesses of the heart — any shy 
spirit put off upon her, like a coiner passing false money for real, 
one sort of motives for another. Suffice it that her heart was too 
upright by nature to suffer one wish for concealment to affect her 
conduct; and before she had reached the gates of the chateau, she 
had made up her mind to tell the count the whole, but to do so 
carefully and cautiously for fear of alarming him. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Annette entered the saloon, where the Count de Castelneau was 
stretched upon the sofa reading, with the mantle which the wolf 
had torn from her neck cast over her arm. The count laid down 
the book, and raised himself to speak with her; but the moment 
that he did so, the penetrating eyes of strong affection discovered 
at once that something had gone wrong. " Come hither, my An- 
nette," he cried. "What is the matter? You are not well; your 
cheek is very pale, my dear child; your mantle torn, and blood 
upon your bosom." 

"Oh! it is nothing," replied Annette, smiling, and seeing all her 
plans of communicating her intelligence with caution overthrown 
in a moment. "It is nothing, I can assure you, my dear father. 
A little accident which I met with in the wood! It might have 
been more serious; but, as it is, no harm has happened." 

" But speak, Annette, speak!" said the count. "What is it? It 
must have been something serious, indeed, to leave your cheek so 
pale." 

"Oh! no, indeed," she answered. I was frightened, but not hurt. 
The truth is, I met a wolf in the wood " 

"And he flew at you!" cried the count, eagerly. "He attacked 
you! Is it not so, Annette? How did you escape, my girl?" 

"Nay, do not be alarmed," said Annette; "you see I am quite 
safe. It was an old wolf followed by two young ones, and she did, 
as you think, fly at my throat: she caught my mantle in her teeth 
and tore it off, scratching me — not with her teeth, I think — but 
with the clasps of the mantle. She was springing at me again, how- 
ever, when a gentleman rode up, and shot her with a pistol which 
he took from his holsters. The animal was not quite dead, and bit 
his heel very severely ; but I did not see much of what happened 
then, for I was nearly fainting." 

"The Baron de Cajare?" said the count. "Was it the Baron dc 
Cajare?" 

"Oh, no!" exclaimed Annette; "quite a different person." 

"Who then, who then?" asked Monsieur de Castelneau, quickly. 

"Nay, that I cannot tell," replied his adopted child; "for, al- 
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though he was as courteous as lie could be in all other things, he 
would not give his name ; and he told me very plainty, when he 
had escorted me nearly to the chateau, that it was probable I 
should never see him again." 

"Indeed!" said the count. "Some stranger travelling through 
the country, perhaps." 

"No, certainly he was not that," answered Annette. "He knew 
who I was, though I did not know him. He had heard, too, that 
you were ill, and seemed well acquainted with all about you ; but 
yet I could not get him to come on to the chateau, though the wolf 
had bit him in the heel severely, I should imagine, from the blood 
I saw. He told me, however, that he had particular reasons for 
not making himself known." 

The count turned somewhat pale, and inquired, " "What age 
was he ?" 

" That I can hardly tell," replied Annette, "but " 

" Was he old or young ?" demanded the count, interrupting her. 

"Oh, young!" exclaimed Annette, "young, certainly! Perhaps 
five or six-and-twenty, but not more." 

The count seemed relieved, and answered, "It is a pity your 
gallant deliverer would not come in, my Annette : you might have 
told him that he could trust me in safety." 

" I did so," answered Annette, " but I could not prevail. He 
was very obdurate indeed, I can assure you." 

" He must be obdurate, indeed, my dear child, with whom you 
could not prevail," said the count; "but go, my Annette, wash 
away the blood from your neck, and then come back. You shall 
instantly write a note for me to the Baron de Nogent. He is the 
louvetier* of the canton; and, though it be not the proper season 
for hunting them, we must not suffer them to roam about in this 
way, at any time of the year." 

The note was accordingly written in the course of that evening, 
and was sent over to Castel Nogent by a man on horseback, who 
returned in about two hours. He brought no note in answer to 
that of the count, but merely a message. The Baron de Nogent, 
lie said, was ill in bed; but he had told one of his servants to 
reply, that, having heard that one or two wolves had been seen in 
the neighbourhood, he had already ordered the dogs and men, 
which he was obliged to maintain for that purpose, to clear the 
country of the savage beasts, and the hunters were even then in 
the woods putting these commands into execution. 

" 111, is he ?" demanded the count. 

" Yes, my lord," answered 'the servant ; " he has been very ill, 
his people said, for more than three weeks." 

" I grieve that I cannot go over to see him," said Monsieur de 
Castelneau, turning to Annette; "he is one of the few men whom 
I can respect and esteem. Could you not ride over to-morrow, my 
Annette, and visit him for me ? He is so solitary at all times, 

* Many noblemen were formerly Invested with this office of louvetier, or titu- 
lar hunter of the wolves in their district; nor is it yet altogether abolished, 
although the wolves in France have greatly decreased in numbers since that 
time. 
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that I cannot but think in sickness it would be a comfort to him 
to see you." 

"Oh! I will go willingly," replied Annette. " You know how I 
love and reverence him. I wish from my heart he would let us do 
anything to make his solitary hours more cheerful than they are/' 

Before the sun had risen into the meridian on the following 
morning, Annette mounted a jennet, which had been bought and 
trained for her own riding; and followed, as was then customary, 
by two or three servants, she took the road towards Fons, and in 
little more than an hour had reached Castel Nogent. After some 
delay, the baron admitted her to his sick chamber, and thanked 
her for her visit with kindness and sincerity. She found him very 
much worn ; but he assured her that he was much better than he 
had been, and would soon be well. For more than an hour An- 
nette sat by him striving to cheer and amuse him ; and so success- 
ful did she find herself, that she promised to return in a day or 
two, if her guardian continued to improve in health. The baron 
caught eagerly at her offer, and reminded her of it when she went 
away ; and Annette, repeating that she would not forget, left him 
with a heart satisfied and gay at having done an act of kindness, 
and seeing that it was not only appreciated, but successful to the 
fullest extent she could desire. 

She was riding quickly through the woods, with the beauty of 
the scene, the fineness of the day, and the exhilarating motion oi 
her horse all adding to the glad sensations of her own heart, when 
suddenly, at one of the cross roads of the forest, she was met by a 
gentleman on horseback, who for an instant drew in his rein as if 
with surprise and hesitation; but the moment after rode up to her 
with a low inclination of the head, and turned his horse upon the 
same path which she was pursuing. 

The reader has already divined what Annette discovered at first 
sight — that the stranger who now joined her was the person who 
had saved her from the wolf. He was differently dressed, however; 
and was now clothed in a rich hunting suit, which became him 
well. It was impossible not to own that in person and in features 
he was a very handsome man ; but that was little in Annette's 
estimation, when compared with the high and noble expression of 
his countenance, which would certainly prove nature to be a sad 
deceiver, she thought, if his heart were not generous and kind. 

Mademoiselle de St. Morin received him with a glad and open 
smile, held out her hand frankly towards him, and said at once, 
"Oh! I am so glad to see you again." 

The stranger pressed the hand which she gave in his own ; and 
his sparkling eyes replied in language not to be mistaken, that if 
she was glad to see him, he was no less so to see her. There was, 
however, in the young lady's look a gay and playful expression— a 
meaning, perhaps, it might be called — which surprised her com- 
panion; and while the grooms dropped farther behind, and she 
rode on with him side by side, she led the conversation cheerfully 
and brightly, as if she had known him for many years. 

" I am happy," he said at length, " most happy, to see you so 
well, and that your fright has nothurt your health or spirits." 

" You think my spirits high, perhaps," answered Annette, " be- 
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cause I am more gay and familiar with you than I was when last 
we met. There is a reason for it, however. Do you know what 
that reason is ?" 

" No, indeed," he replied, " I cannot even divine it. Nay more, 
I have learnt from many an old fiction and tale of my childhood, 
that when anything which makes us very happy is dark and mys- 
terious we should never pry into the secret, lest we dispel the 
charm." 

"But I will tell you the secret," replied Annette; "for the 
magic is all very simple, I can assure you. The secret then is, that 
I now know who you are; and believe me that discovery makes a 
very great difference ; for although I must ever have been grateful, 
had you been who you might, there are some whom it is a plea- 
sure to be grateful to : some a pain." 

" Are you sure you are right, dear lady ?" said the stranger. 

" I am sure," she replied, " quite sure, though no one has be- 
trayed you." 

" How then is it possible you can know ?" he demanded ; " for I 
am certain that you never saw me until two days ago." 

'■' Nay, I discovered it very easily," she answered ; " by studying 
the face of a father after I had seen that of a son. Not that the 
features are alike, but the expression. You will understand better 
what I mean, when I tell you that I have just been to Castel 
Nogent, and sat with the baron for near an hour." 

" Then all I have to say, dear lady," replied the other, " is, that 
I must now, not only beg you to be cautious, but most particularly 
request that you will confine the discovery you have made to your 
own breast alone. I think I may ask this of you, without ask- 
ing anything wrong; and I believe you will grant it, when you 
know that I am now both absent from my regiment without leave, 
and contrary to the express commands of the officer next in rank 
above myself; I mean the Baron de Cajare. I received news that 
my father was at the point of death; and as my presence was not 
wanted with the regiment, I merely announced to Monsieur de 
Cajare that it was my intention to visit this part of the country, 
stating my motives at full. He was himself wasting his time in 
1'aris, at the distance of two days' journey from the corps; but he 
thought fit to send a messenger, prohibiting my coming into this 
part of France. I instantly lodged my appeal with his superior 
and mine; but had I waited for a reply, my father might have 
been dead before 1 came. I therefore had to choose my course, 
and at once decided on coming hither immediately. My com- 
panions are all my friends, and they give me good intelligence; 
but I must return to-morrow or the day after, lest this gentleman 
rejoin the regiment and find that I am absent." 

"Oh! for pity's sake rejoin it at once," exclaimed Annette. "I 
tremble to think what might be the consequences, if your absence 
were discovered. I cannot help supposing that Monsieur de Cajare 
is a somewhat heartless person, who would show but little compas- 
sion or consideration of any kind." 

"In this instance," replied her companion, "he has certainly 
shown very little consideration: and I know not why he has ac- 
quired for himself in the service the reputation of a very artful, 
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and a very remorseless man. I must own, myself, however," lie 
added, frankly, "that I have never personally seen him say or do 
anything that should give rise to such an opinion. His demeanour, 
as far as I have seen it, has always been that of a finished gentle- 
man and a man of refined taste." 

Mademoiselle de St. Morin looked down thoughtfully, but for 
some time made no reply. At length, however, she answered, " I 
know too little of him to judge ; but I should rather think that, in 
the ordinary course of life, people display what they will be on 
great occasions by small traits, and you may depend upon it, that 
it is by these his fellow officers have judged him." 

"It may be so," replied her companion; "and, indeed, the only 
story that I ever heard of his doing anything' to win himself such 
a reputation, referred to his having won a large sum from a young 
man at play. The loser had, indeed, lost all, and more than all, 
for he was forced to tell Cajare that he had not wherewithal to 
pay him ; upon which the baron coolly took his sword and broke 
it across his knee, saying, what was, perhaps, true, but very 
cruel: that he who played for sums he could not pay, was un- 
worthy to wear the weapon of a man of honour. The unhappy 
man threw open the window which was just above the course of 
the Rhone, and cast himself headlong out. Cajare sat still at the 
table, and called for more cards. So goes the story in the regi- 
ment ; but I was not with it at the time, being then a lieutenant 
in the regiment of Picardy." 

Annette gave a shudder as she listened, but made no reply, and 
her companion soon turned the conversation to other things. Dur- 
ing the course of their ride, she found the same highly-finished 
taste, the same knowledge of men, of countries, and of arts, which 
had given a charm to the conversation of the Baron de Cajare ; but 
there was something superadded now, something that, like the sun- 
shine to a beautiful landscape, afforded the crowning grace to all 
the rest, brightened everything it shone upon, and called forth the 
beauties of the whole. It was, that the heart spoke as well as the 
head ; it was, that there was feeling, as well as thought, in every- 
thing. Frankness and openness too, candour and bright sincerity, 
were in every word that he spoke ; and though it was evident that 
he considered far less what was likely to please than Monsieur de 
Cajare, he did please without the effort, and won without the cal- 
culation. It was a bright hour for Annette while she rode onward 
with him towards the chateau. At length, however, he drew in 
his rein, saying, with a deep sigh, "And now that I must leave 
you, forgive me if I repeat, in thus parting from you, certainly for 
a long time, and perhaps for ever, that I shall recollect you long 
and well; far too long ever to enjoy again the society with which 
I am going to mingle. I shall see nothing like you there ; and yet 
I cannot find in my heart to regret that I have thus met you, even 
though I be destined thus to leave you. I mean no compliment, 
no exaggeration, but simple truth." 

Annette blushed deeply ; but yet she found courage to raise her 
eyes to his, saying, in a tone gently reproachful, "Oh! Monsieur 
Nogent, how can I answer you? All I will say, then, is, pray, go 
back to your regiment, and believe me, that I will see your father 
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constantly, and show him every care and tendance in my power, as 
much out of gratitude to you as out of affectionate regard for him. " 

She held out her hand to him once more; he pressed his lips 
upon it, and then turning his horse, rode away. 

Annette proceeded slowly to the chateau; but as she guided her 
horse through the gates, she looked back towards the hills and wood- 
lands stretching in the direction of Fons. There was one spot where 
the shoulder of the nearest acclivity protruded bare through the 
wood, and commanded a view of the chateau and the ground round 
about it. On the summit of the hill, at the distance of about three 
quarters of a mile, Annette de St. Morin saw a single horseman. 
He was perfectly motionless, and was evidently gazing upon the 
path she had taken. It was not, of course, by features or by dress 
that Annette could distinguish at that distance who it was, but 
there was something within told her at once the name of him 
who was there watching for the last look. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

As Annette passed through the old hall, and was taking her way 
up the stairs which led to the saloon, she paused from time to time 
to reflect. Her thoughts were in confusion ; the usual calm tran- 
quillity did not reign in her bosom; her heart beat, and her mind 
would not fix upon any certain point. She was alarmed at her 
own sensations, and asked herself the cause of them. 

One of the causes — for in this instance, as in all others, there 
were many causes combining to produce one effect — she soon dis- 
covered; but it was not the chief cause. She had tacitly promised 
not to reveal the fact, which she had discovered accidentally, of 
the presence of the young Baron de Nogent in that part of the 
country; and she fancied that it was the necessity of concealing 
anything from one to whom she had hitherto been all candour, that 
thus agitated and bewildered her. She felt, however, that she had 
no right to sport with the fate of another ; and though she was 
sure that the secret, with the Count de Castelneau, would be as 
safe as with herself, yet, as he whom that secret chiefly afFected 
had besought her to tell no one, she resolved to obey the injunc- 
tion to the letter. 

There was no difficulty in so doing, for her guardian had retired to 
take some repose during the heat of noon ; which had lately become 
customary with him, and from which habit he had derived great 
benefit. When he returned to the saloon, he confined his ques- 
tions entirely to the state of the good old nobleman whom Annette 
had visited, approved highly of her promise to see him again, and 
expressed a wish that she would go to Castel Nogent on the ensu- 
ing day. 

Annette hesitated, however, and then replied, that she would 
rather postpone her visit till the morning after. The count said, 
"Let it be so;" but he gave her an inquiring glance, asking himself 
why she, who was ever ready to fly to aid and comfort those who 
needed either assistance or consolation, should delay in the present 
instance the execution of her task of kindness. Annette saw him 
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look at her gravely, and the colour rose into her cheek, for the mo- 
tive of her conduct was not easily to be explained even to herself. 

The fact is, she wished Ernest de Nogent to be gone back to his 
regiment before she renewed her visit to his father, and she feared 
that such might not be the case if she went to Castel Nogent the 
next day. Was his society disagreeble to her, then? Oh, no! but 
the agitation which she felt — ay, and his evident admiration ; and, 
even more than all, the new strange pleasure which his conversa- 
tion had afforded, frightened her young and inexperienced heart, 
and made her wish for thought, long intense thought, ere she be- 
held him again. Timidity ever flies from that which it loves : and 
it is no proof at all that the society of the young Baron de Nogent 
was not more pleasing to Mademoiselle St. Morin than any other 
which she had met with in life, that she was unwilling to return to 
Castel Nogent till she was perfectly sure that he had left it. She 
coloured a little then, more from the inexplicability of her own 
feelings than aught else ; but the count took no notice, except in 
his own heart, and Annette's journey was accordingly put off for 
a day. 

In the mean time, what were the comments with her own spirit? 
What were the questions that she asked her own heart ? What 
were the replies that her own heart made ? 

Alack, and a well-a-day, reader, that we should confess it ! But 
Annette was a woman ; and with all a woman's feelings she retired 
to her chamber that night, thinking that she had the most anxious 
purpose of inquiring into her own sensations ; of asking herself, in 
short, a thousand questions which nobody but herself could answer. 
Yet when she had entered her own chamber, and closed the door, 
and leaned her head upon her hand, and began the inquiry, she 
stopped at the very threshold of the secret chamber, and would go 
on no farther. She persuaded herself that there was nothing to 
inquire into, that she had been frightened about nothing, that it 
was all extremely natural and very right for her to like the con- 
versation, and be pleased with the society, of a graceful and accom- 
plished man who had saved her life ; and though, perhaps, there 
were doubts at the very bottom of her heart of all this reasoning 
being correct, yet she suffered it to prevent her froih inquiring 
farther, and let it convince her will if it did not convince her judg- 
ment. Have we not often seen a child stand on a summer day at 
the margin of the sunny sea, longing to bathe its limbs in the re - 
freshing wave? Have we not seen it cast off its garments and dip 
in the timid foot, draw back, hurry on its clothing again, and run 
away, as if in fear of those bright but untried waters ? Thus was 
it with Mademoiselle de St. Morin; the ocean of love was before 
her, arid she trembled to venture in. 

Yet, when, on the day appointed, she once more mounted her 
jennet to ride over to Castel Nogent, a soft sort of melancholy 
hung upon her; perhaps a feeling of regret, to think that Earnest 
de Nogent was not there ; that she could not see him again, to use 
his own words, "certainly for a long time, perhaps for ever." She 
rode more slowly and thoughtfully than she had formerly done ; she 
gazed round at the spot where she had parted from him; she 
stopped her horse at the little fountain and let him drink in the 
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stream, and then, with a sigh, she shook the rein and went on upon 
her way. 

When she arrived at Castel Nogent, she paused at the usual en- 
trance, which, let it be remarked; was a side-door, and not the 
great gates ; and on ringing the bell, was immediately admitted by 
an old and faithful servant of the family. 

"Oh, madam!" he said, "the baron is verymuch better; I think 
your visit did him a great deal of good. If you will come into 
the library for a moment, he will be down stairs." 

Annette followed to the library, which she found untenanted, 
except by the sunshine, that poured in at the window through the 
branches of a thin tree opposite, and, dancing upon the floor as the 
wind waved the boughs, gave an air of cheerful life to the apartment. 
It was a fine old room, well stored with curious volumes, and with 
old lances and other weapons of a remote period, forming trophies 
between the book-cases ; while here and there a casque, a corslet, or 
suit of complete armour, belonging to some of the ancestors of the 
baron, long dead, was seen on any vacant space upon the walls. The 
armour, it is true, was somewhat rusty, the books covered with the 
dust of time; manifold motes danced in the beams of light; and 
everything showed that the servants in Castel Nogent were too 
few in number to keep the house in that exact order which leaves 
the hand of Time nearly powerless. 

There was an air of dryness, however, and cheerful antiquity 
about the library, which was pleasant to the eye; and, as it was a 
place well suited to contemplation, Annette's first act was to fall 
into a reverie, still standing in the middle of the floor, with one 
hand resting on the tall back of the chair which the old servant 
had placed for her, the other holding her riding-whip dropping 
gracefully by her side, and her whole form and face presenting such 
an exquisite picture of Beaut}- in meditation, that one might well 
have wished to be a painter, in order to draw her portrait as she 
there stood. 

Her fancies must have been sweet, though they might have a 
tinge of melancholy in them, for the brow was as open as a bright 
summer's morning. But the mind must have been very intently 
occupied with some object, for she remained during several mi- 
nutes exactly in one position, without the slightest movement of 
any kind, whatsoever. 

On the left-hand side, close by the tall window, and some eight 
or ten feet from the spot where she had placed herself, was a small 
door leading into various apartments of the old chateau; and at 
length, if her eyes had not been fixed so steadily upon the floor, 
she might have seen that door move slowly on its hinges. She did 
not see it, however, and the first thing that roused her was a sha- 
dow coming across the sunshine which found its way through the 
window. 

Annette started and raised her eyes, a little confused, perhaps, 
at being found in so deep a fit of meditation ; but all the blood 
rushed up into her face in a moment, when she beheld Earnest de 
Nogent himself standing before her. 

"Ah, Monsieur de Nogent!" she said, "what has kept you here? 
Indeed, I am verymuch afraid that it maybe dangerous to yourself." 
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Earnest advanced, and took her hand with a smile half gay, half 
melancholy. 

"Perhaps it may be dangerous," he said, shaking his head. "It 
may be dangerous to me in more respects than you mean ; but you 
must not ask me what has kept me here." 

"Nay," she answered gaily, trying to laugh away the agitation 
which she certainly did feel, but withdrawing her hand from his, 
"you are very mysterious ; and I will not attempt to discover mys- 
teries with which I have nothing to do." 

"With this mystery, I am afraid," he replied, in a low and 
thoughtful voice; "with this mystery I am afraid you have not a 
little to do." 

Annette turned pale. " Indeed!" she said, with her heart beat- 
ing violently. " I should be very sorry to suppose that were the 
case, for I do think it very imprudent for you to stay." 

" Not so imprudent as you imagine ; at least, in the sense that 
you mean," replied Ernest ; " but, in another sense, even more im- 
prudent than you can believe." 

Annette was very much agitated, for his manner spoke more, 
perhaps, than his words ; but do not let it be thought that she was 
hypocritical,'if she tried to avoid a subject which produced so much 
emotion, and endeavoured to turn the conversation back to the 
danger which her companion ran in remaining there. 

"But you told me," she said, "you yourself acknowledged to me, 
that there was a very, very great risk in your coming hither at all, 
and still more in your staying, when every hour may produce a 
discovery of your absence." 

" I have received letters from Paris since we last met," he said ; 
" but the truth is, Mademoiselle de St. Morin, I am, I fear, very 
foolish, and I have to make two acknowledgments, each of which 
may appear very strange to you, and each of which may perhaps 
give you offence. I could not make up my mind to go without 
seeing you again. That is my first acknowledgment: the next is, 
that I am sometimes tempted to wish with my whole heart that I 
had never beheld you at all." 

He had taken Annette's hand while he spoke, and he could not 
be insensible how it trembled in his own. The varying colour in 
her cheek, the downcast look of her bright eye, the quick and agi- 
tated breathing, might all encourage him to proceed ; but, though 
such signs were not without their happy auguries, Ernest was both 
unwilling to agitate her too much, and too doubtful of success to 
press his suit vehemently. Before he had well concluded his sen- 
tence, Annette had sunk slowly down into the chair beside her, 
and placed her left hand over her eyes. 

"I agitate you," he continued, suffering her hand to be gently 
withdrawn from his. "Nay, nay> do not be so much moved 
Listen to me, Mademoiselle de St. Morin; listen to me calmly. It 
is I who have cause to be agitated and apprehensive: but, hark!" 
he continued, pausing abruptly. " Hark ! there is the sound of 
wheels. What may this mean? It never happens but thus ; and 
when we have but one precious moment on which depend our fate 
and happiness for ever, we are prevented from using it bysome 
impertinent trifle." 
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Annette looked up, pushed back the curls from her face, over 
•which they had fallen in the agitation of the moment; wiped away 
something like a tear from her eyes, and then held out her hand 
again to Ernest de Nogent with a smile, which at that moment he 
would not have exchanged for an empire. 

It might be a long task, reader, to explain all the little pecu- 
liarities in thought and feeling which made her act so differently 
from any other woman ; and even when it was done, you might not 
perhaps understand the whole clearly, if you have not comprehended 
the whole clearly already, from the account that has been laid be- 
fore you of her education and her natural disposition. She could 
hardly recover herself, however, and remove the traces of agitation 
from her countenance, ere the door of the library opened, and the 
old servant entered, with a face somewhat pale, announcing — the 
Baron de Cajare! 

Ernest de Nogent drew himself up to his full height ; and his left 
hand, by an impulse that he could not resist, fell upon the scab- 
bard of his sword, as if to bring the hilt round towards the right. 
Annette had just time to give him one imploring look, saying, in a 
low voice, " For Heaven's sake, for your father's sake, for my sake, 
recollect yourself!" when the Baron de Cajare entered the room, 
and advanced with his usual calm and graceful demeanour towards 
the spot where Mademoiselle de St. Morin was seated. His lip was 
curled with the slightest possible sarcastic smile ; but there was no 
frown upon his brow, and he bowed with the utmost politeness to 
Annette, saying, "This is an unexpected pleasure, mademoiselle; 
I trust that you 'lave continued in health and happiness, notwith- 
standing your close attendance upon Monsieur de Castelneau." 

Annette bowed her head ; and, hoping from his manner that the 
errand of the Baron de Cajare was not such as she and Ernest him- 
self believed it to be, she replied in polite terms, and at greater 
length than she otherwise would have done, stating that she herself 
was well, and that the Count de Castelneau was daily improving 
in health. 

The baron listened to every word with the most courteous atten- 
tion, and, ere she had concluded, the old Baron de Nogent himself 
was in the room. That gentleman instantly fixed his eyes with a 
frown upon the Baron de Cajare, though he grasped Annette's 
hand, as if to show her that he did not overlook her, and thanked 
her for her coming. 

"To what cause, Monsieur do Cajare," he said, "am I to attri- 
bute the honour of this unexpected and unusual visit?" 

"I hope you are better, my dear sir," replied the baron; "but I 
must not take to myself more credit than is my due. My visit is 
not to yourself, as my very slight acquaintance with you, Monsieur de 
Nogent, would not justify such intrusion ; but it is to this good 
gentleman, your son, a captain in my regiment of horse, with whom 
I wish to speak a word or two upon business, which we will not 
discuss in the presence of a lady." 

" Mademoiselle de St. Morin will excuse me, sir," said the baron, 
"if I beg to know at once what is your purpose towards my son." 

"I must beg an answer to a similar question, too," added Ernest; 
'•'as I take it for granted, after our late correspondence, that you did 
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not come here without an object of some importance, and I must 
choose my own measures accordingly." 

"You will of course take no measures but those that are right 
and proper," replied the baron ; "but as you say that Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin will excuse us all, and as I am in some haste, I will 
merely beg leave to state that I am under the disagreeable necessity 
of arresting my young friend here for disobedience of orders, and of 
sending him to trial for that offence." 

"In short, sir," replied the old baron, "you sought to keep him 
from his father's sick bed, and now you would seek to break that 
father's heart." 

"A somewhat hard construction of a simple act of duty," replied 
Monsieur de Cajare; "nevertheless, my dear sir, it must be accom- 
plished," and he moved towards the window. 

"Is it possible that your nature can be so hard and unfeeling?" 
said Annette. "Pray, pray, Monsieur de Cajare, have some consi- 
deration for the circumstances of the case." 

"Alas, my dear young lady!" replied the baron, "war is a school 
that makes us very hard-hearted, I am afraid ; hut, notwithstand- 
ing, I must call up the guard. Do not be frightened at their mus- 
taches, dear lady," he added, with a sarcastic smile ; " the Parisian 
ladies tell me they are very harmless people." 

While speaking, he had approached the window, and now put- 
ting out his head, he called "Come up! come up!" 

Something that he saw below seemed to excite his surprise, how- 
ever, for he still continued to look out, exclaiming, "Diantre! what 
is the meaning of this? Come up, I say!" 

In the meanwhile the baron and his son and Annette de St. 
Morin gazed for a moment or two, with the silence of deep grief, in 
each other's faces, but no time was allowed them to speak; for 
even while Monsieur de Cajare was calling from the window, and 
ordering the guard a second time, with no very measured language, 
to come up, a gentleman dressed in black, and holding a paper in 
his hand, entered the room with a quiet and noiseless step, and 
advanced gravely but quickly, without saluting anybody. 

The baron and his son stared at this new intruder with evident 
surprise ; but Annette instantly recognised the gentleman whom 
she had seen with two ladies near the fountain in the wood, and, 
why she knew not, but his presence seemed a relief to her. He 
took not the slightest notice of her on the present occasion, how- 
ever; and, passing the party in the middle of the room, proceeded 
to the window from which the Baron de Cajare was reiterating his 
order to come up, adding, in a fierce tone and with a somewhat 
ungentlemanlike interjection, "Why do you not obey?" 

So quiet was the step of the stranger who had so suddenly en- 
tered the room, that the baron was perfectly unconscious of his pre- 
sence till he felt a heavy hand upon his shoulder, and heard the 
words, which were then somewhat fearful in France, "Depar le Roi!" 

Monsieur de Cajare instantly turned round, and when he beheld 
the person who stood beside him, turned deadly pale. 

"Monsieur le Baron de Cajare," said the stranger, "in virtue of 
this lettre de cachet, I arrest you in the name of the king, and enjoin 
you to go with me." 
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"Where do you intend to take me, Monsieur Morin?" snid the 
baron at once, without the slightest sign of resistance. 

"I intend to send you to the Bastile, sir," replied Pierre Morin. 
"I have some other business yet to do in this part of the world, so 
that I cannot have the honour of accompanying you to Paris. 
Everything is prepared for your comfortable journey ; your own 
carriage is below, or I am much mistaken; but you made a little 
mistake just now, and took my archers for your own soldiers. 
May I ask you to walk down, sir, with all convenient speed?" 

The Baronde Cajare looked at Annette and then at Ernest de 
Nogent, and for an instant an expression like that of a fiend came 
over his countenance. It was gone almost as soon as it appeared ; 
the angry voice in which he called from the window, was laid aside 
likewise, and not the slightest change of tone from that which he 
used in ordinary conversation was to be distinguished, as he an- 
swered Pierre Morin, "Well, Monsieur Morin, of course I obey the 
king's commands ; but I beg leave to say, my young friend here, 
Monsieur de Nogent, is under my arrest. I must give him into the 
care of my guard before " 

"You must do nothing before obeying the king's commands, sir," 
replied Pierre Morin: "besides, you need put yourself into no 
trouble regarding your soldiers, for I took the liberty of discharg- 
ing them from attendance upon you. You must recollect, Mon- 
sieur le Baron, prisoners have no authority. As to Monsieur de 
Nogent, sir, I have also the king's orders " 

"To arrest him?" exclaimed the Baron de Cajare. 

"I shall notify his majesty's commands affecting him to himself, 
sir," replied Pierre Morin, in a stern tone, "and not to you. Allow 
me to say, we are wasting time. You caused me to hurry down 
here, sir, from the capital, when, if you had attended to the hint 
sent to you by the Duke de Choiseul, you would have saved me 
much trouble, and might, perhaps, have saved yourself from the 
Bastile; but vengeance, sir, has no forethought, and his majesty 
has been made to understand the motives upon which you acted." 

"He might at least have sent a gentleman to arrest me," said 
the Baron de Cajare, with a curling lip. 

Pierre Morin seemed not in the slightest degree offended, merely 
replying, "Sir, I obey his majesty's commands, and he expects 
you to do the same, be they notified to you by whom they may. 
But, at the same time, if it be any gratification to you to know 
that you are treated in the same manner as other persons, let me 
call to your mind, that Pierre Morin, chief officer of the king's lieu- 
tenant-general of police, has arrested gentlemen whose ancestors 
were noble five centuries before your great-grandfather quitted the 
little bureau in the Kue Quinquampoix." 

The colour came warm into the cheek of Baron de Cajare, as 
Pierre Morin, in the quietest possible tone, rebuked his insolent 
pride. The chief agent of the police of Paris, however, was not to 
be trifled with any, more; and, lifting up his finger, as he saw 
Cajare about to reply, he said, in a tone of command, "Monsieur 
le Baron de Cajare, obey the king's commands! Descend the 
staircase, take your place in the carriage which is now waiting for 
you, and surrender yourself at the- royal prison of the Bastile 
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without another word, or I will report your contumacy to his 
majesty." 

The baron's haughty air instantly sunk; and, without taking 
notice of any one, without bow or word of adieu, he crossed the 
room and descended to the hall. Pierre Morin followed ; but be- 
fore he did so, he turned towards Ernest de Nogent, saying, "Mon- 
sieur de Nogent, you will be good enough to remain here till I come 
back;" and then, proceeding with his quick, noiseless step, down 
the stairs, he saw the Baron de Cajare into bis carriage, and two 
guards take their seats in the vehicle beside him. 

While these events had been taking place, a number of people 
had gathered together in the court of the chateau, some from the 
neighbouring hamlet, some from the woods where they had been 
destroying the wolves ; and manifold were the inquiries of " What 
is the matter — what is the matter?" 

At length the inquiry was pronounced close to Pierre Morin, 
who stood on the steps before the great gateway, where the car- 
riage had been drawn up. As soon as he heard it, he turned round 
to those who spoke, and pronounced the magical words, "Enleve- 
ment de police," an arrest by the police ; and, at the sound, the very 
boldest drew three or four steps back, with countenances far paler 
than they had been before. 

Ay, the very men who not many years afterwards marched to 
Paris, and aided to dye the streets of the capital with the blood of 
many of the best, the bravest, and the noblest in the land, now drew 
back in terror at the very name of that redoubtable police, whose 
whole real power, like almost every power on earth, was derived 
from the fears of those upon whom it was exercised. The carriage 
rolled rapidly away, after Pierre Morin had handed the paper 
which he held to one of the soldiers in the inside, and he himself 
turned his steps again into the mansion of Monsieur de Nogent. 

In the meanwhile, those whom he had left behind in the library 
of the chateau, had continued gazing upon each other with some 
degree of painful expectation ; but Annette recollected the kind, 
nay, the affectionate manner, in which the very man, who seemed 
to possess such power, had spoken to her in the forest, and the 
moment Pierre Morin again appeared, she advanced towards him, 
saying, "Let me speak with Monsieur Morin for a moment." 

"Oh, sir!" she said, in a low voice, as soon as she was near 
enough to speak without her words being overheard, " when last I 
saw you, you expressed yourself kindly and tenderly towards me'; 
let me beseech you to spare Monsieur de Nogent as far as possible. 
Pray, remember, sir, he only came hither to see his father, who 
was then supposed to be dying; and, though that father is better, 
yet have some consideration for him too." 

Pierre Morin heard her in silence, looking in her face with a smile 
of kindly meaning. 

"My dear young lady," lie said, at length, "you mistake the 
whole business; I have no power in this matter: I am a mere in- 
strument. But do not be frightened; I have nothing to say to 
Monsieur de Nogent which would pain him or alarm you." 

"Sir," he continued, turning to Ernest, "this young lady has 
been pleading for you, as if I had some authority of my own in this 
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business; but you very well know I am a mere agent, as I have 
just told her. I must therefore inform you, that his majesty com- 
mands you to return to your regiment immediately. He has 
directed me to say, that, as far as he is concerned, he pardons you, 
in consideration of your father's state of health. The general under 
whose command you serve will reprimand you for being absent 
without leave, should he think it necessary. The cause of such an 
humble individual as myself being commanded to convey this mes- 
sage to you, rather than a military officer, is simply that I was 
ordered down hither in haste to arrest the Baron de Cajare, whose 
offence against his majesty has been in some degree mixed up with 
the question of your absence without leave. You will understand, 
sir, that the king's order is peremptory that you depart for your 
regiment instantly. I will now take my leave." 

It was in vain the Baron de Nogent and his son pressed Pierre 
Morin to take some refreshment before he went; he retired at once, 
taking leave of Annette as he passed, and whispering a single brief 
sentence in her ear. 

The words that Pierre Morin addressed to Annette were merely 
these : " Do not be surprised or alarmed at anything you may hear 
when you return home." 

But, as always happens, imagination instantly attached the idea 
of coming evil to the injunction not to fear, and Annette's fancy 
suggested that some accident or misfortune must have befallen the 
Count de Castelneau during her absence. She had now learned to 
feel that there were other persons in the world who might be loved 
as well as himself, but that did not make her love him differently 
or less than before; and she hastened to quit her two compa- 
nions, notwithstanding all the interest which she had learned to 
take in them, in order to return to him towards whom all the affec- 
tions of her heart had been given from infancy with high, pure, 
filial love. 

The baron and Ernest de Nogent would fain have detained her, 
at least for a short time ; but she would not stay, saying, with a 
smile, that as she had seen all their enemies frustrated, and even 
sickness put to flight, her errand was over, and she must hasten 
back. 

Ernest led her down to her horse ; and though there was many 
a thing in his heart that he would fain have found a moment to 
utter, yet, perhaps from the impossibility of saying all in so short 
a space as that which was now afforded him, he remained silent till 
they reached the bottom of the staircase. There, however, he 
paused and detained her for an instant, asking with a look of en- 
treaty, "May I not accompany you on your ride?" 

"No, no, indeed!" replied Annette. "Pray remember the com- 
mands you have received, and return to your regiment without the 
delay even of an hour." 

" I will," he answered, " I will ; but will you not say one word to 
comfort and console me in thus parting from all I hold dear, for a 
time the limits of which I know not?" 

. "What can I say?" rejoined Annette. " What can I say ? All 
I can do is," she added — and, as the spot where they stood was 
shadowed by a large buttress which crossed the window, the blush 
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with v.'hieh her words were accompanied could hardly be seen — 
" All I can do is, to beg you to be careful and prudent for the sake 
of those here — of all who love and esteem you. You have run so 
great a risk already, that I cannot but tremble to think of what 
might be the consequence of any other act of rashness; and now, 
go! pray go quickly. Fare you well!" 

Thus saying, she turned towards the door ; but Ernest detained 
her for one moment longer, to press his lips again and again upon 
her hand. Again he felt that it trembled in his own ; and her agi- 
tation, coupled with the words that he spoke, gave an assurance to 
his heart which was not a little consoling to him. 



CHAPTER XVTI. 

With her eyes bent down towards her saddle-bow, and her cheek 
still somewhat glowing, Annette departed, proceeding at a quick 
pace up the hill upon the slope of which the chateau of Castel No- 
gent was built. When she had passed the acclivity, however, she 
tightened the rein and suffered the horse to go on at a walk, think- 
ing deeply over all that had occurred. Again and again she asked 
her heart, " What are these sensations that I feel towards Ernest 
de Nogent? Is this love?" 

She could no longer conceal from herself that he was not to her 
the same as other men; but she would not believe, or perhaps I 
should say she would not admit, that it could be love which she 
felt. The time was so short, their meetings so few, that she could 
not, she would not, allow that it could be love. But yet Annette 
was not only now convinced that she did feel different sensations 
towards the young Lord of Castel Nogent from those which she 
had ever experienced before towards any human being ; but, upon 
reflection, she found that her whole conduct had been such as to 
give him hope and encouragement ; and she blushed as if a thou- 
sand eyes had been upon her at the presence of that conviction in 
her heart. 

We have shown that Annette de St. Morin had been tempted, a 
night or two before, to shut her eyes to the consideration of her 
own feelings, and to shrink from the examination of the new pas- 
sion which was insidiously taking possession of her heart: but, 
though she might do this, Annette had been taught from her ear- 
liest days, never so to shrink from the examination of her own 
conduct,, never so to shut her eyes to the result of any action that 
she had actually done; and she now carefully and thoughtfully 
inquired to what she had plighted and pledged herself by her de- 
meanour towards Ernest de Nogent. It might, indeed, be a ques- 
tion, whether she examined "fairly; because Inclination, in all our 
dealings with our own heart, is at the ear of the judge ; and perhaps 
Annette did give a little more weight to every word she had spoken, 
to every look and gesture favourable to Ernest, than she would 
have done, had he been less agreeable to her. The general result, 
however, was right ; it was, that she had given him a degree of 
encouragement which she never could retract with honour, and, as 
a consequence of that very encouragement, she felt herself bound 
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to tell all that had passed, even including the thoughts and feel- 
ings of her own mind and heart, to the person who had been to 
her, as she herself said, more than a father. 

The anticipation of doing so, however, agitated and troubled her 
far more than she could have believed anything of the kind would 
do. How to - begin the tale she knew not ; how to go on with it 
was equally perplexing; how to express what were her feelings, 
what were her thoughts, made the colour rise in her cheek, and her 
eyes. sink to the ground even while she asked herself the question. 

Her horse went now merely at a walk, but she urged him not 
on either by voice or whip; and, so far from hastening homeward, 
she took a somewhat longer path through the woods, not remark- 
ing that clouds had gathered in the sky while she had remained at 
Castel Nogent, and that the sultry heat of the air portended the 
coming of a storm. So it was, however. Over the tops of the 
tall trees might be seen gathering dull leaden masses of dense va- 
pour, and the breath of the air had not the balminess of the pre- 
ceding days, but was both sultry and oppressive in the highest 
degree. It could not be called fiery, like the gale that blows over 
the sands of Egypt; but it felt moist, though hot and difficult 
to breathe, as if it were borne from the depths of fens and morasses, 
exhaling deadly vapours under the rays of an ardent sun. Still, 
between the hard edges of the heavy clouds, the blue sky appeared, 
especially towards the zenith, where the great orb of day continued 
pouring on his flood of sovereign splendour, as if at once careless 
and unconscious of all the storms and tempests which might vex 
the earth below. The hum of the insect world, which had been 
busy in the morning, was now still; the voice of the birds, which 
had resounded through the woods and the valleys, was now reduced 
to a few short notes, hegun perhaps in gladness of heart, but ter- 
minated apparently in apprehension of some coming evil. 

To all these warnings, however, Annette was blind, so busy was 
she in the world of her own heart ; and the only external thing 
that caught her attention was the fretfuluess of her horse. Attri- 
buting it to thirst from heat and exercise, she guided the animal 
to the bank of the stream ; and casting down the rein upon his neck, 
she let him drink, gazing with apparent interest upon the reflec- 
tion of her beautiful jennet's head in the water, but, in truth, see- 
ing nothing but the images within her own breast. She was thus 
sitting calmly, with her hands resting on her knee, her head bent 
down, and her eyes fixed upon the clear smooth stream, when sud- 
denly a flash of intense brightness blazed over the glistening ex- 
panse of water, followed instantly by a loud clap of thunder, which 
made the woods echo around. -The horse threw its head suddenly 
back from the rivei-, reared, plunged, and darted forward ; and be- 
fore Annette could make any effort to save herself, she was cast 
headlong into the stream. 

The water was not very deep, and the servants flew in an instant 
to the assistance of one whom the whole household loved ; but still, 
when they drew her forth from the stream, she was to all appear- 
ance lifeless. With the tears and loud lamentations in which the 
excitable people of the south of France indulge on all occasions of 
grief, the servants bore the form of Annette on towards the 
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chateau ; but wlien they arrived there they found nothing but faces 
of bustle and anxiety. Horses and postillions were standing in the 
court-yard ; good old Donnine was giving manifold orders regard- 
ing various packages of ladies' gear which other servants were 
bringing down; and the great family coach, as well as the old 
chaise de paste, was drawn out into the principal court-yard. All 
betokened preparations for an immediate journey; but all this 
bustle was turned instantly into silent consternation, as poor 
Annette was carried into the chateau. They bore her forward 
into a large saloon on the ground floor ; but as they stretched her 
on one of the long hard sofas of that day, some signs of returning 
animation began to show themselves. Her beautiful hands closed 
with a convulsive motion, as if she felt pain, and it became clear 
that life was not extinct. 

The sounds of lamentation and dismay which had followed 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin into the house, soon reached the ears of 
the Count de Castelneau ; and, after a vain inquiry, he came down 
himself, followed by his two medical attendants, who happened at 
the moment to be with him. 

To behold her he loved best on earth lying there, pale as a 
withered flower, her beautiful dark hair fallen about her face and 
neck, her eyes closed, her lips bloodless, might well affect any man 
deeply, and doubtless it greatly moved the Count de Castelneau; 
but it was not such sights, nor such events, that produced those at- 
tacks of illness under which he had lately suffered. His lip qui- 
vered a little, the gaze of his eye grew more intense and anxious, and 
the muscles of the brow contracted in a certain degree ; but he had 
every command over himself, and asked in a clear, calm voice, 
"How did this happen?" 

The tale was soon told; but even as it was telling, the surgeon, 
who was luckily present, exclaimed, "She is not dead!" and, draw- 
ing forth his lancet, he proceeded to employ such means as he 
thought necessary to recall poor Annette to consciousness. At first, 
the blood flowed with difficulty, but soon it came in a fuller stream, 
and in a few moments she opened her eyes faintly, and then closed 
them again, murmuring an indistinct word or two with her lips. 
It were tedious to tell all that was done to restore her to recollec- 
tion; but let it suffice that, in the space of about three quarters of 
an hour, Mademoiselle de St. Morin, who was suffering, not from 
the temporary suspension of animation produced by immersion in 
the water, but from the stunning effects of her fall, completely re- 
covered her speech and consciousness; and holding out her hand 
to Monsieur Castelneau, she said, "Do not fear! — do not fear, my 
dear father. _ I am not much hurt ; I am better now." 

A glistening drop came into the count's eyes; but he replied 
tranquilly, "Thank God! my Annette, you are not much hurt. 
These gentlemen assure me that such is the case ; but be composed 
for a little while, and do not speak yourself, for I have some news 
to give you. I will leave you for a few minutes, and return to tell 
you more." 

The count was gone about half an hour, and when he did come 
back, he found Annette apparently much recovered, though she 
was in truth severely bruised, and in considerable pain. 
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'•What are the tidings, my dear father?" she asked, as he sat 
down again beside her. "They are no evil tidings, I hope?" 

"No! oh no!" replied the count; "do not alarm yourself, my 
Annette ; but I fear I cannot remain to witness your recovery, dear 
child. The king has sent me an order to come to Paris without an 
instant's delay. The cause assigned for this command is much sus- 
picion of disaffection, in consequence of my long absence from the 
capital. If this be the real cause, such suspicions can be cleared 
away in an hour." 

As he spoke, the count fell into deep thought, and remained with 
his eyes fixed upon the ground for several moments, while Annette 
gazed up in his face with an eager and inquiring look, as if seeking 
to scan her guardian's feelings, and gather more information than 
his words afforded. No one, perhaps, was so well qualified to learn 
from the countenance of Monsieur de Castelneau what was passing 
in his heart as Annette de St. Morin; but even to her his face was 
a very unreadable book on most occasions. In the present in- 
stance, however, she was right in some degree; and she said, "You 
doubt whether that suspicion be the real cause or not? — but you 
must not go without me. I can go very well ; I am recovered now ; 
I can go quite well." 

The count bent down his head, and kissed her brow, saying, "I 
am afraid, my dear Annette, that I am very selfish with regard to 
you, and that my love for your societ}' has but too often prevented 
me from giving you the advantage of mingling in the world as 
much as you ought to do; but yet, my dear child, I am not so 
basely selfish as to rob you of health, perhaps of life, for any com- 
fort or consolation whatsoever. It is quite impossible that you. 
should go with me in your present state; equally impossible, I 
grieve to say, that I should stay till you are better. These gentle- 
men of art, however, inform me that if you remain tranquil here, I 
need be under no apprehension for your health. One of them I 
must take with me, as it might be dangerous for me to travel with- 
out assistance. Monsieur Merle, however, will see you every day; 
and you must let me know by letter what is the exact state of my 
dear child's health. I, in return, will write to you as soon as I 
reach Paris, and you shall speedily hear both how I am, and what 
is the real cause of this sudden call. It is strange, that after eigh- 
teen years' absence, I should have any enemy so pertinacious as to 
inspire suspicions of my conduct in the mind of the king!" 

"You do not think," said Annette, in a low voice, and with a 
glance towards the other persons who were in the room, which 
made the count bend down his ear to listen, "you do not think that 
the Baron de Cajare can have anything to do with this?" 

The count started, exclaiming, "What makes you think so?" 

The colour came slightly into Annette's cheek, as she replied, 
"I have scarcely any reason; but I recollect he one day said, when 
he wa3 speaking in a way which surprised and pained me, that 
means might be easily found of forcing you out of this old chateau, 
to what he called the intellectual pleasures of the capital." 

The slight cloud which hung upon the count's brow cleared away 
in a moment. *'Ha! Monsieur de Cajare!" he said, "is it so? You 
are doubtless right, my Annette. I have known men sent to the 
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Bastile at the instigation of intriguing scoundrels, for a much less 
object than that which Monsieur de Cajare has in view. He shall 
find himself mistaken, however." 

"He has done so already," replied Annette; "for he was down at 
Castel Nogent this morning, and seemed to think he had everything 
and everybody in his power; but in the midst of it all an agent of 
police came in, arrested him, and sent him to the Bastile." i 

"Indeed!" said the count, "indeed! But what more, my An- 
nette; you seem to have more to say?" 

"I must forbid it to be said now; I am afraid," said the physi- 
cian, advancing to Annette's side, " it is neither fit for you, count, 
nor for Mademoiselle de St. Morin. Eemember, my dear sir, you 
have still some business of an agitating nature to go through." 

"Agitating!" said the count; "you do not suppose that talking 
of, or making arrangements for the only one event that is certain 
in human life, I mean death, can have anything agitating in it to me. 
My dear Annette," he went on, "I am about to take a long journey, 
and having scarcely recovered from a severe fit of illness, I have 
thought it right once more to make my will in form. I have also 
laid out a large portion of your fortune in the purchase of the small 
lordship of St. Aubin on the Lot. You will take my word for it, 
my dear child, that it was an advantageous purchase ; the deeds, 
properly made out in your name, are in the hands of my notary up 
stairs, but you must sign a paper signifying your consent to my 
thus employing your money on your behalf. As this good man," 
he added, pointing to Monsieur Merle, "shakes his head at this 
conversation, I will again leave you for awhile, and then come back 
to you for a moment before I depart." 

Monsieur de Castelneau was absent for a greater length of 
time than before, and he then returned with his own notary and 
another member of the law. They carried with them various 
deeds and papers, which they presented to Annette, and explained 
to her as being the titles to the estate of St. Aubin, which her 
guardian was said to have purchased with money belonging to her. 

The sum did indeed so far belong to her — although it proceeded 
from a moiety of his own revenues, which he had laid by ever since 
he had succeeded to the title of the Count de Castelneau — that he 
had always called it to himself Annette's portion ; and he had thus 
suffered it to accumulate, in remembrance of the promise he had 
made, to give her a dowry according to the rank in which he 
brought her up. The laws of France, however, have always inter- 
meddled with the disposal of private property, in a manner ever 
vexatious and often most inconvenient ; and, in order to avoid all 
the difficulties which might thus have occurred, the Count of 
Castelneau had been obliged to have recourse to this method of 
purchasing property for Annette, which she could not be deprived 
of, let what might become of any other sum which he left to her. 1 

The formal part of the business was soon over; the notaries took 
the deeds away with them, but gave her an acknowledgment that 
they held them for her use ; and in a minute after, one of the ser- 
vants came to inform the count that mademoiselle's clothes had 
been removed from the carriage, and that all was ready for his 
pwn departure. 
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"I must now bid you farewell, my Annette," replied the count; 
"but since I have heard what you had to tell me regarding Mon- 
sieur de Cajare, I go with a mind at ease. Previously to your 
return, my poor girl, I had fondly hoped that you would be the 
companion of my journey, and good Donnine had bustled herself 
for your departure. That would have been exactly what Monsieur 
de Cajare desired, no doubt; but this accident disappoints him as 
well as me, and I now leave you mistress of Castelneau till my 
return. I have but one injunction to give you, my Annette, which 
is, to be careful of yourself. You will be kind to all others, I 
know; but I shall be very, very anxious regarding you; for these 
two sad dangers that have befallen you have shaken my confidence 
in your safety. Be careful, therefore, my Annette, and let me 
hear from you as soon as it is possible." 

Thus saying he left her, and a few unwonted tears rose in the 
fair girl's eyes; for, though her nature was not an apprehensive 
one, and experience had not yet taught her the instability of every 
earthly thing, yet she could not part from the friend and guardian 
of her infancy and youth, without a feeling of loneliness, ay, and 
of fear; not lest any evil should fall upon herself, but lest the 
fatigues of the way, or the intrigues of evil men at court, might 
impair his health and affect his happiness or life. 

CHAPTER XVIH. 

Though it may soon be our duty to follow the course of some of 
our other characters, to inquire into the proceedings of Monsieur 
de Cajare, to accompany Ernest de Nogent on his journey, or to 
trace the adventures of Monsieur de Castelneau, we must for the 
present dwell with Annette in the old chateau, and speak of some 
events which took place within a very short time after the depar- 
ture of the count himself. As we have said, poor Annette felt sad 
and lonely, and, though good Donnine did her best to soothe and 
to console her, and though the well-regulated mind of the young 
lady herself taught her that to give way to apprehension was 
neither wise nor right, and that it was a duty to amuse her mind 
by every means in her power, yet the next two or three hours 
were very heavy to her, and she experienced, though but in a slight 
degree, that desolation of heart which every one must have ielt 
still more deeply who has lost a dear and valued friend for ever. 
As the evening came on, also, the effects of her fall were more 
sensibly felt; she became somewhat feverish towards night, and 
the physician, who returned to see her, gave her some drugs to 
allay the pain and tranquillize her nerves, and directed her imme- 
diately to retire to rest. 

Although it was not yet dark, she did as he directed, and left 
the saloon vacant. The evening sun streamed into it cheerfully, 
and traced a natural dial on the floor, marking the hours till the 
ray faded. The light grew more and more dim in the chamber; 
the black oak carvings of the ceiling were lost in the obscurity; 
and the moon began to show herself in the heavens, triumphing, 
yet but timidly, in the absence of her great and glorious rival of 
the day. 
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It was at that hour and moment that the door of the saloon 
opened quietly, and a lady entered, leaning- on the arm of a gentle- 
man in dark clothing. No servant preceded them, no attendant fol- 
lowed ; and the lady, sinking into one of the large arm-chairs, covered 
her eyes with her hands, murmuring, "Am I here cnce more?" 

For several minutes she remained evidently weeping, hut in 
silence and without violence : they seemed the tears of memory, 
and flowed by in the same solemn silence with which all the objects 
of the past march in review before the eye of conscience. The gen- 
tleman did not seat himself, but stood by her side uncovered ; and, 
after a few minutes, he walked forward to the window, and gazed 
out towards the west, where a faint greenish film of light, the last 
effort of day, still hung like a curtain before the stars. 

" I fear, madam," he said, at length, returning to the lady's side, 
" I fear, madam, that if we do not proceed quickly, we shall lose the 
little light that remains, and be obliged to call some of the men to 
bring a lamp, which may be unpleasant." 

''I am ready, my good friend; I am ready," she replied: "but 
you may well imagine what are the feelings with which I behold all 
these well-remembered scenes, where the bubble of happiness first 
rose upon the stream of my life, and then burst and passed away 
for ever. But come! I could guide you in the dark; for if the 
burning of the heart could communicate its intense fires to the 
earthly frame, every one of my footsteps, when last I trod the way 
from that chamber to this must have been printed indelibly on the 
floor. Come, come, come, we shall sopn find the place where my 
heart was broken." 

Thus saying, she led the way across the room to a smaller door 
than that by which she had entered, and on the opposite side. 
Taking her way through it, she proceeded by a corridor to the end 
of that wing of the chateau, and then passed the door of Annette's 
bed-chamber to the extreme west, where one of the large towers 
contained within itself two or three of the best rooms in the castle. 
The door which there ended the corridor was locked ; but the gen- 
tleman who was with her had a number of keys in his hand, and, 
with extraordinary ease and precision, he selected the one which 
the keyhole required, applied it, and gave her entrance. 

Those were days in which window-shutters to the higher rooms 
of a country house were almost unknown, and consequently in the 
apartments they now entered, which looked full towards the spot 
where the sun had set not half an hour before, the light was much 
more strong than at the opposite side of the building. Even here 
it was very faint, but there was still enough to guide the lady 
across the ante-chamber to the door of the room beyond. She 
laid her hand upon the lock, but paused for a moment as if under 
the influence of some strong emotion; and then, conquering her 
irresolution, she threw open the door, disclosing a bed-room fitted 
up with great taste and luxury: a toilette-table festooned with 
velvet and gold; a bed with hangings of the same rich materials; 
tall mirrors in beautiful frames; and in tiie centre panel of the 
wainscot, on the opposite side of the room, a full-length portrait of 
a gentleman in a military dress, apparently about to mount his 
horse. One foot was in the stirrup, one hand was upon the mane ; 
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and while the countenance was turned so as to look full into the 
room, the other hand, by the painter's skill, appeared to stretch 
forth from the canvass, and wave a hat and plume, as if bidding 
adieu to the spectators. 

There was an air of joy, and youth, and bright hilarity in the 
whole figure and countenance, which not even the dim twilight of 
that hour could altogether conceal, and upon it fixed the lady's eyes 
the moment she opened the door. She pressed her hand upon her 
heart; looked around the room with an expression almost of fear; 
and then, advancing with a quick step, she gazed earnestly upon 
the portrait, till, sinking on her knees before it, she murmured a 
short prayer. She remained there scarcely a minute ; but ere she 
rose many a tear bedewed the spot where she knelt, and it was 
with difficulty she could restrain them from flowing fdr some time 
afterwards. 

Advancing into a small dressing-room beyond, and approaching 
the huge mantelpiece of black oak, she said, laying her hand upon 
a large carved moulding, " It is here ;" and she ran her hand along 
it more than once, seeming to press upon the various flowers and 
figures with which it was ornamented. As she did so, she began 
to tremble, saying, " Some one must have opened it since, or else 
they must have discovered and closed it already. It used to open 
with a touch." 

"Let me try," said the gentleman who was with her; "it may 
well have got rusty in twenty years. 

"That rose!" said the lady; "that rose! I am sure it was that 
or the one next to it." 

Her companion advanced and pressed upon the spot in the cor- 
nice which she pointed out. It instantly gave way under his 
stronger hand; the moulding fell forward like the front of some 
ancient scrutoire, and at the same moment a parchment rolled out 
and dropped at the lady's feet. She instantly picked it up and 
pressed it to her heart, and then, turning to the names that were 
signed at the end, endeavoured to read them, but in vain. 

" It matters not," she said, " it matters not ! This is the con- 
tract. There is nothing else there: let us begone." 

" It is better to be quite sure," replied her companion ; and put- 
ting his hand into the cavity from which the parchment had fallen, 
he speedily produced another, though very much smaller in size. 

"Here is another deed," he said; " most likely the procuration of 
some relation." 

"True," she answered ; "true, I had forgot that; but it is not of 
as much consequence as the other. Now let us go." 

"You had better do so, madam," replied her companion; "for 
the carriage will carry you to Figeac speedily. I must remain, 
however, and see that these men do their duty, though the search 
is all nonsense, and they will find nothing." 

"I suppose so," answered the lady; "but how happens it, I won- 
der, that such suspicions should arise without a cause?" 

"Some enemy," replied the gentleman. "Unhappily, a minis- 
ter's ears are always open to every accusation. To be accused, is 
often as bad as to be criminal; and the Count de Castelneau may 
well think himself lucky to have nothing worse to undergo than a 
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mere journey to Paris, as, I believe, some powerful enemy has 
accused him." 

"That enemy has been my best friend," replied the lady; "but I 
will hasten away now, and wait for you at Figeac." 

Thus saying, she retired from the dressing-room, and again 
paused before the picture in the other chamber; but, as time acts 
upon the memories of objects past, the evening light had acted 
upon that portrait. When she had before seen it, the form, the 
features, the dress, were all distinct, though the colouring was 
somewhat grey and cold ; now all was confused and obscure ; there 
was neither hue nor exact form left, and the vague figure of a man 
mounting his horse, was traced, more by the aid of recollection 
than the eye. 

The lady passed on ; and the gentleman who was with her, tak- 
ing care to close every door behind them, and to remove all trace 
of their visit, followed her quickly, and accompanied her through 
the same corridors and rooms which they had passed before, down 
the great staircase into the court-yard. A number of men were 
drawn up there in deep silence, at a short distance from a carriage 
to which were attached four horses ; and at some distance beyond, 
appeared a number of servants of the Count de Castelneau. The 
latter, however, seemed either stupified, or overawed ; for they re- 
mained motionless and unconcerned while the stranger handed the 
lady into the vehicle. As he was about to retire from the door of 
the carriage, she bent forward and said, " I am sure you would 
suffer me to see her if it were possible?" 

"It is wholly impossible, madam," he answered, "without ruin 
to all ;" and, bowing low, he retired into the chateau. 

During the greater part of that night, lights were seen in the 
various parts of the building, and the servants of the Count de 
Castelneau remained watching, with some anxiety, proceedings 
which caused them great apprehension, but which they could not 
prevent. Strange to say, however, the whole passed with so much 
quietness and silence, that neither Annette, nor her maid, who 
slept in a neighbouring chamber, nor old Donnine, who, ever since 
the young lady had been a child, claimed a room as close to that 
of Mademoiselle de St. Morin as possible, was ever awakened. 

Early on the following clay, when Donnine, who retained all the 
matutinal habits of her youth, rose, and proceeded to resume the 
cares of the household which she superintended, the whole bevy of 
maidens, under her sage charge and governance, assailed her at 
once with accounts of the domiciliary visit which had been paid to 
the chateau by a large body of police. They had gone through all 
the count's apartments, she was told; had examined his papers, 
and opened all his cabinets and drawers ; at least, so the servants 
inferred ; for, be it remarked, they were themselves excluded from 
the chambers where the police were pursuing their avocations, ex- 
cept when some information or assistance was necessary. They, 
moreover, told Donnine, that the gentleman who had commanded 
the police had taken particular pains not to make any noise or dis- 
turbance, and had said that there was no use of searching Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin's apartments, or waking her from her sleep. 
On receiving this information, Donnine consulted with herself wlu> 
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ther she should or should not inform her young lady of what had 
occurred, and she determined not to do so till Annette had risen 
and breakfasted. 

All her wise precautions were, however, in vain; for Annette's 
maid, who, amongst other good qualities, possessed the peculiar 
faculty of the parrot and the magpie, repeating, like them, every- 
thing that she heard, caught some ten words of the intelligence as 
she leaned over the stairs, and, running instantly into Annette's 
room, woke her, with the tidings that the house had been visited 
by the police, who had carried off every paper they could find. 
With the common babble, in short, of persons in her situation, she 
told all that she knew, and a great deal more; and the conse- 
quence was, that Annette, who was still suffering considerably from 
the effects of her fall, and who would certainly not have risen that 
day had it not been for some extraordinary cause, began to dress 
herself immediately, and was on the eve of going down, when Don- 
nine appeared, to inquire, how she had passed the night. 

Without delay, Annette proceeded through the chambers which 
had been visited during the night, and found that the papers had 
not been carried away, though they had been examined. One 
scrutoire and one desk she found closed by a double seal connected 
by a thick piece of parchment; and after considering for some mo- 
ments what this appearance might indicate, and what should be 
her own conduct, she thought that the best plan of proceeding 
would be to write immediately to the Baron de Nogent, asking ad- 
vice from his better experience. She accordingly did so, and at the 
same time despatched a letter by a special courier to the Count de 
Castelneau, hoping that information of what had taken place might 
reach him before he quitted Limoges. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The Count de Castelneau leaned back in his carriage and thought 
of Annette, while the slow wheels, at the rate of about five miles 
an hour, rolled him onward towards Paris. Perhaps never had he 
known the tediousness of life before, for the thoughts of an active 
and busy mind had always furnished sufficient emploj'ment for 
each leisure moment ; but now he had wherewithal to measure the 
minutes, though not to occupy them, and each mile that he was 
borne away from the society which he loved best, seemed but to 
increase the slowness of time's tardy flight. There was nothing on 
the road to amuse or interest him: he had seen every tree and 
every stone, in the course of the first twenty miles, a hundred 
times before ; and the physician, who sat beside him in the carriage, 
after having made a vain attempt to converse iipon indifferent 
topics, had sunk back into the corner, where he now lay pillowed 
on the soft bosom of sleep. 

The count then communed with himself, and the chief subject of 
thought was Annette de St. Morin. He asked himself what were 
his real feelings, what his own most secret wishes and purposes. 
He was a great doubter of his own heart. He knew it — that sad, 
frail, wily thing, the human heart — he knew it by experience to be 
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the most deceitful of all things; and, alas, still worse 1 more deceit- 
ful to those who trust it than to any others. He asked himself 
whether, were Annette herself willing to give him her hand, he 
would really seek to wed her. He answered "No!" boldly, almost 
indignantly. Such a purpose, such a wish, he thought, had never 
entered his mind. Not to lose her society was all that he desired. 
But the next question was, how her constant companionship was 
to be preserved without wedding her? Could he keep her who was 
so formed for domestic happiness lingering out her days almost in 
solitude? — could he condescend to watch her lest her heart should 
choose for itself: to exclude all who might please, attract, or win her? 
Would it be wise? — would it be just? Oh, no! his own heart for- 
bade the thought at once ; but, then, with what art it suggested 
again that the only means of gaining both objects, of retaining 
Annette for ever near him, and yet suffering her to know all the 
blessings of domestic life, and all the high pleasures of well chosen 
society, was to make her his own by the bond of marriage. She 
had never yet, he thought, seen any one to' love but himself. All 
her first affections were his : those affections were evidently like 
the love of a daughter to a father, it was true ; but might they not 
easily be changed into warmer and tenderer feelings ? As he re- 
flected upon it, however, he shrunk from the idea; he thought al- 
most with horror of losing the fond name of father which she gave 
him, even to assume that of husband ; and he covered his eyes 
with his hand, and turned away his mind from the subject. 

"I will think of it no more," he said; but alas! to have thought 
of it at all was a step gained by the adversary, from which he was 
only to be driven by pain and sorrow. The count kept his resolu- 
tion for the time, however; turned his mind to other things, asking 
himself a thousand questions regarding his sudden call to Paris ; 
and busied his imagination in inquiring, who had really laid the 
charge against him, and what that charge actually was. There was 
a vague apprehension presented itself from time to time : a spectre 
rising from the shadowy night of the past, and flitting before his 
eyes, faint and indistinct, yet dark and horrible ; but he would not, 
he dared not, suffer that spectre to come near. He drove it away 
with a scoff while it was yet afar, though had he suffered it to ap- 
proach close to his eyes, it would have overpowered him altogether. 
He concluded with Annette — he chose so to conclude — that his ac- 
cuser must be the Baron de Cajare; that the object was to bring his 
fair ward to Paris, and the charge was one of those idle accusations 
which the French government in that day was always very Aril- 
ling to employ, in order to force the provincial nobles into the 
capital. 

At length the carriage stopped, in order that the horses might 
be changed, at a little inn and post-house between Cahors and 
Limoges, which he had known well in former years, and where, as 
it was a pleasant spot in a beautiful country, he had spent some- 
times weeks together. The hostess had been a very gaj r and pretty 
woman, a year or two younger than himself ; and with her, in his 
early days of levity, he had often indulged in many an idle and 
over-familiar jest. It was now night; the country round he could 
not see ; but there came to the side of the carriage an old woman, 
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bearing the light, and courtesying low to the strange gentleman, 
as she announced herself as the post -mistress. 

The count gazed at her attentively; she was the same gay per- 
sonage he had formerly known ; hut oh, how changed ! She had 
sunk, in those twenty or two-and-twenty years, into a coarse and 
withered old dame. The freshness of the cheek, the neat waist, 
the smart foot and ankle, were all gone. Much exposure and work, 
as well as some care and anxiety, had left her brown and shri- 
velled, and not a trace of beauty or of youth remained. 

Monsieur de Castelneau gazed and felt how time had passed : 
and, as the idea he had entertained of wedding Annette came up 
for an instant before his mind, he applied the homily to his own 
heart, and a sneering smile came upon his lip at the thought of his 
own weakness. 

It rarely happens, when we are tempted to evil thoughts or evil 
deeds, that some warning is not whispered in our ear, that some 
obstacle is not thrown in our way. It is only, in short, when our 
heart takes part with the temptation that we fall, and then, fall 
without palliation. The count, however, was eager to prevent his 
mind from yielding to what he felt was wrong, and he made the 
best use of the little incident which had occurred. He looked out 
at the post-mistress; she did not know him in the least. He spoke 
to her for moment or two ; she did not even recognise his voice. 

"I am as much changed as she is," he said to himself; "and 
when I can imagine that ardent youth, in its first freshness, can 
feel passion for age like this, then I may expect that Annette may 
love me as a wife should love her husband. He cast the idea 
once more from him, as a thing vain and absurd, and made the 
postillions drive on as quickly as possible. 

The journey of that day, however, was T of course, short, from the 
lateness of the hour at which the count had taken his departure ; 
but the act of travelling seemed rather to have done him good than 
otherwise. He slept better than he had done for many nights 
previous, and woke early the following day prepared to pursue his 
way. His valet appeared to dress him as soon as he was up and 
had performed his devotions ; and, as the man bustled about the 
room, first bringing one article to his master and then another, he 
seemed struck with something which appeared upon the table, and 
handed the count a note, asking him if he had seen it. 

Monsieur de Castelneau took it from his hand; looked at the 
seal; then with a contracted brow and somewhat wild expression 
of countenance gazed in the man's face ; and then, as if with a 
great effort, tore open the note. 

It contained but three words, "Go in peace!'' but these words 
seemed to take a load off the count's mind, and he asked eagerly 
who had placed the note upon his table. All his own servants, 
and all the servants of the inn, denied, with every appearance of 
truth, that they had done anything of the kind, and the count 
was obliged to proceed on his way without any farther information 
concerning the event. 

At Limoges, Monsieur de Castelneau received Annette's letter, 
informing him of the visit of the police, and the search for papers 
which had been made at the chateau. These tidings, though they 
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led him to suppose that the charge was somewhat serious, only- 
made him smile, as he well knew that nothing could be found at 
Castelneau which could show him to be implicated in any designs 
against the government. He answered Annette's letter before he 
set out, telling her how confident he was in his own innocence, 
and giving her the still better intelligence of his hourly improving 
health, and of the great benefit which the act of travelling seemed 
to produce. He then hastened on to Paris ; and we shall not 
pause on any farther incidents of his journey, which passed quietly 
by, with only such little accidents and inconveniences as befel all 
travellers in those days. 

The count alighted at one of those large furnished hotels which 
were then common in Paris, but which have very generally given 
way to more convenient places of abode for the lonely traveller. It 
was about three o'clock in the day when he arrived ; but the aspect 
of the great city, after having for so many years enjoyed the calm 
and quiet scenes of the country, lay heavy and gloomy upon his 
heart. There were none of the sights or sounds which refresh the 
eye or the ear; there was nothing to divert any sense from the 
consciousness of being in the midst of a wide and heartless multi- 
tude, without one feeling in common with any of the human beings 
who surrounded him. The count was somewhat fatigued also, and 
he therefore determined to pass the rest of that day in repose, and 
to wait until the next ere he visited the Duke of Choiseul, who 
had signed the letter commanding him to appear in Paris. 

It proved unfortunate that he did so ; for, on sending the next 
day to inquire at what hour the duke would receive him, he found 
that the minister had quitted Paris the preceding night for his 
country seat, called Chanteloup, in the beautiful valley of Arpajon, 
and was not expected to return for several days. Knowing that in 
the court of Louis the Fifteenth, as in all other despotic courts, 
prompt obedience at the first summons is always looked upon with 
much favour, the count now hesitated as to what course he should 
ptfrsue, in order to show that he had lost not a moment's time in 
executing the king's commands. 

Neither Versailles nor Arpajon was very far from Paris ; but the 
count, from his old knowledge of monarchs and statesmen, judged 
that it would be best to show his obedience to the minister even 
before the king, and he consequently ordered horses to be put to 
his carriage, and took the road to Chanteloup. 

Perfectly at his ease in regard to any offence against the govern- 
ment, Monsieur de Castelneau gazed forth upon the country, and 
endeavoured to amuse his mind with the scenery between Paris 
and Arpajon. As every one must know who has travelled on the 
road to Etampes, there is nothing very striking to be seen by the 
way, except occasionally some beautiful chateaux and parks, and 
the hill of Montlhery, with its curious old tower. But just at the 
moment that the count was gazing forth from the window of the 
carriage, and raising his eyes towards that tower with the smile of 
one who recognises an old friend, a carriage, with a musketeer on 
either side, passed him at a rapid rate on the way towards Paris. 
In the inside of the carriage was a gentleman, whom Monsieur <de 
Castelneau instantly recognised as the Baron de Cajare; but the 
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two vehicles had roiled past each other before he eoulJ at all see 
who was the person that occupied another seat in the carriage with 
the baron. 

A few minutes more brought the count to the chateau of Chan- 
teloup ; and passing through the park, he was soon in the great 
court, whence he sent in a servant to demand audience of the 
minister. Everything now passed with the utmost rapidity; the 
innumerable domestics who were seen hurrying about the chateau, 
seemed endowed with superhuman agility ; so quick were all their 
motions, so rapidly they came and disappeared. It was simply, 
however, that the character of their master, in this as in almost 
all cases, affected his dependants; and scarcely could the count 
alight from his carriage and enter the hall, ere the messenger 
who had gone to the duke returned, desiring him to follow. Passing 
through one or two rooms filled with most beautiful pictures, some 
of the Italian and French school, but more of the Flemish, the count 
was led to a large library, of which the servant threw open the door, 
announcing him in a loud tone. 

On the other side of the room, seated at a table, and writing with 
the utmost rapidity, was a gentleman of very diminutive stature, 
extremely ugly in face, and with that dark saturnine complexion 
which is more commonly met with in the French capital than any- 
where else. Yet there was something in that countenance so full 
of fire and animation, thought and intelligence, that the expression 
was worth all the beauty that ever was given to man. As soon as 
the couut entered, the duke laid down his pen, rose from his seat, 
crossed the room with infinite grace and dignity, and, taking his 
visitor by the hand, pointed to a chair near a window which looked 
out upon the park, saying, li In one moment I shall be at your ser- 
vice; my letter is nearly finished. Your goodness will excuse me, 
I am sure. From that window you will find a fine view. Fancy 
it but a picture by PoussiD, and you will have occupation for five 
minutes at least." 

li It is from the hand of a greater master, my lord," replied the 
count, "whose pictures, to say the truth, I am fonder of contem- 
plating than even those of Poussin himself." 

" True, sir, true," replied the duke, in his quick way ; ' ; I per- 
fectly agree with you: but we value the handiwork of Poussin, 
perhaps, because we pay for it, more than the works of nature, 
because they are freely given by the bounty of God. We are a 
sad obtuse race, Monsieur le Comte, and we need to be flogged into 
liking what is good : we value nothing that we are not charged any- 
thing for; but, as I said, I will be at your service in a minute." 

He then seated himself once more at the table, while the count 
took the chair near the window, and gazed forth upon the valley of 
Arpajon. Its green freshness was cheering to his eye, and he cer- 
tainly could not have found a more pleasant subject of contempla- 
tion than the soft calm valley, with the sweet little stream flowing 
in the midst. 

While he sat there^it three or four times occurred that a secre- 
tary entered from a room at the side, and presented a paper to the 
dirke in silence. Choiseul took it, glanced his eye rapidly over it, 
signed his name at the bottom, and gave it back again without a 
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word. All was rapid and energetic in his house as in the minis- 
try, and not a moment was lost while business was going forward. 
At the end of about five minutes, or rather more, the letter was 
concluded, folded up, sealed, and the small silver bell which stood 
at its right hand rung. Its tongue was scarcely still, and its place 
upon the table resumed, when a servant appeared and approached 
with a bow. The duke gave the man the letter, saying, "A horse 
and courier to Versailles. Back by four o'clock!" 

The servant again bowed and retired; and the duke, laying 
down the pen which he had continued to hold, rose from his seat, 
and, seeming to cast of the load of care, advanced towards the 
window where the count was seated, saying with a smile, "And 
now, Monsieur le Comte de Castelneau, to resume what we were 
talking about. That is a most beautiful scene, is it not?" 

"I have seen more beautiful," replied the count, "and have just 
come from amongst them." 

"That is the reason," replied the Duke de Choiseul, "why you 
and I estimate this view differently. You come from the bright 
scenes of Quercy, green fields, old castles, fine ruins, broad rivers, 
manifold streams and fountains. I recollect it all very well. I 
come from amidst grey houses, dusty streets, dull bureaus, in 
Paris; and from gold fringes, satin curtains, and buhl tables at 
Versailles. Therefore this view strikes me as the sweetest thing 
the eye can look upon. But there is more in it still. You and I, 
had we the magic power of one of the necromancers whom good 
Monsieur Galland has told us of, and could bring hither whatever 
prospect we chose, would each pitch upon a very different view 
from the other, and yet we should both be right. This may seem 
very strange, but it is true." 

"I can easily conceive it is, my lord," replied the count. 

"In what way, in what way, may I ask?" said the Duke de 
Choiseul, with his peculiar grace of manner. "I would fain know 
if our reasonings on the subject are the same." 

"I suppose, my lord," replied the count, in his usual calm and 
thoughtful tone, — " I suppose that you, continually busied in mat- 
ters of the deepest importance, harassed with the cares and the 
wants of a whole nation, and daily contemplating matters in them- 
selves vast, striking, and terrible, must naturally prefer, in a place 
where you seek temporary repose, all that is calm, quiet, and 
refreshing: softness without asperities, and variety without ab- 
ruptness." 

"Exactly, exactly!" replied the duke, his whole face lighting 
up with a smile; "and you, on your part, living in calm and quiet 
retirement, would prefer what is more bold and striking to the 
eye ; something, in short, that excites the imagination through the 
sight, and stirs up within us a gentle sort of agitation, sufficient 
to give life and variety to thoughts that might otherwise wear and 
overload the mind." 

"You have expressed my feelings on this subject, my lord," re- 
plied the count, "as if you could see into my breast." 

/'I do!" answered the Duke of Choiseul; "and therefore I say, 
Monsieur de Castelneau, that you may go back to Paris with the 
most perfect ease and tranquillity of mind. I want no further 
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conversation with you, to show me that you have not been ming- 
ling in the dangerous and exciting course of faction and sedition, 
otherwise yen would love the calm scene as well as I do. You 
may return, then, at ease '' 

'•To Castelneau?" said the count." 

" No, I must not exactly say that," replied the Duke of Choi- 
seul, "till I have heard the king's pleasure on the subject. But 
you may go back to Paris with any disquietude ; unless, indeed, 
you will do the duchess and myself the honour of dining here to- 
day, when I can show you some other pictures, as you say, not by 
so great a master as that, but perhaps by the finest painters who 
have ever imitated the works of the Great Artificer of all." 

"Xay, my lord," replied the count, with the smile: "I am but 
a rude countryman, and for many years have mingled little with 
society." 

"I will not take a refusal," replied the duke. "I do not know 
that any one is expected, and therefore I will conduct you to the 
duchess, who will entertain you for half an hour while I conclude 
the business of the day: forgive me for preceding you, that I may 
show the way." 

''There is one question, my lord," said Monsieur de Castelneau, 
as they went on, '-which I would fain ask, if you will permit rne." 

'•What is that, count? what is that?" said the duke. "I will 
answer freely if I can." 

"It is simply, my lord," replied the count, "to whom am I in- 
debted for the pleasant suspicions which it seems have been enter- 
tained of my conduct ?" 

" Xay, nay, nay! Monsieur de Castelneau," exclaimed the duke, 
with a laugh, "we must be upon honour with our good mouchards. 
Why, if we gave them up on every piece of information that we 
receive, there would be nothing but cudgeling one honest man or 
another of them in Paris, all day long." 

'■ He was not a very honest man, my lord," replied the count, 
" who made this charge against me; and I strongly suspect that 
he was no mouchard either." 

" Then you have .your eye upon some one," said the duke imme- 
diately. "Whom do you suspect?" 

" The Baron de Cajare," replied the count at once. 

The Duke of Choiseul laughed. " How secrets betray them- 
selves, Monsieur de Castelneau!" he said: "it is clear, then, you 
have some quarrel with the Baron de Cajare ?" 

" Xot in the least, my lord duke," replied the count. " When 
last we met, we were upon friendly terms; but, though I have not 
betrayed the secret, I will tell it without hesitation. The Baron 
de Cajare somewhat covets the hand and fortune of a young lady 
under my care: he has not prospered much in his suit with her, 
and would fain have her and myself in Paris that he may pursue 
it farther." 

" Ha! is that it ?" said the Duke of Choiseul, with a thoughtful 
smile. "The Baron de Cajare is in the Bastile; at least, I trust 
he is there by this time, for he left me an hour ago to return 
thither. But come, let us join the duchess, count. She shall show 
vou her collection of miniatures." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



The Duchess of Choiseul was a woman of very superior mind. She 
received the Count de Castelneau with kindness and affability, but 
with a degree of reserve; for it seems that she had known some- 
thing of him in former years, when he was the Abbe de Castelneau, 
and she Countess de Stainville, her husband not having at that 
time reached the eminent station which he now filled. Her first 
recollections, therefore, of Monsieur de Castelneau were not favour- 
able ; but a very few minutes' conversation with him removed the 
bad impression; and when she heard of years passed in solitude 
in the country, when she heard him talk of his abhorrence of 
Paris, of his desire to return to the calm shades of Castelneau, and 
marked the distaste he felt towards the gay and glittering society 
of the capital, she saw evidently that he was a man upon whom 
time and thought had produced a beneficial effect, and whose 
heart had been ultimately amended, rather than depraved, by its 
commerce with the world. The hour which he spent with her 
alone was thus rendered not an unpleasant one. They spoke not 
of the past, but in all probability they both thought of it ; and that 
thought, as the far retrospect of memory always does, mingled some 
melancholy, but of a sweet and gentle kind, with other feelings ; 
so that, when the duke returned, it needed several minutes of the 
society of the most cheerful man in France to enliven the conver- 
sation and turn it into a gayer course. 

The duke, who could, when he so pleased, lay aside entirely the 
minister and statesman, and appear simply as the highly accom- 
plished French gentleman, now threw off the reserve of his station 
with the Count de Castelneau, and led him through the apart- 
ments of his chateau, showing him all those fine pictures, gems, 
coins, and other objects of art, for which Chanteloup was at one 
time famous. He found his companion nothing inferior to himself 
in taste or acquaintance with the arts, and much his superior in 
learning ; and many an elaborate discussion took place upon the 
merits of this or that object, the minister conducting it with all 
his wit, fluency, and grace, Monsieur de Castelneau replying more 
shortly, but from a fund of knowledge and judgment which left 
little more to be said. There was a sufficient difference of opinion 
between the duke and his guest to make their communication 
varied and entertaining, yet a sufficient similarity to render it 
conversation rather than argument. 

More than an hour was thus passed in that sort of conversation 
which was the greatest possible relief to the mind of Choiseul; and, 
on their return to the apartments of the duchess, they found her 
with a young gentleman in a military costume seated on a footstool 
at her feet, with his elbow leaning" on the ground, and his eyes 
raised to the countenance of the lady. The moment the duke and 
Ins companion entered, the other gentleman rose, and the minister 
greeted him with a smile, 
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'•Ah'! Ernest," said the duke. " What brings you here, you wild 
youth? I hope this is not a new absence without leave?" 

"Oh, no, my dear lord!" replied the other. "I have full leave at 
this moment ; for, since I left my father on Saturday week, I have 
been at our head-quarters, received my reprimand, and obtained 
permission to come hither to excuse myself to the king." 

"Was your reprimand severe?" asked the duke, with a peculiar 
smile, well knowing that he had taken means to render it the con- 
trary. 

The young gentleman laughed. "Severe and cutting as the 
breath of the southerly wind," he said. "Oh, no! my lord, I owe 
you all thanks ; but I am sure your own heart justifies you in hav- 
ing interceded for me." 

"I should not have done it otherwise, Ernest, had you been my 
own son," replied Choiseul; "but though you had committed a 
fault which could not be passed over without some notice, yet the 
call to your father's sick-bed, to his death-bed as you had reason 
to think it — was an excuse valid in mitigation, especially when 
you were not actually in campaign, and when your presence was 
evidently not required with your regiment. It was not absolutely 
necessary that you should present yourself before the king ; but 
perhaps it is better, in order that this affair may not stop your 
promotion. Your father is nearly well, I find. I had a letter from 
him this morning." 

The young gentleman replied that he had also heard from his 
father; and the duke, then turning to Monsieur de Castelneau, said: 
"You must allow me, count, to introduce you to a young gentleman 
from your own part of the country, a nephew of Madame de Choi- 
seul, Monsieur de Nogent. Ernest, this is your neighbour, the 
Count de Castelneau." 

The young gentleman started with surprise; but the count took 
his hand, expressing much pleasure in seeing him, and adding a 
commendation of the good old Baron Nogent ; short, indeed, and 
6imple, but in such terms as brought a glistening light into the 
son's eyes. 

"Your good opinion of him, Monsieur de Castelneau," replied 
Ernest de Nogent, "must be most gratifying to him, as I know 
he esteems you highly. May I ask," he continued, "how was 
your fair ward when you left Castelneau, which must have been 
some ilavs, I presume, after I quitted that part of the country 
myself?"" 

"I travelled but slowly," replied the count, "as I have been suf- 
fering much in health. Annette, I am happy to say, though not 
well enough to accompany me, was in no danger." 

"Ill, ill!" exclaimed Ernest de Nogent, with a look that as- 
tonished not only the count, but Monsieur and Madame de Choiseul 
also, not a little, so eager, so anxious, so apprehensive was it. 
"The last time I saw her, she seemed in perfect health." 

"I did not know that you were acquainted with her," said the 
count, with an air of more surprise than pleasure. 

"Oh, yes!" answered Monsieur de Nogent, "though my acquain- 
tance with Mademoiselle de St. Morin is of a very recent date, it is 
quite sufficient to interest me deeply in her welfare. It began by 
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my rendering her a slight service when she was attacked by a 
wolf." 

"Oh, now I comprehend, now I comprehend!" exclaimed the 
count, taking his hand, and shaking it warmly. "I owe you many 
thanks, Monsieur de Nogent, for saving the life of one most dear to 
me. I must write to Annette, and let her know who was her de- 
liverer; for, at the time, she was ignorant of your name." 

"I dared not give it," replied Ernest de Nogent, "for I was at 
that time absent from my regiment without leave, living in close 
concealment in my father's house, and only venturing out through 
the woods to meet the person who conveyed my letters to and 
from Paris ; for I had taken care to interest Monsieur de Choiseul 
in my cause, by representing to him that nothing but the state of 
my father's health had induced me to commit, what was, in truth, 
a breach of duty." 

" You said your acquaintance with Annette commenced," said 
the count, returning to the point which most interested his mind. 
"Have you, then, seen her since?" 

"Oh, yes!" replied Ernest de Nogent: "I saw her at my father's 
house on the very day I set off to rejoin the army. She then ascer- 
tained who I was; and I suppose some accidental circumstance 
must have prevented her from telling the facts to you." 

The count paused and meditated for a minute, but the cloud 
gradually left his brow. "Yes,'' he said, thoughtfully; "yes, there 
were circumstances that prevented her from explaining the facts ; 
and, I am sorry to say, those very circumstances are connected 
with her illness. You must, then, have left Castel Nogent on the 
same day that I quitted Castelneau; and on that very day, in 
returning from her visit to your father, her horse took fright at a 
flash of lightning, while she was suffering him to drink in the 
stream, and she was, consequently, thrown, and considerably in- 
jured by the fall. I did not leave her, however, till the surgeons 
assured me there was no danger; and I have since heard from her, 
giving me the assurance that she was even better than when I left 
her." 

"I am happy, most happy, to hear it," replied Ernest de Nogent; 
and then fell into a fit of thought, from which he did not rouse 
himself till he found the eyes of all present fixed somewhat intently 
upon him. He cast it off as soon as he perceived that such was the 
case, and made an effort to talk cheerfully on other subjects, in 
which he succeeded. But what the Count de Castelneau had ob- 
served, had cast him, in turn, into a reverie ; and, notwithstanding 
all his natural command over himself, he could not resist the 
strong impression upon him, but remained till dinner was an- 
nounced, somewhat silent and gloomy, occupied by one of those 
internal struggles which absorb all the energies of the mind, and 
leave the material organs to act merely as parts of a machine, 
moved by the great spring of habit. 

By the time, however, that the meal was served, and he had sat 
down to table, he had again conquered: he had successfully re- 
pelled the assault of the evil spirit upon his heart, and driven him 
back, though the defences of the place might be injured by the 
siege that it had undergone. In such a warfare, men would do well 
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to remember that the enemy-is one who never altogether raises that 
siege, but proceeds day after day, while the fortress crumbles down 
before him, unless some glorious and mighty help is sought and 
obtained to succour the distressed garrison. 

At dinner, then, the Count de Castelneau resumed all his cheer- 
fulness, spoke kindly and warmly to Ernest de Nogent, and could 
not help acknowledging to himself, that in him there were evident 
many excellent qualities of which the Baron de Cajare had shown 
no sign. The Duke of Choiseul, on his part, had already remarked 
several things in the demeanour, both of the Count de Castelneau 
and of Ernest de Nogent, which excited his curiosity; and he de- 
termined to unravel the mystery, if mystery there were ; but the 
task of prying into the heart of the Count de Castelneau was no 
slight one ; and, notwithstanding all his penetration, Choiseul re- 
mained at fault. 

The heart of Ernest de Nogent, however, was much more easily to 
be studied: and as the duke led the conversation back to the subject 
of Mademoiselle de St. Morin, and made the young officer give the 
whole particulars of the advent are with the wolf, the changes of 
Ernest's countenance might have shown to eyes less penetrating 
than those which looked upon him, that there was a deeper inte- 
rest in his bosom towards her whom he had saved than could arise 
from the incident itself, or from the effect of a mere passing ac- 
quaintance. 

'•Well, now, Ernest," said the duke, after the conversation had 
gone on for some time, "you shall let us know what you think of 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin. From something which Monsieur de 
Castelneau said a minute or two ago, I am inclined to believe that 
she is extremely beautiful. Is it not so, Monsieur de Castelneau?" 

"I really do not know," replied the count, "from what part of 
my discourse your lordship's keen wit has derived intimation of a 
fact which I am not at all inclined to deny. As far as my poor 
judgment goes, Annette is, indeed, most beautiful. But, of course, 
I am not so good a judge as young men." 

"The deduction was very easy, Monsieur de Castelneau," replied 
the duke, who rather prided himself upon the rapidity of his calcu- 
lations. "What you said regarding Monsieur le Baron de Cajare, 
led me at once to conclude that the young lady was very beautiful. 
You would not have suspected him of taking such rash measures 
unless you suspected him of being very much in love; and he is not 
a man to be in love with anything less than transcendant beauty." 

The count smiled, but did not reply; and the duke went on to 
press his wife's nephew upon the subject, saying: "But come, 
Ernest, you have not answered my question. What is your opi- 
nion of the young lady's beauty?" 

"I can but say that she is very beautiful," replied Ernest de 
Nogent; "indeed, the most beautiful being that I ever beheld; for 
her beauty is not in her features alone, but in the expression, 
which is ever changing, but ever perfect." 

"Hyperbole, hyperbole! my dear Ernest," cried the Duchess 
of Choiseul. "How can the expression be always changing, and 
yet always perfect ? If it is perfect at one moment, any change 
from that must be less perfect." 
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"Oh, my clear aunt!" replied the young officer, "the Abbe Bar- 
thelemi has spoilt you by teaching you metaphysics. Give me that 
ring off your finger." 

"A modest request, indeed," said the duchess; but taking off the 
ring at the same time, and holding it out to her nephew. 

"Look at this diamond," said Ernest de Nogent, with a smile : 
"what colour does it reflect when I turn it thus?" 

"Green," replied the duchess. 

"And when I turn it thus?" demanded her nephew. 

"Bright yellow," she replied. 

"And thus?" he continued. 

"Pure rose colour," was the answer. 

"And each as bright as the other, my dear aunt, are they not?" 
continued Ernest de Nogent, giving her back the ring; "and such 
is the expression of Mademoiselle de St. Morin's countenance, ever 
varying, but always perfectly bright and beautiful." 

"You deserve the ring for your illustration," replied the duchess, 
rolling it across the table to him. "If the young lady's heart be 
as much a diamond as you represent her person to be, she must, 
indeed, be worthy of the noblest race in France." 

Monsieur de Castelneau would fain have mused, but he struggled 
with himself, and overcame the temptation. Nay more, he took part 
again in the conversation regarding Annette, assured the Duchess 
of Choiseul that her person afforded but a faint image of her heart 
and mind; and turning to the duke, he added, "Just as it seems to 
me, my lord, that a picture, however masterly, is but an imperfect 
image of what we see in nature." 

The duke smiled at this return to what they had been speaking 
of before, and replied, "You are such an admirer of the beauties of 
nature, Monsieur de Castelneau, that, ere you return to Paris, I 
must take you through our park here in the direction of Versailles, 
where we have even more beauty than towards Arpajon." 

The conversation now deviated into other channels, and fell upon 
subjects of general interest till dinner was concluded. After a 
short pause in the saloon of the duchess, the duke proposed to 
Monsieur de Castelneau that they should walk forth into the park. 
Madame de Choiseul, however, remained at home; and Earnest de 
Nogent, though he would willingly have accompanied the Count 
de Castelneau, whose good opinion he was very desirous of culti- 
vating, determined to stay with his aunt, not knowing what sort 
of communication the minister might be desirous of holding with 
his guest. The subjects started, however, were altogether general, 
and referred principally to matters of art and taste. Before they 
returned, indeed, the curious circumstance of Monsieur de Castel- 
neau meeting his young neighbour Ernest de Nogent there, led the 
Duke of Choiseul on to speak of the young officer's character and 
family. Of Ernest himself he gave an account which, from the lips 
of the duke, was commendation indeed. 

"We love him scarcely less than if he were our own son," he 
said ; "but I have made it a point not to press any members of my 
own family into public employments. Fortune he has little or 
none, poor fellow, and must make his way with his sword; for, 
alas! so little flows into my coffers for my services to the State, 
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and so much flows out of them to supply some of the necessities 
of the State,* that though we may regret that we have no children 
of our own, it is probably far better that such is the case." 

"I did not know, my lord," replied the count, "that the 
Duchess of Choiseul had a sister, and still less did I know that 
her sister had married Monsieur de Nogent. I always understood 
that that gentleman had married a Mademoiselle de Lisle, while 
the duchess I remember well as the heiress of the noble house of 
Du Cliatel." 

"True, true," replied the duke, "Madame de Nogent was her 
half-sister — the same mother but another father. Poor Marie de 
Lisle had little or no fortune of her own, and she married a man 
who had little fortune either. We minded not that, however, for 
his blood is as noble as any in France, and though a mesalliance is 
what, of course, we could not have tolerated for a moment, we 
cared not for the accidental circumstances of fortune : indeed, my 
sweet lady herself gave part of her own to increase that of her 
sister." 

"Then notwithstanding all the fine new notions of the present 
day," said the count, "you still hold, my lord duke, that there is 
something in noble blood which should prevent it from allying it- 
self with that of an inferior class." 

"I trust, sir," replied the Duke of Choiseul, raising his head, 
"that there is no gentleman of really pure blood in France that 
can think otherwise. These new notions that you speak of are 
but set abroad by men who would fain rise into our stations by 
any means ; and we should hold this barrier but the more firmly 
against them." 

The count mused: the very same prejudices of birth which had 
been expressed by the Duke of Choiseul, he had himself combated 
a thousand times; but there was something in his heart which 
would not, on the present occasion, let him say one word in oppo- 
sition to the duke's arguments. The minister remarked his silence, 
and asked, "Do you not think so, Monsieur de Castelneau?" 

" Perhaps I am not so strongly wedded to such opinions as you 
are," replied the count, with an evasion which he did not forgive 
himself for, even while he used it; "but so far I do think with you 
fully, that, though no means should be employed to prevent cou- 
rage, genius, and exertion from raising a man to the very highest 
point in society, yet we should use all means to prevent anything 
but virtue and talents from producing that result." 

The Duke of Choiseul was not quite satisfied with this reply, but 
as it was a matter of no consequence, and they were now taking 
their way homeward, he turned the conversation to the object 
which had brought the Count de Castelneau thither, and said, 
"Perhaps it may be better for you to see the king at once, when I 
have made my report to his majesty in regard to our intervie w of this 
morning. I shall go over to-morrow to Versailles about eleven ; by 
the hour of noon my private audience will be at an end, and I will 

* This is known to have been absolutely the fact ; the Duke of Choiseul having 
more than once supplied, from his own fortune, deficiencies in revenue, which 
other ministers might have taken less generous means to fill up. 
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then introduce you to his majesty's presence, as well as Ernest, who 
has to make his peace, you hear. May I ask you to he kind enough 
to bring him down with you in your carriage to Versailles ; for he 
must go hack to Paris to-night, as it will be as well that he should 
not stop here till he is reinstated in the royal favour." 

"I shall be most happy, my lord," replied the count. " "Will not 
Monsieur de Nogent return in my carriage to Paris?" 

"He came on horseback," replied the duke; "but, doubtless, he 
will prefer your society to a solitary ride." 

The proposal was accordingly made : Ernest de Nogent accepted 
the offer gladly; and as the carriage proceeded towards Paris, much 
conversation took place between him and his companion. It was 
of a pleasant and tranquil kind. Without knowing why, Ernest 
kept off the subject of Annette; and the Count de Castelneau felt 
when he parted from him, that, under most circumstances, he could 
have made that man his friend. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

That splendid monstrosity, the palace of Versailles, was certainly 
not in the same state of magnificence in which it had been placed 
by the vain ostentation of Louis XIV. but still it displayed a de- 
gree of luxury and extravagance which formed a painful contrast 
with the situation of a suffering and indigent population. There 
was also, in the aspect of the people who thronged its saloons and 
galleries, an air of dissolute frivolity, of careless, mocking superci- 
liousness, which generally marks a court or country on the eve of 
its downfal. When the great of a nation have learned to feel a 
contempt for all those things that are in themselves good and 
great, the nation is soon taught to feel a contempt for the great; 
and, as a part of the nation, the Count de Castelneau felt no slight 
portion of scorn for all that surrounded him, as accompanied by 
Ernest de Nogent, he walked through the crowded halls of the 
palace, towards the audience which had been promised him by the 
Duke of Choiseul. He, perhaps, more than any one else, felt and 
contemned the persons and the scene around him. His eye was 
fresh from purer things, his mind had been sanctified by a com- 
merce with virtue, truth, and nature, and all the vice, and the idle 
levity, and the ostentatious nothingness which appeared before his 
sight, struck him as something new and horrible, though he had 
witnessed the same scene many a time before. 

The conversation of Ernest de Nogent had not tended to smooth 
the way for the impression made by Versailles. There was a fresh- 
ness about the young nobleman's mind — a truth, an eagerness, a 
candour — which harmonized well with the bright simplicity of 
God's own creations, but were a living reproach to the corrupted 
manners of that court. Without the slightest idea that the count 
could entertain towards him any but the most kindly feelings, 
knowing of no objections which could be raised against his preten- 
sions to Annette, except the comparative poverty of his house, he 
had striven frankly and freely to please her guardian during their 
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short intercourse, and, in spite of very repugnant feelings in the 
breast of the count, had succeeded. 

He was well known to many members of the court, but none 
knew or recognised the Count de Castelneau; and, as they moved 
on through those spacious halls, many a gay and glittering officer 
stopped Ernest de Xogent, spoke a word or two with him on his 
own account, and then, in a whisper, inquired who was his graver 
friend. There was something in the air of the count, however, in 
his calm, firm step, his thoughtful but self-possessed demeanour, 
the slight and somewhat scornful smile that curled his lip, and his 
stern, irrepressible eye. which produced a feeling of reverence in 
men who had reverence for very few things on earth, and made 
them give way before him when they might have jostled a man of 
superior station. 

At length, as the count and his companion approached the door 
which communicated with the king's apartments, without perceiv- 
ing any sign of its having been opened that day. Ernest de Nogent 
asked one of the garde du corps if any one had been yet admitted. 

"Oh, no!" replied the officer, "the king has not come from the 
Pare au Cerfs. He has got a fresh importation from Provence, 
and we may be kept these two hours." 

Ernest de Xogent gave a look of disgust, and turned towards the 
Count de Castelneau, as if to interpret what had been said, but the 
count bowed his head, and replied to the look — "I heard, my young 
friend, and understand ; such turpitudes, unhappily, fly far." 

The anticipation of the officer of the garde du. corps did not prove 
exactly correct. For about half an hour longer the count and 
Ernest de Nogent were detained, hearing around them more licen- 
tious ribaldry, perhaps, than ever was spoken in any other court in 
Europe. Witty and brilliant it certainly was, as well as scanda- 
lous, malicious, and gross; but that wit must always be of a some- 
what feeble and debilitated kind, which is obliged to have recourse 
to calumny and licentiousness to support it under either arm. 

At length the door opened, and the Duke of Choiseul himself 
came forth, brilliantly habited in the costume of the times, and 
be r.ring a portfolio under his arm. He spoke a few words with his 
usual quickness and precision to several persons who stood round 
the door, and who each pressed for a word with the minister. But 
he pushed his way forward all the time, till his eyes fell upon the 
Count de Castelneau and Ernest de Nogent. The moment he saw 
them, he thrust another gentleman out of the way with very little 
ceremony, and said, in a quick tone, as he beckoned them up, 
'■Come with me, come with me; the king is waiting for you. 
Both," he added, seeing Ernest linger behind; ''both of you." 

They followed in silence : and when they had passed through the 
door into an ante-room, the duke whispered, 'T need not tell you to 
be cautious. The king is in no very placable mood to day. Ernest, 
no rashness : remember how you once offended when you were page 
of honour, by a thoughtless reply." 

■T will be careful," replied the young officer, "for I must not do 
discredit to anything you may have said in my favour." 

Passing through another room, the duke led his companions to 
the door of the kiDg's cabinet, where a page stood to guard against 
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intrusion. The duke entered first; and then returning, brought 
the two gentlemen into the royal presence, saying "Monsieur de 
Castelneau, sire ! — and my nephew, Ernest de Nogent ; whom you 
were good enough to say you would see together." 

The only object worthy of remark in the cabinet when the count 
entered, was a gentleman dressed in black, who was seated at the 
opposite side of the chamber, with a table on his right hand, covered 
with writing materials, and his foot raised upon a stool. He was 
by no means a prepossessing person in appearance. Though his 
features, in themselves, were fine, there was a lack of feeling in his 
countenance — a want of soul in the whole expression, that was very 
repulsive. There was notliing either inquiring, or gracious, or 
menacing in the face : all was cold — and yet it was cold without 
dulness. You could not suppose, in looking on those features, that 
mind was wanting; it was merely an appearance of want of interest 
in the objects before him, tinged with contempt; but that slight 
scornful turn of the lip was all that chequered the look of utter 
apathy with which he regarded the count and his companion. 

The complexion of the king (for he it was) seemed to have once 
been delicate and womanish; but the skin was now wrinkled with 
years, the cheeks had fallen in, and a little rouge had evidently 
been added where the colour had abandoned the cheek, rendering 
the monarch anything but more pleasing in appearance. His lips 
were thin and pale ; and it was impossible to gaze on him without 
feeling an impression that debauchery more than age had shared in 
the decay which no art could hide. 

The Count de Castelneau, both on account of his age and rank, 
advanced first on entering the room; but the king called the young 
officer forward, saying, "Here, Ernest; come hither! So you 
thought fit to quit your regiment without leave, young man." 

" Sire," replied Ernest de Nogent, advancing, " I applied for 
leave, and only ventured upon the rash act which I did commit on 
account of my father's severe illness." 

" You were very wrong, sir," replied the king. " There is no 
excuse for want of discipline." 

" Most true, sire," answered the young nobleman ; " I am with- 
out excuse, and came not to urge any ; but merely to cast myself 
upon your majesty's clemency, trusting you will consider that 
sometimes our feelings overpower our reason, and that I hastened 
to my father's side when I heard he was at the point of death as 
wildly and inconsiderately as I might fly to the side of my king, 
did I hear he was in peril or in difficulty." 

The monarch turned to the duke ; and the count observed, that 
whenever he spoke to his minister, the king's countenance relaxed 
into a faint smile. " You say, duke, that he has received his re- 
primand?" he asked; and on the duke bowing his head in token 
of assent, he went on, " Well, sir, I have left the matter in the 
hands of the general, and therefore I shall add nothing to what he 
has thought fit to do, except a warning to be more careful in future. 
Now, Monsieur de Castelneau, what have you to say?" 

" Very little, sire," replied the count, " except to wish your 
majesty good health and high prosperity." 

The king turned to the Duke of Choiseul, and the Duke of Choi- 
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seul looked down, without replying. " Did you not tell me, iny 
lord," said the king, " that the Count de Castelneau wished to 
speak with me?" 

•' Xot precisely, sire," answered the duke, "You may recollect 
that some suspicions were excited." 

" Oh yes! by the Baron de Cajare," replied the king; " I remem- 
ber very well." 

"Will your majesty permit me to remind you," said the duke, 
" that it was by no direct accusation on the part of the baron; but 
by what he let fall regarding the retired way in which Monsieur 
de Castelneau lived, when he was speaking of the discontent that 
has manifested itself in Querey and the Agenois." 

" It continually happens, your majesty," said the Count de Cas- 
telneau, with a faint smile, " that when any one wishes to do us an 
injury, who is too cowardly to make a bold accusation, and too 
feeble to affect us by open efforts, he endeavours to degrade us in 
the opinion of those to whom we are most attached by insinuating 
what he dares not assert; and where he is very mean and very 
contemptible indeed, he couches his insinuations in such terms as 
to leave the minds of the persons who hear to draw the deduction 
that he is afraid to point out himself. Such has been the case, it 
would seem, with the Baron de Cajare. He said nothing against 
me ; but told your majesty that I was living a solitary and unso- 
cial life, far from the royal court and person, in the same breath 
that he spoke of seditions in the neighbouring districts, and other 
things that might well excite your indignation, leaving you to draw 
the inference that I had some share in these troubles. He forgot, 
however, to remind your majesty that I had been bred up for a 
profession which counsels retirement and seclusion; and that — 
though I never actually entered the church, and certainly did cast 
off my gown when I unexpectedly came into great wealth and high 
rank — I remained attached to the clerical 'profession as Abbe de 
Castelneau till I had passed the fortieth year of my age. He did 
not tell you, sire, as he might have told you, that these troubles 
were in a remote part of the province ; that I neither had, nor 
could have anything to do with them ; that I have never in my life 
taken any part in either a religious or a political dispute ; that I 
have no communication with refractory parliaments; no dealings 
with Jesuits ; no connexion with Jansenists. All this the Baron 
de Cajare might have told your majesty at the same time; and had 
ne done so, he would have prevented your suspecting for a moment 
one of your most faithful subjects." 

"You are eloquent, Monsieur de Castelneau," said the king, 
with the curl of his lip growing somewhat stronger; "pray, has 
the Baron de Cajare any cause of enmity towards you?" 

The Duke of Choiseul hastened to interfere ; for he knew that the 
king's mood at that moment was a very irritable and unsettled one. 

" Monsieur de Castelneau has explained the whole to me, sire," 
he said : " there is no cause of enmity, indeed ; but it would ap- 
pear that Monsieur de Cajare would fain have the count take up 
his abode in Paris rather than remain at Castelneau." 

i: Indeed!" exclaimed the king, with more animation than usual; 
" how so? upon what account ?" 
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" Why, it would seem, sire," replied the duke, thinking, perhaps, 
a little of Ernest de Nogent while he spoke, and forgetting the 
peculiar character and frightful licence of the person he addressed : 
" it would seem, sire, that Monsieur de Castelneau has a ward, a 
young lady of very extraordinary beauty; at least, if I may judge 
by Ernest's account. With her the Baron de Cajare has fallen in 
love; and as he is as much in love with Paris as the lady — and, 
indeed, cannot absent himself long from the capital — he wished to 
make your majesty and me the tools of bringing the count and his 
fair ward to Paris." 

A peculiar, unpleasant, simpering smile came upon the old king's 
face, as he asked, "Is she in Paris, then, Monsieur de Castelneau?" 

"No sire," replied the count, "she is not ; I left her behind." 

The Duke of Choiseul perceived at once, from that smile, the evil 
that he had done without thinking it, and he hastened to the aid of 
Monsieur de Castelneau, saying, "Of course, sire, the count, at once 
suspecting the Baron de Cajare, and understanding his motives, 
did not choose to gratify him." 

"We must make him gratify the king," said Louis XV with the 
same meaning and detestable look. 

The Count de Castelneau answered boldly, "In all honourable 
things, sire, none shall be found more ready to gratify you. Dis- 
honourable things," he added, neither regarding a frown on the face 
of Louis, nor a sign from the Duke of Choiseul, "my king knows 
himself and me, I am sure, too well to ask." 

Louis's brow was as black as night, and his meagre hand grasped 
the side of his chair, while his foot beat the ground with a sharp, 
quick movement. It was wonderful, however, how far he could 
conquer himself, when his passions or his vices required an effort ; 
and, after remaining in silence for a moment or two, he turned to 
Ernest de Nogent, asking, "Is she so very beautiful, then, Ernest?" 

The young nobleman would willingly have belied poor Annette's 
beauty, but he dared not tell a falsehood, and he replied, "She is 
indeed, sire, very beautiful." 

A dead pause ensued ; no one, of course, wishing to renew the 
conversation but the king, and he not knowing very well how to 
carry it on farther for his own particular views and purposes. At 
length he said, turning to the duke, "The baron is in the Bastile, 
I think, Monsieur de Choiseul?" 

"He is sire," replied the duke, hoping to engage another of the 
king's passions, and make the one counteract the other; "his inso- 
lent disregard of your majesty's express commands, when you di- 
rected him to avoid all personal interference with my nephew 
Ernest ; his going down into Quercy the very same day that he re- 
ceived notification of your wish to the contrary, taking with him, 
on his own authority, a guard, evidently for the purpose of disobey- 
ing your most strict orders — all these circumstances, sire, together 
with several others which I shall have to lay before your majesty 
ere long, when I have fully investigated them, made me instantly 
send down the deputy of the lieutenant-general to arrest this con- 
tumacious person, and lodge him in the Bastile. I examined him 
myself for an hour yesterday morning, and met with nothing but 
cool insolence both towards your majesty and myself," 
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The duke had spoken at some length, in order to draw off the 
king's attention; but Louis was not to be led away from the sub- 
ject predominant at that moment in his mind; and he asked 
quietly, "Pray, Monsieur de Choiseul, how long do you think it 
may be before the case is complete against the Baron de Cajare?" 

The duke did not understand the king's object, and replied, 
"Perhaps not for six weeks or two months, sire; for there is a 
gambling piece of business, where all did not go quite fairly, it 
wquW seem, which must be inquired into. One of the party threw 
himself out of the window and was killed; but several of the 
officers who were present are now absent in Flanders and on the 
Rhine." 

•'Say three months — say three months, Monsieur de Choiseul," 
exclaimed Louis; "we must have his conduct thoroughly sifted. 
Better say three months." 

"It may very likely be as long as that, sire," replied the duke, 
who was completely deceived, and thought that he had carried off 
the king's attention from Annette de St. Morin. "Probably to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory conclusion, we shall be that time, or more." 

"Very well, then," said the king, turning to the count; "we 
shall command you, as you are particularly interested in this busi- 
ness, to remain in Paris for the space of those three months, pre- 
senting yourself weekly at our court, in order that we may 
communicate with you upon the subject when we think fit. You 
will also, if you take our advice, send for your household, and 
bring this young lady from time to time to Versailles. We give 
her the invitation." 

He spoke with an air of dignity, and a contracted brow; and 
when he had done he bowed his head slightly, to intimate that the 
audience was at an end. 

The count and Ernest de Kogent retired without reply ; but the 
moment they had passed through the ante-chambers and entered the 
general reception rooms, the j'oung officer turned eagerly to the 
count, demanding, in a low voice, but with an air of terrible 
anxiety and apprehension, "What do you intend to do?" 

"To obey the king's commands," replied the count, calmly, "hut 
■not to take his advice." 

"Thank God!" exclaimed Ernest de Nogent, eagerly. "Oh! 
Monsieur de Castelneau, be firm; I beseech you be firm." 

"I will, my young friend," replied the count, grasping his hand; 
" I will — though from what I have heard you say, I should think 
that yen would rather desire Mademoiselle de St. Morin's presence 
in Paris, if I understand right that your regiment is quartered in 
the neighbourhood. 

"It is even now marching for Chateau Thierry," replied the 
young officer; "but believe me, Monsieur de Castelneau, I would 
rather never behold Mademoiselle de St. Morin again, than behold 
her in the contamination of this place. You know not, you cannot 
know, all the dark and disgraceful secrets of this very building. It 
was bad enough when I was here as page of honour, nearly nine 
years ago, but I understand it is infinitely worse now." 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when his name was 
called forth from the door of the king's apartments by one of the 
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attendants, and he was forced to go back to the presence of a mo- 
narch who was now labouring to blot out, by a course of tyranny 
and debauchery, the memory of all those fair promises which the 
early part of his reign had afforded. 

The count promised to wait for his young companion; and re- 
mained standing alone, busying himself with his own thoughts, and 
heeding but little the various faces that flitted by him. In about 
ten minutes Ernest de Nogent rejoined him, with a cheek burning, 
and an eye fixed anxiously on the ground. " I have kept you," he 
said; "I have kept you, I am afraid; and I owe any one an apology 
for making them breathe this air longer than their own business 
requires. Let us go, Monsieur de Castelneau; let us go." 

Walking rapidly through the rooms, the two gentlemen quitted 
the palace, and, after some little difficulty, found the count's car- 
riage, which was soon rolling with them on the road towards Paris. 

" You seem agitated, my young friend," said the count, as Ernest 
sat beside him in silence, pressing his clasped hands hard together. 

" I am indignant as well as agitated, Monsieur de Castelneau," 
replied Ernest. " I will not offend your ear with that man's in- 
quiries or discourse. I have marred my own fortunes for ever, I 
doubt not ; but I care little for that, provided you remain firm, as 
you have quite the power to do." 

" I give you my word of honour, my young friend," replied the 
count, " that were I to be kept here for ever, and my lodging were 
to be the Bastile to-morrow, on account of my determination, no- 
thing should or shall induce me to send for Annette while the court 
is in its present degraded state. Sooner than she should come 
hither, I would send her into a foreign country ; for there is no state 
of banishment equal in anguish to that of virtue amongst evil doers. 
Let that satisfy you for the present, and remember that better days 
may yet come." 



CHAPTEE XXn. 

The time had hung somewhat heavily upon the hands of Annette de 
St. Morin. She felt for some time the injury that she had received 
from her fall; she felt her loneliness, too, and the want of her daily 
conversation with her kind guardian. 

Her mind seemed to lack food, and her heart also ; for there used 
to be something pleasant and sweet in the knowledge that there 
was always some one that loved her near at hand, even when she 
was roaming about the country alone and the count was at Castel- 
neau. Now there was no one near ; and though the library of the 
chateau was well stocked with books, she did not visit it often. She 
knew that there were many books there which her guardian did 
not wish her to peruse ; and perfectly confident in his kindness and 
his judgment, she not only did not feel the least desire to read those 
books, but was fearful lest she should open one of them by accident 
in seeking for something else. She therefore confined herself en- 
tirely to works which she had read before; and though a twice-read 
book may be less tedious than a twice-told tale, yet rare is the 
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writing which will afford the same interest and pleasure the second 
time as the first. 

Days slipped by, however, and weeks. She received letter after 
letter from her guardian ; and each was so far satisfactory that it told 
her he was well, that any charge against him had been rebutted 
easily, and that he hoped speedily to return, though every one added 
that business might still detain Mm in Paris for a week or two 
longer. All this was true ; but he told her not those facts which he 
might have found a difficulty in explaining to her pure and high 
mind. He told her not that the king had twice asked him whether 
she had yet come to Paris, and that he had been obliged to an- 
swer vaguely, that circumstances had prevented her from setting 
out. The last time he had made this reply, too, it had been re- 
ceived with a frown ; and the count had then very plainly perceived 
that the time was approaching when he should be obliged to give 
a more definite explanation of his purposes regarding Annette. 
His letters, though calm and moderate in their expression, as was 
his conversation upon all ordinary occasions, breathed nothing but 
pleasure in the expectation of seeing her again at Castelneau. But 
still the days passed, and he appeared not; and the brown autumn 
coming on showed Annette the yellow side of the leaf as she wan- 
dered round the woods of the chateau in solitude of feeling and 
of thought. That solitude was, however, somewhat cheered from 
time to time by the visits which she occasionally paid to the old 
Baron de Nogent; and, after he had more fully recovered his 
health, by his visits to her in return. 

Though he was still somewhat grave in his demeanour, the baron 
was with her more cheerful than with most people. There was 
something in the brightness of her youth and beauty which always 
produced a reflected sparkling from the minds of those around her; 
and the old nobleman spoke of many things whereof he would have 
spoken to none else: of the hope, and the happiness, and the early 
days which had passed away; and dwelling thus upon the past, he 
forgot a little of the weariness of the present. The present, how- 
ever, was not altogether forgotten; for he told her of his son's 
health, and that the malice of the Baron de Cajare had been frus- 
trated; and he spoke also with enthusiasm of the Duke and 
Duchess of Choiseul, and of all the kindness which they had shown 
to Ernest. 

That name sounded upon the ear of Annette with a thrilling in- 
terest which no other name could produce ; and though she never 
herself led the way to the subject, yet it was sweet to her to sit and 
listen as the baron spoke of his son. She did not venture, indeed, 
to mingle much with the conversation when it took that turn: 
there was something in her heart which made her afraid of what 
her tongue might say; and she even pronounced the name, when it 
was necessary, with a degree of timidity which alarmed her for her 
own feelings, and made her fear that others might discover them, 
and suppose them to be deeper and stronger than they really were. 
It may be a question, however, and a difficult one to answer, 
whether Annette did herself know what was the depth and strength 
of those feelings. Another question might be, whether the baron 
did at all discover what their nature was. 
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Annette often asked herself whether Ernest had told his father 
the words which he had spoken to her on their last interview; for 
she frequently remarked in the baron's eyes, when he spoke to her, 
a look of interest and tenderness which she could account for in no 
other way than by supposing that he knew the feelings of his son, 
and felt affection for her whom that son loved. Then, again, she 
would ask herself, did Ernest really love her? and the timidity of 
her young heart would call up like spectres all the tales that she 
had heard of men's fickleness and inconstancy, and of the cruel 
trifling with which they will sometimes crush a woman's heart as 
a child does a butterfly. But, in her own innocence and truth, 
though she had heard of such things, though she believed that per- 
haps they might occasionally occur, she could not and would not 
apply the lesson individually : she could not and would not believe 
that Ernest de Nogent would so act. 

She rested then in hope ; and one day, having wandered forth upon 
her accustomed walk, to muse and ponder on all the many things, 
some sweet, some touched with sadness, but not exactly bitter, that 
were busy with her imagination at this time, she went on farther 
than she had been lately accustomed to, and approached the cross 
and the fountain, which she had not visited on foot since her ad- 
venture with the wolf. Fate seemed to guide her thither strangely 
as to the scene of important events ; for although what I am about 
to relate may seem but a trifle, it marked an epoch in the life of 
Annette de St. Morin. 

She had scarcely reached the fountain, and was gazing in the 
cool refreshing mirror that it afforded, when she saw the good old 
Baron de Nogent riding down on horseback towards her. He was 
unattended; and as soon as he saw her he dismounted and ap- 
proached, throwing the bridle of his horse over his arm. 

"I was just coming to visit you, my dear young lady," he said. 
"I have not seen you for a week, and, I know not why or how, an 
impression came upon my mind last night that you were either ill, or 
that some accident had happened to you. It is ridiculous to yield 
to such superstitious feelings, I confess ; but I could not resist the 
inclination I felt to inquire after you this morning myself. 

Annette smiled and thanked him, and left her fair hand in his, 
as he held it and gazed in her face, like a father looking at his child ; 
and after she had assured him that she was well and happy, he 
asked her if she had lately heard from Paris. 

She replied in the affirmative, saying, that her guardian had 
written, only the day before, a long and interesting letter, telling 
her, that in all probability he should soon return to Castelneau. 

Even as they were speaking, one of the servants from the cha- 
teau was seen coming up with great speed, carrying a small packet 
in his hand. As soon as he could recover breath, he told her that 
a courier had just arrived from Paris, after travelling night and 
day. He had brought her that letter, the man said, from the count, 
and was ordered to deliver it without a moment's delay, as it was 
of very great importance. 

Annette's first question was, "Is he well?" and even while she 
spoke, she opened the letter with a trembling hand, fearing to find 
some evil tidings. 
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"The courier said, mademoiselle," replied the servant, "that the 
count was quite well, and that nothing had happened amiss." 

Annette read the letter eagerly, and then asked, in a thoughtful 
tone, "Who was it brought this letter?" 

"I don't know his name, I am sure," replied the servant: "he 
was none of our own people, but some one whom my lord has hired 
in Paris, it seems." 

Again Annette mused ; and the good baron, seeing that she was 
embarrassed, and apparently not well pleased, inquired, "Is there 
anything that I can do to assist you, my dear child ? Can I give you 
advice or help ? for something seems to surprise and embarrass you." 

"This letter does so, very much," cried Annette, still holding it in 
her hand. "Go back, good Jerome, and tell the courier I am about 
to return home directly. Pray, come with me, Monsieur de No- 
gent, and I will consult with you as I go." 

The baron willingly agreed; and giving his horse to the servant 
to ride back to the castle, he drew Annette's arm through his, and 
walked slowly on with her. As soon as the man was out of hear- 
ing., she gave the letter into the hands of Monsieur de Nogent, say- 
ing, "It is very strange that my guardian should have written 
yesterday so very differently in every respect ; that yesterday he 
should tell me he would return to Castelneau in a few days, 
whereas, now, he bids me come to Paris immediately." 

"It certainly is strange," replied the baron; "but there may be 
many causes for it, my dear young lady, of which we can tell no- 
thing. There is only one thing I would remark, which is, that the 
style of the letter is not altogether like the style in which Monsieur 
de Castelneau speaks. You must know better than I do, however. 
Are you sure that it is his own hand?" 

" Oh, yes! quite sure," replied Annette: "there can be no doubt 
of that. The word Annette, indeed, is not exactly as he usually 
writes it, but it is certainly his handwriting, I think. Yet I can- 
not help looking upon it as strange, and fearing that he must be in 
prison, or ill, or distressed in mind ; for there is a sort of restraint, 
as you observe, in the style, which is not at. all usual with him." 

'' We will speak with this courier," said the Baron de Nogent, 
"and perhaps may learn more from him; but I do remark strongly 
the same restraint and forced style that you speak of. The letter 
is so short, too: it is more like the order of the day from a mili- 
tary commander, than from a guardian to his adopted child, whom 
he loves as well, I am sure, as if she were his own. There is 
something strange about the business that I do not understand ; 
but our only means of ascertaining the truth, is, by inquiring all 
the particulars from this courier." 

With such conversation they proceeded on their way till they 
reached the chateau of Castelneau. In passing through the lower 
hall, they found a man covered with dust, seated at a small table 
in the corner ; for the great table at which the servants and re- 
tainers generally dined, had been removed. He was eating vora- 
ciously, and was a tall, stout, merry-looking personage, with one 
eye blind, and closed up. He was well dressed, however, as a cou- 
rier, with his close-fitting blue jacket, covered with gold lace, his 
large, heavy riding-boots, weighing some twenty or thirty pounds, 
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still upon his legs, his hat, with a flat band of feathers, thrown 
down upon the ground beside him, and his strong couteau de chasse, 
or short hunting sword, in the buff belt over his shoulder. 

The baron paused, eyeing him for a moment, and then asked, 
"Are you the courier who brought a letter to Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin not long ago?" 

The man nodded his head, without rising or ceasing his meal, 
saying, "I am, sir, the Count of Castelneau's courier, and ma- 
demoiselle's very humble servant." 

"Then be so good," said the baron, somewhat sternly, for he did 
not like the man's tone; "then be so good as to follow us to the 
saloon directly. Mademoiselle has a question or two to ask you, 
my good friend." 

"In a moment, in a moment, sir," replied the courier, in the easy, 
off-hand tone he had before used, at the same time swallowing two 
more enormous mouthfuls, and pouring out one half of a bottle of 
good Cahors wine into the horn-cup that stood by his side. "Sir, 
your good health; mademoiselle, your good health;" and setting 
down the cup upon the table, after having drained it of its contents, 
he rose and followed the baron and Annette to the saloon in which 
she usually sat. 

As soon as they were there, the baron fixed his eyes upon the 
courier, with a frown, saying, with marked emphasis, " You seem 
to be a very saucy personage." 

"I am sir," replied the man, cooly; "never was a truer word 
spoken." 

"Pray do you know," said the baron, "the way in which we 
treat saucy companions in Quercy?" 

"No, indeed, sir," replied the courier; "may I ask how?" 

"We tie them by the leg," said the baron, "and give them three 
dips head foremost in the Dordogne. Its waters are considered a 
sovereign cure for cool impudence ; and if the Dordogne can't be 
met with, the Lot will do, or any pond in the province. Stay, stay; 
where are you going?" 

"To get to my horse's back as fast as possible," replied the man, 
still moving toward the door; "for if I remain here, I shall be 
drowned in three days." 

"Stop!" said the baron, in a tone of authority; "if you do not, 1 
will have you stopped in a way that you may not like. We do not 
suffer such gentry to go out of the province without curing them : 
but be so good as to answer this young lady and myself a few ques- 
tions with plain and simple truth, and in civil language, and you 
may escape such ablutions." 

"Very well, sir, very well," said the man, in a humble tone; "I 
will do as you command, if I can ; but habit is a terrible thing — 
habit is a terrible thing; and habit and nature have been the ruin 
of me." 

"Pray, sir, is this letter the count's writing?" demanded the 
baron, pointing with his finger to the letter. 

"As I hope to escape the Dordogne," replied the man, "I cannot 
tell. I neither taught him to write, nor saw him write it." 

"But who gave it to you? — that is the question," continued the 
baron. 
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"A gentleman calling himself the Count de Castelneau," re- 
plied the courier, "and occupying the great hotel at the corner of 
the Rue St. Jacques." 

The baron looked at Annette, and Annette at the baron, for that 
was certainly the house which the count had occupied ever since 
his arrival in the capital. 

"But tell me," said the sweet voice of Annette, "of what com- 
plexion and appearance was the gentleman who gave you the letter, 
and called himself, as you say, the Count de Castelneau?" 

"He is a tall, good-looking person, mademoiselle," replied the 
courier; "not quite so long and so lean as monsieur here, but some- 
what paler in the face, with a bluish sort of beard, like the Turkish 
gentleman they talk about, and as grave and quiet as the same 
gentleman after he had cut off his last wife's head." 

The description, though somewhat caricatured, was not to be 
mistaken, and the baron went on: "How long have you been in 
his service?" 

"At the present moment," replied the man, "I have been in his 
service just four days and five hours; that is to say, five hour3 
before I set out from Paris, and four days upon the journey." 

"In fact, no time at all," said the baron; "but merely hired to 
bring the letter down to this place." 

"Something like it, but not quite," answered the man: "the 
count did want a courier, and send for the first he could find; but 
he hired me to bring the letter, and to go back with the young 
lady, after which I am to be established courier in ordinary." 

Neither the baron nor Annette had any means of judging whe- 
ther the man's story was or was not true; and, moreover, when 
they came to ask themselves what reasonable cause there existed 
either for doubting the truth of the courier's tale, or for suspecting 
the letter not to be genuine, they found it difficult to assign any ; 
and both were forced to admit that, the style being slightly con- 
strained, was by no means sufficient to warrant the supposition 
that the count had not written that epistle. These thoughts were 
passing in the minds of both at the same moment ; and the only 
farther questions which were put to the man were, "When did 
you quit Paris? — and what is your name, my good friend ?" 

" On Monday; and my name is Pierre Jean," replied the man, 
adding nothing farther. 

"That is your Christian name," said the baron; "what is your 
surname?" 

" Pierre Jean," replied the man; "my only name is Pierre Jean; 
that is the name my godfathers #nd godmothers gave me at my 
baptism : and I should be sorry to throw it off because it is a little 
worn out about the knees. Pierre Jean is the name I have been 
known by all my life, and the only name I answer to; nor do I see 
any reason why a man who has never in life had more than two 
shirts, should go about the world with the ostentatious frippery of 
three names upon his back." 

"But what was your father's name?" demanded the baron, after 
thinking for a moment. 

" Lord bless you, sir!" replied the man, " I never had a father; 1 
am a great deal too poor to indulge in the luxury of ancestors. My 
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mother's name I have forgotten, though she lived till I was some 
six years old; but as to a father, Heaven defend me! I never had 
such a thing that I know of; if I had, I might have been burdened 
with an inheritance, and brothers and sisters, and all sorts of things 
of that kind." 

The baron smiled ; for there was a drollery about the man's very 
impudence which was difficult to be resisted; and, after asking 
Annette whether she had any more questions to put, he told the 
courier that he might retire and finish his meal. In the course ol 
a consultation with his young friend, which followed, the baron 
compared some of the count's former letters with the one which 
had been received that day, and this comparison left no doubt upon 
their minds that the letter was perfectly genuine. 

"Whatever may be my father's motive," said Annette, "now 
that I am satisfied it is from him, I must of course set off directly; 
though I have a feeling of dread in regard to Paris : a dislike to 
visit that great, wide, heartless place, which I cannot overcome." 

" Sooner or later," replied the old nobleman, " you would have 
to visit it beyond all doubt; and, perhaps, as well now as at any 
other time, when wisely guided and strongly protected, you have 
nothing to fear from its arts or its dangers. To one person, at 
least," added the baron, " your visit will give unfeigned pleasure : 
you know that Ernest is now in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the capital." 

The blood flew warmly into Annette's face, and she murmured 
something not very distinct about the pleasure she should have in 
meeting him again; and then added, that she had better send down 
to Figeac for horses. 

"It is impossible, my dear child," said the baron, "that you can 
go to-night; recollect that it is now past four o'clock. Before you 
could send, and your messenger return, it would be much too late 
to set out, even if you could make the preparations necessary for 
your journey. Besides, you must not go alone. "Who do you take 
with you?" 

" Oh ! I will take good Donnine," replied Annette, " and old 
Jerome, and another man with the carriage. Besides, there is this 
courier, you know." 

The baron mused for a moment or two with a thoughtful and 
somewhat melancholy countenance ; but in the end he said, with a 
sigh, " I am afraid it must be so. I would fain go with you, my 
dear young lady, but there are two or three circumstances which 
would render it wrong for me to do so. There is no danger of any 
kind, I believe, to be anticipated, and perhaps I may be enabled to 
do as much for you here as I could on the road." 

Some more conversation of the same kind took place ; and the 
exact course which Annette was to pursue from town to town was 
settled between her and the baron, whose experience in such mat- 
ters was, of course, much greater than her own. This having been 
done, and a messenger despatched to Figeac to order horses for the 
ensuing day, the baron took leave of her and returned to Castel 
Nogent ; and Annette, after having made every preparation for her 
departure at a very early hour on the following morning, retired to 
seek rest, but for some time was not successful in finding it. She 
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was somewhat agitated, if not apprehensive : it was the first time 
that she had ever been called upon to act and direct, on any great 
occasion, and, in short, to exercise, without guidance or support, all 
those powers of mind which are necessary to every one, even in the 
common affairs of life. All this moved her considerably, and when 
she fell asleep at length, her sleep was disturbed by dreams of the 
wildest and the most varied kind. Once or twice, however, through 
those dreams, the form of Ernest de Nogent appeared before her, 
and his voice sounded in her ear; and thus, after a time, the plea- 
santer images predominated, and she awoke with a smile upon her 
countenance. 



CHAPTER XXHI. 

As every one must know who has tried it, and as every person 
who may happen to be as inexperienced as Annette will be more 
especially convinced of whenever they do try it, the appointment 
of a particular hour for departure is not the slightest guarantee 
whatsoever that the departure will take place for one or two hours 
afterwards. Of this fact poor Annette soon became sensible. She 
had particularly expressed a wish that everything should.be ready 
at a stated time ; but nothing, of course, was ready at the time 
stated. Her own clothes took a considerable time to pack in the 
large heavy carriages of those days ; the clothes of Donnine took 
longer still; and the clothes of Annette's maid took longer than all. 

The only person who was prepared to mount and set out at a 
moment's notice was Pierre Jean, the two-shirted courier, who, to 
say the truth, was a braggart even in the matter of linen, having 
but one shirt, which was the one upon his back. Thus, not being 
very much encumbered with baggage, his external preparations 
were easily made, and the chateau being ever well supplied, he 
employed the time, which others were spending upon the packing 
of the carriage, in making internal preparations for the journey, 
which went on for a considerable length of time. 

Before all was ready for Annette's departure, the good old Baron 
de Nogent himself appeared. He was accompanied by a servant 
on horseback, to whom he gave a letter, with orders to carry it to 
riseac, in order to go by the ordinary post; but Pierre Jean was 
at his elbow while giving these directions, and, forgetting the les- 
sons of the preceding evening, the courier instantly interfered, 
offering to carry the letter to Paris himself, and saying, " It will 
go more safely, depend upon it: the post is very doubtful now-a- 
days." 

" I would always rather trust an accredited scoundrel, sir, than 
an irresponsible one," said the baron; "and, judging from the time 
you took to come hither, my letter, which I wish to reach Paris 
immediately, would take too long in your hands to answer my 
purpose." 

"I came wonderfully fast, sir," said the man, in his usual cool, 
impudent tone. "I was detained on the road, it is true, but that 
was by a rascally wrong-headed beast of a horse, which threw me 
eleven times in nine miles. Every time I lighted upon my head, 
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and consequently the argument which we held with each other, the 
question, the reply, and the rejoinder, took up a considerable 
length of time." 

The baron looked at him for a moment thoughtfully, and then 
said, "You have other business to attend to than carrying letters, 
let me remind you ; and it will be well for you to recollect, that 
upon your conduct during the journey with Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin will depend whether you are amply rewarded or very severely 
punished. The Count de Castelneau, as perhaps you know, is 
not a man to leave you an ear upon your head if any evil betide 
his ward by the way." i 

"Sir," replied the courier, making him a low bow, and winking 
his available eye, "I will take care of my ears: I will obey the or- 
ders I receive to a tittle, and I will have regard to all due cautions 
and proper counsels." 

The baron then left him, with a few words more of warning, and 
proceeded to seek Annette, who, in about half an hour, entered the 
carriage, and bade her good old friend adieu, while the wheels 
rolled her away from the calm and pleasant scenes of Castelneau, 
where she had spent so many a happy day. 

It was a sweet, yellow, autumnal morning; and the low sun was 
casting long shadows from the towers and walls of the chateau, 
and from the magnificent old trees that appeared round about it, 
some of which — the yews, for instance, that stood in the western 
angle — were supposed to be coeval with itself. Annette looked 
forth from the window of the carriage, and she thought that there 
seemed, in the solemn and tranquil aspect of the place, in the cool 
morning light sleeping undisturbed on the green slopes and rounded 
forest tops, in those long shadows moving as if they moved not, so 
slowly and deliberately as the sun went on his way, that no eye 
could detect the change as they advanced ; there seemed in it all, 
she thought, a warning, an admonition to avoid the false glare and 
glitter, the hurrying gaiety, the fluttering lightness of the scenes 
in which she was about to mingle ; to love still what she had loved 
well and holily from infancy to womanhood, and to let her heart 
dwell with the calmer, higher, grander things of earth, till her 
spirit, ready and prepared, should take wing for the mighty reali- 
zation of all bright hopes in heaven. To her mind all the things 
around her seemed to bid her farewell, calling upon her to return 
unchanged, as if it were the solemn voice of maternal love that 
spoke. There was something awful and sublime in the parting 
from those sweet scenes of her early youth, and she gazed with af- 
fectionate tenderness till the last pinnacle of the castle sunk be- 
hind the trees, and then, drawing back her head, she covered her 
eyes with her handkerchief, and wept. 

Donnine, on her part, did not understand such emotion at all ; 
for she could conceive nothing but joy and satisfaction to any one, 
in going to rejoin her beloved master, even were it at the very 
greatest sacrifice. She liked Castelneau well enough as a resi- 
dence, but she did sometimes think it rather dull ; she did some- 
times regret the gay city in which many of her early days had 
been passed ; and, if the truth must be told, she was more glad to 
join the count there than she would have been anywhere eke, for- 
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getting that the light-heartedness of youth, which had seasoned the 
pleasures of the capital, had now passed away from her, and might 
have left them tasteless. She tried to comfort her young lady, 
however, to the best of her power; but, alas! when those who 
strive to console us under grief, or soothe us in agitation, are in- 
capable of comprehending the very causes of our emotion, how 
tediously their words fall upon the ear! what a grinning mockery 
is consolation without sympathy ! 

' : Hush, Donnine, hush!" said Annette, gently. "You do not 
understand, my good Donnine. I am not grieved; only a little agi- 
tated, at thus having to go, for the first time, into the world alone." 

"Oh, you are frightened!" cried Donnine. "Is that it, my dear 
lady? Take courage, take courage! The world is not so bad a 
place as people call it. I warrant you, you will not find a gay 
cavalier in all Paris who would not be right glad to pull off his hat 
to you, and cast himself at your feet." 

"I think you know Paris well, Donnine," replied Annette, with 
a faint smile, knowing that, as long as she appeared melancholy, 
the good old lady would not cease to importune her. 

"Know Paris well!" exclaimed Donnine. "Indeed do I! Many 
a pleasant hour have I spent there. Why, did I not bring you 
from Paris, myself, mademoiselle, when you were an infant? If 
any one should know Paris, I should, I think; for there never 
passed a spring, during thirty years, that I did not spend four 
months in Paris. Alack ! that I should not have seen it for well 
nigh twenty years: no, not twenty, nineteen years come next 
April. It is a long time to be out of Paris ;" and once having set 
out upon such an interesting subject, she went on without the 
assistance of an answer, till Annette became more tranquil. 

When the carriage stopped for the night, the small and unim- 
portant difficulties and embarrassments of giving orders and direc- 
tions in regard to everything, for the first time in her life, occupied 
Annette's mind, and wiled away the slight shade of melancholy 
that still remained. She was one whose natural sweetness of dis- 
position qualified her well to pass through all the minor obstacles 
that strew our path, with ease and happiness to herself and others. 
There was no such thing as irritation in her nature, and she smiled 
at many things which would have grieved a more fretful disposi- 
tion. Perhaps this might be one of the causes why her conduct 
and demeanour won so much upon everybody that surrounded her : 
so that the love and affection of all who knew her well followed 
her in all directions ; and it was not possible, for even new acquain- 
tances, to resist that peculiar charm which is always found in 
sweetness of temper and true kindness of heart. 

Two or three times, during the course of the evening, the bold, 
and somewhat saucy courier, who had borne her the letter from 
Paris, presented himself, under various pretences, in the room 
where she was sitting, and the effect of her manner and tone, even 
upon him, was very evident. His countenance took a more re- 
spectful expression; he seemed to listen with pleasure to her voice ; 
and when he quitted the room, it was remarked that he seemed in 
some degree more thoughtful than usual, falling once or twice into 
a deep reverie. 
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His companions of the road, however, observed that, from these 
meditations he always roused himself, rubbing his hands, and mur- 
muring one particular exclamation, which was, "Deux cens ecus, et 
tout paye^!" Two hundred crowns and everything paid! What- 
ever was the course of argument of which this was the climax, the 
latter words seemed to him perfectly satisfactory and conclusive ; 
and he resumed, forthwith, his gay and nonchalant impudence, 
breaking his jests upon everybody, and never returning a very civil 
or serious answer to any question that was asked him. 

Early on the following morning, Annette was again upon her 
way from Limoges; and passing on through the hilly country 
which lies between Limoges and Morterol, she paused there at a 
little inn to take some refreshment; When Annette had dined, 
and was just about to order fresh horses, her soubrette came in, raid 
whispered in her ear, with a face of some mystery and alarm, that 
she had heard the new courier making manifold inquiries as to 
whether two or three persons, whom he had described, had passed 
by Morterol. Annette, however, was not naturally timid: the 
suspicions regarding this man, which she had at first entertained, 
she knew not well why, had by this time passed away, and she 
now only replied, "He is asking for some of his friends, I suppose, 
M&riette." 

The girl seemed not so well satisfied as her mistress ; but never- 
theless the horses were ordered, and the carriage proceeded on its 
way. Annette herself could not now help remarking, that there 
was something extraordinary in Monsieur Pierre Jean's proceed- 
ings. He rode hither and thither, passed and repassed the car- 
riage, and certainly seemed as if he were anxiously looking for 
some thing or person that did not appear. The young lady na- 
turally became somewhat anxious ; and, calling him to the side of 
the carriage, she asked what was the matter? He replied, that 
nothing was wrong, and that he was only looking for some friends 
of his who were going on their way to Bordeaux; but he thought 
they must have passed, he added, for they had quitted Paris at the 
same time as himself. 

As every one must have experienced to their cost, who has fol- 
lowed the road from Limoges to Chateauroux, this part of the 
journey, though the country is varied and beautiful, is generally 
tedious, from the slowness with which the vehicle is forced to pro- 
ceed, continually climbing or descending steep hills, which prevent 
anything like rapid progression. Such was the case with Annette ; 
there was no inn nor town of any importance where she thought 
proper to sleep, between Morterol and Argenton; and as she was 
now a little apprehensive, from the somewhat strange conduct of 
the man who accompanied her, she saw the day wear away in this 
slow advance with some anxiety. 

The sun was not far above the sky when she reached the old 
post-house of Le Fay, and the postmaster, who was also an inn- 
keeper, strove to persuade her to stay there. The aspect of the 
place, however, did not please her; and calculating rightly, that 
she would have time to reach Argenton before it was quite dark, 
she gave orders for proceeding quickly ; and in about an hour and 
a half she came within sight of that picturesque little town, with 
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its rocks and vineyard;?, and the Creuse flowing on through the 
midst. 

It must be confessed that it was a pleasant sight to Annette; 
but now that she had reached it in safety, she reproached herself 
for her fears, and was convinced that she had doubted the courier 
unjustly. It soon appeared that he had remarked her suspicions; 
for when the bustle of arrival was over, he presented himself, and 
said, ' ; You thought my riding about very strange, mademoiselle, 
and so it was ; but as I came down from Paris, I heard, about Le 
Fay and Morterol, that there was a gang of robbers on the road, 
and I was afraid of what might happen." 

Annette answered sweetly and gently; and, after asking the 
man a few more questions, she dismissed him for the night. On 
leaving her presence, he again fell into one of those reveries which 
we have before remarked, but soon resumed his gaiety. The 
young lady, however, set out again from Argenton on the following 
day, with a mind more at rest; and everything passed calmly and 
quietly as she proceeded through the varied and beautiful country 
which lies between Argenton and Lottier, although the day was 
somewhat dull, and the sky gray and heavy. After passing Lot- 
tier, as the morning advanced, a fine drizzling rain began to fall, 
and the country changed its character altogether, and presented 
those wide wastes of moorish common-land which border for seve- 
ral leagues the great forest of Chateauroux. The absence of the 
sun rendered the south-easterly wind cold and chilly, and the pros- 
pect was dull and cheerless to the eye. A little farther on, how- 
ever, the road entered the forest of Chateauroux ; and some fine 
scenery would have been presented among the glens, had it not 
been for the cold and dreary grayness of the atmosphere, which, 
though it did not prevent one from seeing up the long avenues of 
the forest, and down into the deep dells, gave every object a dark 
and cheerless aspect, and made the deer, which every here and 
there were seen standing at gaze or bounding swiftly across, seem 
like the ghosts of some of the former tenants of the wood slaugh- 
tered by the hounds in ages long ago. 

As the carriage rolled slowly along through the sandy road, An- 
nette thought she saw once or twice something like a human form 
at a distance ; but as she knew that Chateauroux could not be far 
off, she did not entertain any apprehension, and calculated fully 
upon reaching Vierzon that night. At length, however, in a de- 
tached part of the wood which, though now entirely separate from 
the rest, and known by the name of the Bois de Niherne, was 
evidently a portion of the great forest itself, just as the carriage 
had reached the bottom of a somewhat deep descent, it was sud- 
denly surrounded by five or six men on horseback. Two placed 
themselves at the heads of the horses, several others watched the 
two men-servants who accompanied the vehicle, and another, rid- 
ing up to the side, exclaimed, "De par h roi!" 
' Annette had heard those words before ; but quite certain of 
never having in her life done, said, or thought anything which 
could call down upon her the royal indignation, she rapidly com- 
pared the appearance of the man who spoke with that of Pierre 
Morin, and such of his followers as she had seen from the windows' 
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of Castel Nogent, and she concluded at once, that the official 
character which these men pretended to bear was falsely assumed. 

" If it is my purse you want, gentlemen," she said, calling all 
her courage to her aid — " If it is my purse you want, here it is at 
your service ; but I beseech you to let me go on to Chateauroux 
as fast as possible ; for — " 

"You mistake, mademoiselle, you mistake," replied the man, in 
a rough tone: "we are no robbers; this is no robbery; it is an 
enlevement de police. We have warrant for what we do. What 
made you think we were robbers?" 

" Because you are dressed so differently from the police that I 
have seen," replied Annette; "but if you be really officers of 
police, you must be making a mistake. I have never done any- 
thing, or dreamt of doing anything, which should give cause of 
complaint." 

" We are not making a mistake, mademoiselle," replied the 
man; "we know you quite well, and all about you. Your name 
is Mademoiselle de St. Morin, and you come from Castelneau. 
You are on your way to Paris ; but we will take you by a shorter 
road than Chateauroux." 

" Then I have been very much deceived," said Annette, looking 
up and down the road for the courier Pierre Jean, who was 
nowhere to be seen; " though I still do not understand, if you be 
of the police, what was the use of deceiving me from Castelneau 
hither." 

" I have nothing to do with deceiving you," replied the man, in 
a sharp tone; " but all I have to say is, with me you must come ; 
and you are to consider yourself a prisoner from this moment." 

Annette felt an inclination to weep ; hut by a strong effort she 
kept down the tears, and merely bowed her head, saying, i£ Of 
course I must submit." 

The man who had spoken to her then dismounted from his horse, 
gave the bridle to one of those who followed, and, after addressing 
a few words to the postillions, returned to the side of the carriage, 
opened the door, and took his seat opposite to Annette. The 
carriage then began to move forward, surrounded by the men on 
horseback, till it reached a place where the road divided into two, 
and a finger-post appeared, inscribed on the one side with the 
words, " To Chateauroux," while the other bore " To St. Vincent." 

The latter road was by far the narrower and the worse of the 
two; but up it the postillions turned their horses' heads, and 
shortly afterwards the carriage stopped at a little hamlet, where 
four horses were waiting. They were ready harnessed, but after 
a very different fashion from the horses of the post-houses. As 
soon as the carriage paused, the beasts which had drawn Annette 
thither were taken off and the others were put on, and, in place of 
postillions, a coachman mounted the box. These proceedings, 
more than anything which had yet passed, convinced Annette 
that she was really in the hands of the police ; for she knew that 
it was contrary to law for any one but a king's officer to change 
from the royal post on any account, after having commenced a 
Journey in that particular manner. 

She summoned courage, as soon as the vehicle again began to 
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move, to inquire of the person who sat opposite to her, what was 
the nature of the offence with which she was charged. The man 
smiled at her simplicity, and replied, " Are you not well aware 
that I know no more than you? You will hear all the particulars 
soon enough, my pretty lady. Do not be afraid that your offence 
will be concealed from you." 

There was an unpleasant familiarity in the man's manner which 
displeased and frightened Mademoiselle de St. Morin; and that 
familiarity increased rather than diminished as they proceeded on 
their way, till, exerting the native dignity of her character, when 
he dared, on one occasion, to address her with impertinent levity, 
she gave him a severe rebuke that sunk him into sullen silence. 

She particularly remarked, however, a fact which seemed to her 
very strange ; namely, that their journey was conducted by roads 
which were anything but good, and that in the whole of their 
progress, during four entire days, they never entered one single 
large city. On the fifth day, indeed, they came to the small place 
called Malesherbes, which was the largest town, if it could be so 
called, which Annette had yet seen since she quitted Argenton. 
Their repose for the night had previously been in small inns of a 
dreary and desolate character ; and during the first two or three 
days she had met with no very kind or careful treatment ; but as 
she drew near Paris, the conduct of the leader of the party in whose 
custody she was, underwent a change: he became more respectful 
and attentive, and asked once or twice whether she had everything 
to make her comfortablei 

From Malesherbes the carriage took a road on the left of that 
towards Fontainebleau ; and after going on for four or five hours, 
it stopped before some iron gates to the right. One of the men on 
horseback dismounted and opened the gates, and, passing along an 
avenue, nearly a mile in length, the vehicle rolled on till it stopped 
before an elegant building in a modern style of architecture, forming 
a small country-house or chateau, with a porch supported by four 
Ionic pillars. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was in the little saloon at Chanteloup, which was particularly 
appropriated to the Duchess of Choiseul, and which, by the taste 
and kindness of her husband, was filled with inestimable pictures, 
each small in size, but each well deserving that often misapplied 
epithet, exquisite, that the lady of the mansion and her nephew 
were seated, some seven or eight weeks after the visit to Versailles, 
which we have commemorated in another chapter. Ernest de 
Nogent — as was often his custom with an aunt that he loved — had 
seated himself on a stool at the feet of the duchess, and was gazing 
up in her face, while she, looking down upon him, was asking, with 
an air slightly playful, though with a certain touch of sadness in 
it too — 

"And so, Ernest, you have leave of absence for three months?" 
"Yes, my dear aunt," he said, "I have that leave, thanks to my 
most kind uncle, I am sure, though he will not own it." 
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"And bo, Ernest," continued the duchess, in the same.meditative 
tone, and gazing on him with the same look — "and so you are going 
down with all speed to spend your holyday at Castle Nogent?" 

"True, dear aunt," he replied; "where could I be better than by 
my father's side?" 

"And so, Ernest," proceeded the duchess, without a change of 
manner, "the end of all this matter is, you are in love?" 

Ernest looked down thoughtfully on the floor for a moment or 
two, and then turned his eyes again to the duchess, replying frankly, 
"Perhaps, my dear aunt, it is so." 

"Alas! poor youth," exclaimed the duchess. "Did you consider 
well, when you undertook to do this rash thing of falling in love, 
all the griefs, and the discomforts, and anxieties, and emotions 
which you have yet to feel, and how often you may meet with 
bitter disappointment? and did you recollect all the pains and 
troubles of affection? I do not see what young men, with all the 
pleasures of life and youth glowing round about them, have to do 
with love. They should leave it to old women like myself. We 
are the only fit people for it, Ernest, you may depend upon it, 
whatever the world may think." 

"Why, my dear aunt, have you not often told me, that you 
married my uncle when you were a mere child, and that you have 
always loved him throughout life?" 

"Ay, Ernest," replied the duchess; "but I loved him first as a 
child, and then as a young woman, and now as an old woman ; and 
I feel that the last is the deepest and the brightest after all, 
Ernest." 

"Well, then, my dear aunt," replied Ernest, "I intend to follow 
the same plan as near as possible. To love her now as a young 
man, and to love her hereafter as an old one." 

"Well, I suppose you must have your own way," replied the 
duchess, laughing; "but tell me who this Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin is? Who was her father?" 

Ernest was about to reply very truly, that he had never inquired, 
and knew nothing about the matter : but at that moment one of 
the attendants entered the room, bearing a letter, which he pre- 
sented to the young officer. "Your groom, sir," he said, "has 
brought this from Paris post haste, though it came by the ordinary 
courier, seeing that it is marked with speed — with argent speed." 

"It is my father's hand," said Ernest, taking it; "what can be 
the matter?" and immediately imagination and affection, as he re- 
collected the delicate state of his father's health, called up a thou- 
sand pale fears from the bottom of his heart, and made them settle 
in his cheek. 

"Open the letter, Ernest, open the letter!" cried the duchess; 
" we can encounter realities always better than fancies!" 

Ernest tore open the letter and read aloud: "My dear boy," it 
went, "I write to you in haste, to tell you of an event which may 
be of importance, but which may be of none. Whilst I was yester- 
day visiting our sweet neighbour at Castelneau, a courier arrived, 
bearing a letter to Mademoiselle de St. Morin, signed by her guar- 
dian, and bidding her instantly to set out to join him in Paris. 
There was something in the writing and the style difficult to be 
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defined, which made the dear girl and myself suspect that the letter 
was not genuine; the appearance of the courier, too, who will give 
himself no other name than Pierre Jean, was in every respect 
against him; hut we could elicit nothing from him but matter 
which tended to confirm the genuineness of the letter. As such a 
call to join her guardian was in no degree improbable, and as we 
could not discover a likely motive why any one should attempt to 
deceive her, it is determined that she shall set out this morning. 
An apprehension, however, rests upon my mind which I cannot 
shake off, and I therefore send you these lines, that you may in- 
stantly communicate with Monsieur de Castelneau, and learn 
whether the letter be of his writing or not. I despatch this by the 
ordinary courier, as he will arrive in Paris long before Mademoi- 
selle de St. Morin ; and I will only further add, that she goes by 
the way of Chateauroux and Orleans." 

"The villains!" exclaimed Ernest de Nogent, as he concluded 
the letter; "the villains! But I must fly to Monsieur de Castel- 
neau directly." 

"Is it not his own doing, think you?" demanded the duchess, 
somewhat surprised at her nephew's agitation. " Indeed, you lovers 
puzzle me, Ernest. Why should you be so furious at the idea of 
seeing your fair lady so soon? or why should you think that Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau has not sent for her?" 

" Because he pledged himself not to do so," replied Ernest de 
Nogent ; " because he vowed that he would sooner go to the Bastile. 
Oh! no, no, my dear aunt. You do not understand: I must fly to 
him directly." 

" Better fly to the police, my dear nephew," said the duchess. 
"If you are quite sure that somebody has been practising a fraud 
on this young lady, the police is the best resource." 

"Alas, alas!" replied Ernest, "the police here are of no avail. 
It is the king, my dear aunt; it is the king who has been practising 
the fraud. "What can the police do there?" 

"Little, little will they do, indeed!" replied the duchess, now 
comprehending the whole matter. " Little will they do, though 
they ought to afford protection against his creatures as well as 
against all other evil doers. But fly to the Count de Castelneau: 
consult with him: I will speak with Monsieur de Choiseul;"and he 
will, I know he will, do all he can. No, Ernest, no ! he will not 
suffer the king to violate all human rights and decencies so long as 
he is minister, I am sure." 

"I would fain not embarrass him with such a task as this must 
be, my dear aunt," replied Ernest de Nogent. "I will find these 
people soon, depend upon it ; and when I do, I will treat them in 
such a way as may make me need that protection, which he shall 
then give me if he will. No; it were better for him not to meddle 
with it at present, except in affording me any tidings he can 
obtain." 

"His own dignity," replied the duchess, "must be consulted too, 
Ernest. This conduct has gone on too long. It has grieved him 
bitterly, most severely; and, for my part, I would mucli rather see 
him strip himself of all his honours and all his power, and sit down 
calmly here to the unmingled enjoyment of fine feelings and high 
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tastes, than be the minister of the greatest kingdom in Europe, 
swaying the destinies of empires, and yet powerless either to re- 
strain or guard against the shameless, the disgraceful depravity of 
the court in which he stands next to the king, or to guard the 
people of the realm from such indecent outrage. Yes, Ernest, yes ; 
I would rather see him plain Stephen of Choiseul, surrounded by 
a few high and noble friends, than, on such conditions, prime 
minister of France, with all the statesmen of Europe bowing before 
him." 

"I doubt you not in the least, my dear aunt," replied Ernest; 
" but in asking you not to take any notice of this affair at present, 
I am guided by selfish motives too. I fear that if the duke do in- 
terfere, the king may be led to pursue even more violent and 
unjustifiable measures. I see, now that I think more coolly, that 
the object contemplated at present must be to bring Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin to Paris against the count's inclination. They will 
certainly never dare venture upon anything else. Monsieur de 
Castelneau will, I know, send her back again at once; but if we 
irritate the king, he may give a positive order that she is to remain 
in Paris. Tell my uncle, then, all that has happened, hut tell him 
what I have said upon the subject: he will judge best how to act 
both for the interests of all persons concerned and for his own 
honour. We may well rely upon his judgment." 

"Indeed, indeed, we may," replied the duchess, "for where shall 
we find in Europe, a judgment equal to his?" 

Thus spoke the Duchess of Choiseul ; and though it may seem 
strange, that such sentiments should exist in the bosom of a French 
woman, of that age, towards her husband, yet her words were but 
very, very faint symbols of the feelings which that high and de- 
voted heart contained. 

Without waiting for any farther discussion, Ernest de Nogent 
took leave of his aunt, and mounting his horse, rode onward to- 
wards Paris as fast as he could go, calculating, by the way, what 
would be the best course for the count to pursue ; whether to hurry 
on from the capital towards Castelneau, in order to undeceive 
Annette, and send her back again to her calm home, or to allow her 
to come to Paris, and then bid her return immediately. But Er- 
nest de Nogent himself, was calculating, as we have already seen, 
upon false premises. He knew not to what a daring extent the 
vices of Louis had carried him, since he himself had quitted the 
post which he once held at the palace, or he would have seen, from 
the first moment, that it was necessary to keep Annette afar from 
the immediate influence of the court. Not that he ever doubted, 
for one moment, what would be the conduct of Annette herself, 
under any circumstances in which she might be placed ; but, had 
he known all, he would have known that she might be subjected 
to all that is revolting, painful, and grievous to a pure heart ; she 
might he forced to mingle with scenes which were in themselves 
pollution, and hear words which are a disgrace to utter or to 
listen to. 

The state of the royal power in France, at that moment, pre- 
sented a very curious phenomenon. In the heart of the court, des- 
potism was almost complete. The king's will was law to those 
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who immediately surrounded him : there was nothing so arbitrary, 
so rash, or so violent, that he dared not do within a certain distance of 
the capital. Paris, in fact, was France: the adjacent provinces were 
mere dependencies, and the farther provinces only remote colonic?, 
where the royal authority was but faintly felt. So much, indeed, 
had this become the case, that when an offending nobleman was 
ordered to absent himself fifty miles from Paris, it was called be- 
ing sent into exile, and in common parlance, no distinction was 
made between exile from the court and exile from the country. 

In a remote province those acts of personal tyranny dared not 
be done which were daily enacted in the capital ; and if ever the 
monarch was tempted to stretch the arm of despotic power to grasp 
some object at a distance from Paris, the ministers of his pleasure 
were forced to have recourse to artifice as well as violence, in order 
to bring the victim within the immediate vortex of the court. Nor 
did artifice and violence always succeed ; for it is well known, that 
Choiseul himself, in the early part of his career, suddenly removed 
from the court one of his own relations to guard her from pollution, 
and having placed a wide space between her and the king, set his 
despotic power at defiance. That, however, was at a time when 
the passions of Louis were under some restraint from a remaining 
sense of propriety ; but within the last few years of his reign, since 
the period when Ernest de Nogent had quitted the royal house- 
hold to serve in the field, all ties of morality, religion, and even 
decency, had been cast away ; and it was very wrongly that the 
young officer fancied Annette might be easily removed even after 
she had arrived in Paris. 

He was revolving all these matters in his mind as he rode along, 
but not suffering his thoughts to delay him in his progress, when, 
not far from Pronienteau, he was passed by another horseman, gal- 
loping at as rapid a pace as himself. Ernest de Nogent took no 
notice, and did not draw his bridle ; but the moment after they 
had crossed each other, he heard a voice exclaim, "Monsieur de 
Nogent, Monsieur de Nogent." 

Ernest checked his horse unwillingly, and looked round to see 
who it was that called ; when, with a feeling of satisfaction, he be- 
held the face of one from whom he hoped to obtain some informa- 
tion, if not some assistance. Pie accordingly turned his horse 
completely, and rode up to the side of the other cavalier, who had 
only halted to say something to him at a distance. 

"Good morrow, Monsieur Morin," said the young gentleman: 
"did you wish to speak with me?" 

" Merely to ask whither away so fast, Monsieur de Nogent," re- 
plied Pierre Morin. " I think I may want to speak witli you be- 
fore the day be over, and I wish to know where you are to be 
found." 

" Can you not tell me, Monsieur Morin, what you wish to say, 
now?" said Ernest. " Where I shall be in the evening, I cannot 
at all tell. My mind is troubled with business of some importance, 
and I think that perhaps you may know something of the matter." 

"How should I know anything of the matter?" said Pierre 
Morin, with a meaning smile. 

" Because," replied Ernest, "you are said to know something of 
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every one's actions, though men know not how you obtain such an 
insight." 

" Very easily, indeed," replied Pierre Morin, who, he it remarked, 
was somewhat vain, and not altogether unreasonably so, of the skill 
with which he procured information. "It is scarcely possible, 
Monsieur de Nogent, for a man to be nearly twenty years the con- 
fidential agent and adviser of two lieutenant-generals of police, 
and during nearly ten to exercise the principal power under them, 
without knowing something of every man and every family in 
France. Either they themselves come under our hands, or their 
servants, or their friends, or their enemies; and whether it be 
themselves, or friends, or enemies, we always learn something; so 
that it needs but a good memory and a quick imagination to know 
a great deal, and to divine a great deal more." 

" There are other ways, also, I suspect, Monsieur Morin," replied 
Ernest; "but pray, if you do know anything of the matter which 
now busies me, let me hear it, and give me your advice and 
assistance." 

" There are other means, as you say," replied Pierre Morin. 
" Our good friends, the mouchards, give us some aid ; but their in- 
formation would be worth little or nothing unless it were well 
digested after it is received. However, you are right, in another 
respect. I think I do know something of the matter that troubles 
you, though probably less than you do; but I was just now going 
clown to speak to the Duke of Choiseul upon the subject, and in- 
quire what can be done with safety." 

" You will not find the duke," said Ernest: " he is at Versailles." 

" The duke quitted Versailles," replied Pierre Morin, looking at 
his watch, "at five minutes after one. His carriage is by this 
time just rolling in through the gates of Chanteloup; and by the 
time I get there he will have washed his hands in the little cabinet 
to the left of the picture gallery, he will have taken a glass of 
Madeira and a biscuit, and have talked five minutes with Madame 
de Choiseul, so that he will, just then, be writing a letter to Mon- 
sieur de Gontaut in Corsica. But for the matter in hand," he con- 
tinued, more quickly; " that which affects you is news from Cas- 
telneau, is it not? Since you received the letter that alarmed you, 
I have made some inquiries, though not as many as I could wish. 
The man, Pierre Jean, lias been employed because he is a bold 
villain, as well as a cunning one; buti there have been more sent 
down since to second him : six, I understand, of the lowest and 
most detestable scum of the court. They have dared to take upon 
them the name of the police, and for that they shall be punished, 
whatever comes of it; but we must be quick in our motions, for 
by this time. they are half way to Paris." 

As Pierre Morin spoke, a dark and heavy cloud fell over the 
face of Ernest de Nogent, and he gazed bitterly upon the ground, 
seeing that the danger was much greater than he had at first sup- 
posed, and revolving witli agony of mind all the griefs, perils, and 
anxieties which might beset poor Annette. If it were the inten- 
tion of the king, lie thought, merely to bring Annette, in the first 
instance, to the house of her guardian in Paris, he would have con- 
tented himself with the forged summons which had been sent, and 
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would not have despatched so numerous a body of men, assuming 
the name of police. His heart burnt within him ; and feelings at 
that moment took possession of his bosom which would have been 
termed treasonable by almost every man at the court of France. 

"Oh! that this monster had been but a private man," he 
thought, " that with my own right hand I might have punished 
him as he deserves." 

Pierre Morin marked the expression of his countenance, and very 
easily divined his feelings. 

i; Come, come, Monsieur de Xogent," he said, " do not give way! 
Neither be rash nor despair. All will go well, depend upon it; 
but we must manage this thing delicately : all will go well, I tell 
you, if we do not by some evil chance make a mistake in the game 
that we are playing. I will proceed to Chanteloup ; you go back 
to Paris ; but neither you nor the count must think of taking one 
step till you see me. I will join you soon, and give you informa- 
tion, for I am not a little interested in this matter as well as your- 
self. But stay," he added, after a moment, '•' stay. I had for- 
gotten ; you must neither mention to the count that you have seen 
me, nor let him know that I take any part in the affair. Do not 
utter my name either to him or to any one else, remember; for in 
all things I must act but officially, or we shall spoil the whole 
business. There is nobody shall take the name of the police in 
France unpunished without due authority, and in chastising those 
who have done so, we may well set the lady free. Mention, then, 
not my name to any one : but in two hours and a half meet me at 
the hotel of Clermont Ferrand, and I will tell you more ; but, 
mind, on no account mu?t you commit me." 

Thus saying, he turned his horse again, and rode on; and Ernest 
de Xogent pursued his way, thinking, "It is strange what the habit 
of observation will do: this man has seen me but once with An- 
nette, and yet he seems to have discovered at once how deeply I am 
interested in her, and all that concerns her. It is odd, too, Annette 
seemed to know him; and he declares he is interested in the affair 
as well as myself ! Yet what connexion can there be between a 
person in his situation and one in hers? He is evidently not a 
man of rank or birth ; perhaps he may have been a tutor in her 
family." 

While Ernest thus thought and rode on upon his way. Pierre 
Morin, mounted on a strong and exceedingly swift horse, lost no 
time in reaching Chanteloup. Of the persons whom he found in 
the court-yard, some were employed in unharnessing four splendid 
horses from the carriage of the duke, some gazing idly at what the 
others were doing, but all bowed low and humbly before the deputy 
of the lieutenant of police, and hastened to give him an answer to 
his inquiries. Pierre Morin found that his nice calculation of the 
prime minister's movements had been a little erroneous ; the roads 
between Chanteloup and Versailles had been heavy. The carriage 
of the duke had been delayed for a few minutes by some other ob- 
struction; and the consequence was. that the letter to Corsica had 
not been yet begun, and the biscuit, glass of Madeira, and conver- 
sation with the duchess were not yet concluded. Indeed, that 
conversation had lasted longer than it usually did, for Madame de 
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Ohoiseul had, as we have seen, matters to relate which detained her 
husband from his other affairs; 

It was announced to the duke, while still listening to his wife's 
narrative, that Monsieur Morin waited to see him, and he answered 
— " Take him into my cabinet. I will be with him in a moment. 
On my life, dear Louise," he said, "it would not .surprise me if 
Morin had come about this very business ; for he told me last night 
that the man, Pierre Jean, who sticks like a bur to the skirts of the 
court, at once mean, unsightly, and injurious, had set out from 
Paris some time ago on a mission which he believed to be not of 
the very best description. I will speak with him at once, and let 
you know what he says. I am sick to the death at all this infamy, 
and I see that worse is coming still." 

Thus saying, he quitted the duchess, and proceeded to the cabi- 
net where Pierre Morin was waiting. The agent of police bowed 
down to the ground before the prime minister, and the minister 
welcomed him with a gracious inclination, pointing to a seat, and 
bidding him sit down, without any assumption of state and dignity, 
such as the Duke of Choiseul might very likely have displayed in 
dealing with a man of less worth but higher rank: for the character 
of Pierre Morin was well known to him, and he was aware that 
such truth and honesty as his were seldom found combined with so 
much skill, shrewdness, and knowledge of human nature. 

"Well, my good friend," he said, "what brings you to Chante- 
loup to-day? I trust that nothing new has gone amiss." 

" That, my lord, you must decide," replied Pierre Morin: "I come 
to you for information in regard to what has really taken place, and 
I hope we shall find that it is not amiss." 

"Perhaps I may divine the nature of your errand, Monsieur 
Morin," replied the duke; "but I would fain hear, in the first in* 
stance, what it is from your own mouth." 

" It were best so to do, my lord," replied the officer ; " and if I 
might take a great liberty, I would ask that you answer my ques- 
tions without going farther than the mere matter of them, and 
without showing me any of your own views; for we may both be 
called upon hereafter to give an account of what we say upon this 
subject; and as neither you nor I will tell a lie, we may as well 
have the truth convenient." 

" Well, well," said the duke; " propose your questions, Monsieur 
Morin : you are accustomed to interrogatories ; and I thank you for 
your hint. The rest I will judge of as we proceed." 

Pierre Morin then went on to detail, very briefly, but with a 
more accurate knowledge than any other man in the whole king- 
dom possessed, except the actors in the transaction, the whole par- 
ticulars of what had befallen Annette ; taking great care to avoid 
the slightest mention of the king's name, or to hint that any higher 
person could be engaged in the affair than those who had actually 
appeared on the scene. 

When he concluded the detail, the duke demanded, without other 
comment, " Well, Monsieur Morin, who do you think is the insti- 
gator of this affair?" 

"Nay, my lord," replied Pierre Morin, " that I do not know ; and, 
to say the truth, I do not at present intend to inquire ; but " 

K 
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"Right, right!" answered the duke, after a moment's thought: 
"I understand you; you arc right; there is but that one way! Go 
on with your questions." 

"TS'ell, then, my lord," continued Pierre Morin; "you see, here 
is a flagrant breach of the law committed ; and, moreover, an insult 
of the grossest kind offered to the police ; unless your lordship or 
some of the ministers authorised these men to make this arrest, 
and to call themselves by a false name. May I ask if you did 
so?" 

" Certainly not," replied the duke, with a smile: "and I can at 
once answer that none of the ministers gave such authority, which 
is contrary to every principle of law and justice. We should merit, 
and doubtless incur, the most severe indignation of the king were 
we to countenance such things." 

" Very well, then, my lord," replied Pierre Morin, "my course is 
very clear. I have already informed the lieutenant-general, my 
chief, that certain persons of bad repute have been passing them- 
selves off for his agents, and making arrests as if under his autho- 
rity ; and he immediately gave me orders for apprehending them ; 
but I thought it best to make sure that the matter had not taken 
place under lawful authority. As I now find," he continued, with 
marked emphasis, " that your lordship and all the ministers of the 
crown are ignorant of the whole transaction, I shall at once lodge 
all the parties concerned in the Chatelet, putting them au secret, 
till such time as we can gain full information as to their designs." 

"An excellent plan, Monsieur Morin," replied the duke: "an 
excellent plan. But what do you intend to do with the young 
lady?" 

" On that I will take your lordship's advice," replied Pierre 
Morin. "It might be best to send her back at once into Quercy; 
but, poor thing, she has had a long and fatiguing journey alreadr, 
and " 

"You seem to take a great interest in her, Monsieur Morin," 
said the duke, suddenly. 

" I do, indeed, my lord," replied Pierre Morin ; " and so would 
your lordship, if you saw and knew her. She is as beautiful and 
sweet a creature as ever you beheld." 

"And her name is very like your own, Monsieur Morin," an- 
swered the duke. 

Pierre Morin made him a low bow, out of which it was impossi- 
ble to extract any definite meaning, adding, at the same time, 
" Your lordship does me a great deal of honour; but I am merely 
a simple rotiirier, and neither a noble nor a saint, as the two first 
syllables of her name imply. But still what would your lordship 
have me to do with her?" 

"Hark ye, Morin," said the duke, speaking in a low voice — 
" Send her back again at once, without a moment's delay. I would 
protect her to the best of my power here; but there are some things 
in which I am powerless." 

" Only in small things, my lord," replied Pierre Morin; "in great 
ones, none so powerful: for the king said yesterday to the Count 
do Lude, as they were walking under the orangerv. that if all the 
other ministers were to oppose your opinion, and all the statesmen 
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in Europe were to back them, he would take your judgment against 
theirs, and feel sure of success." 

The duke looked pleased; but replied, with a meaning smile, 
" Why, Monsieur Morin, Monsieur Morin, how do you learn all the 
king's private conversation? You have not, surely, any of the gen- 
tlemen, whom you term your good friends the mouchards, near the 
royal person?" 

" We have them everywhere, my lord," replied Pierre Morin, with 
a reverential bow, "ay, and in all classes. It would be very dis- 
respectful, indeed, to his majesty not to pay him the same atten- 
tion we pay to the rest of his subjects. Besides, as we have few 
opportunities of asking his will, how should we know it upon 
slighter occasions, if we did not give heed to such casual indications 
of his pleasure? The truth also, is, my lord, that the bureau de 
police is, in fact, the Temple of Fame which one of our poets has 
been writing about, and every one who has a little piece of infor- 
mation to dispose of, carries it thither direct." 

"It is a strange system," said the duke, musing: "a strange sys- 
tem, indeed, Monsieur Morin; and I cannot think a good one." 

" Neither you nor I framed it, my lord," replied Pierre Morin. 
" You found it as it is : it made me what I am. You must use it : 
I must follow it. Besides, it is like one of those powder-carts that 
I have seen following the army, on which the tired men sometimes 
jump up to ride, neither the most convenient nor the safest con- 
veyance, but yet better than none." 

"Pray heaven, it do not explode, and blow us all to atoms!" said 
the duke. 

"What will be, will be!" answered Pierre Morin, with a true 
French shrug of indifference ; and adding, "As I find your lordship 
is not at all cognisant of those men's conduct, I will proceed 
against them in the usual course," he bowed low, and retired. 



CHAPTER XXV- 

The Hotel de Clermont Ferrand, at the time we speak of, was 
vacant as a residence, at least for anything else than rats and mice. 
The proprietor was a young man then absent with the army : the 
woman put in to keep the place in order, who was the widow of an 
old porter, was absent, gossiping with her neighbours the greater 
part of the day, and slept at the house of her daughter, at some 
distance from that place. She vowed that it was impossible to rest 
there, on account of the long-tailed denizens whom we have men- 
tioned ; and who, according to her account, danced all night over 
her head, rather in the measure of a gavot than of a minuet. 

It was sometimes convenient for the agents of the police to have 
a place where they could meet with a suspicious friend, somewhat 
less dangerous to their guest than the central bureau. To meet 
this contingency in his own case, Pierre Morin had communicated 
his views to the good lady, who made him a most reverential cour- 
tesy ; and, being assured of a certain piece of money and the protec- 
tion of the police, year by year, she gave her good friend a key of 
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the mansion, and took care never to present herself upon inexpe- 
dient occasions. 

About five o'clock on the day of Pierre Morin's visit to the Duke 
of Choiseul, Ernest de Nogent entered the court of the hotel we 
have mentioned, and applied himself in vain to various doors for 
admission. Not one of them either yielded to his hand or returned 
the slightest answer, except a low murmuring echo, which spoke 
of emptiness. He looked at his watch ; he was exactly to his time ; 
and, though he was suffering under impatience, that disease which 
renders men more inconsiderate than probably any other, he did 
not bethink himself that Pierre Morin might be kept by some other 
engagement a few minutes longer than the time he had appointed. 

He therefore walked up and down the court, determined to wait 
the event ; and in about ten minutes, the figure of him he ex- 
pected suddenly appeared under the archway. Ernest was ad- 
vancing to speak to him; but another man suddenly came up, 
touched Monsieur Morin on the arm, and addressed him in a low 
tone, and with an important face. 

Pierre Morin paused and listened, and then demanded, '-Ha! 
When?'' 

"Two hours ago!" replied the man, who appeared by his dress 
to be either a writing or a drawing master. "I saw him myself as 
he came out." 

'•Which way did he take?" demanded Pierre Morin: "to his 
fathers house, or to the south?" 

'•To neither," answered the stranger: ''he went home first, to 
the lodging which he hired three months ago; but then he shaved 
and dressed himself, and getting into a chaise de po.ite. rolled away 
to Versailles." 

"Ha!" said Pierre Morin: ''then, my good friend, your business 
is to go after him. Tell our friend, the marquis, to let me hear all 
that passes within the palace; but do you watch where he goes 
yourself, when he quits the king, and let me know something more 
at the grand bureau, by eight o'clock." 

All this was said so low, that Ernest, who had taken a turn to 
the other side of the court, as soon as he saw how busily Pierre 
Morin was engaged, heard not a word; and the disguised emissary 
of the police, as soon as he had received the above directions, 
glided quietly away, without making any reply. 

No sooner was lie gone, than Pierre Morin advanced to meet the 
young officer, saying, "I have now obtained all the information I 
wanted. The young lady is within twenty miles of Paris, and she 
shall be free before midnight. What says the Count de Castelneau 
to the contents of your letter?" 

"I have not seen him," replied Ernest de Xogent; "for before I 
arrived, some ten minutes, the servant said he had set out for 
Versailles, having been summoned thither by a special messenger 
from the king." 

"Ha!" said Pierre Morin, "that is strange, too! They would 
keep him out of the way. But what is to be done with the young 
lady? that is the question; whether to bring her to Paris to his 
hotel at once, or to send her back to Castelneau." 

"Oh, send her back, send her back!" exclaimed Ernest de No- 
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gent. "In heaven's name, keep her not here, if you hr.ve any in- 
terest in her fate." 

"I have, indeed, young gentleman," replied Pierre Morin: "more 
than you know of. But though I can set her free, it is impossible 
for me to guard her back again to Castleneau, as I could wish to 
do. I cannot be absent myself without distinct orders. I cannot 
spare more than two men to go such a distance, and only one of 
those can be of my own people, while the people who are pursuing 
her may be many, and certainly will be unscrupulous." 

"Let me, then, undertake that part," replied Ernest de Nogent. 
"You set her free. Give me two men to help me; my own servant, 
myself, and a man I can hire, will make five; and I will answer 
with my life she shall reach Castelneau in safety." 

Pierre Morin smiled. "I fear it may be dangerous for you," he 
said, "in more ways than one; but, however, I must have an hour 
or two decide, for I have other persons to consult. Such things 
as these cannot be done without counsel, and I have many things 
to think of and to do. It is now five of the clock, meet me at ten 
to-night, with the two men you speak of, in the grounds of the 
small chateau of Michy. Do you know it?" 

"No, I do not," replied Ernest de Nogent; "but I will easily find 
it: where does it lie?" 

"Between Longueville and Malesherbes," replied Pierre Morin: 
"make for Longueville in the first "place, then ride on straight be- 
fore you as if you were going to Puiselet, and take the first turn- 
ing to your right. On your left you will find a gate — it is the first 
gate you come to. Go in there, and a little farther on, you will 
see the chateau. Do not go near it, however, but keep amongst 
the trees to the left. Take no notice of anything 3-ou see or hear 
till I come, for people may be passing up and down the road. 
Draw your horses amongst the trees, and keep them as much 
screened as possible." 

"Oh! I will manage all that," replied Ernest de Nogent; "I am 
a soldier, you know, and accustomed to such things. You will join 
me there then ; but how can we convey Mademoiselle de St. Morin 
back?" 

"I will bring a carriage with me," replied the commissary, 
"only you be punctual to your hour and careful in your move- 
ments. These are matters in which slight mistakes ruin great en- 
terprises." 

"Trusting to you entirely," replied Ernest de Nogent, "I will 
follow your directions to the letter ; but we must all make haste, 
if you have any other persons to see in Paris; for our time is very 
short, and the way long, I think." 

"Oh ! no," replied the commissary, "'tis not seven leagues. Quick 
horses and willing minds, and we shall accomplish the matter 
easily. 

Ernest asked him to repeat once more the directions he had 
given, and then left him to make hasty preparations for his jour- 
ney. Those preparations, however, required consideration ; for he 
had, in the first place, to engage some one to assist him ; and, in 
the next place, he had to communicate by letter to the Count de 
Castelneau both what had occurred and the course he was about 
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to pursue. When he came to perform the latter part of his task, 
he found it much more difficult to execute than he had anticipated; 
for in the eagerness which he had felt for the deliverance of her he 
loved, lie had totally forgotten to ask himself what title he had to 
interfere in the matter. He now recollected, however, that that 
title might be questioned by others, and something told him that 
it might be questioned by the Count de Castleneau himself; so that 
it was with some embarrassment, and after considerable thought, 
that he at length accomplished the undertaking. 

He told the count then that the letter from his father which he en- 
closed, had reached him at Chanteloup, and that his absence from 
Paris at the time of its arrival had unfortunately prevented him 
from communicating it before the count's departure for Versailles. 
He then went on to say, he had received information from good 
authority, that after having been induced to set out from Castel- 
neau by a spurious letter, Mademoiselle de St. Morin had been 
subjected to a false arrest, and was even then detained in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. Under these circumstances, he added — 
avoiding all mention either of Pierre Morin's part in the affair, or 
of his own suspicions regarding the king — that he had determined 
to endeavour to liberate Mademoiselle de St. Morin at once, and 
would immediately communicate the result to Monsieur de Castel 
neau. He apologised for acting in the matter upon his own re- 
sponsibility ; but said, that he had many reasons, which the count 
could well conceive, for seeking to free Mademoiselle de St. Morin 
with the least possible delay. 

This task being accomplished, and the letter having been left at 
the house of the count, Ernest next proceeded to ensure the as- 
sistance of an old soldier, who had formerly served in his own regi- 
ment. Horses also were to be hired; but being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the city of Paris, and being himself well known and 
respected, that part of the undertaking was easily effected, and by 
half past seven o'clock, he was in the saddle, and on the road to 
Longueville. He passed. through that little village after a quick 
ride in a dark night, at about a quarter before ten, and then pro- 
ceeding somewhat more slowly, he followed exactly the directions 
of Pierre Morin, watching all the turnings narrowly as they had 
been described to him. The way, indeed, seemed much longer 
than he had been told it was ; and he was beginning to fancy that 
he must have made a mistake, when by the very faint light that 
still existed, he perceived a gate upon the left, which opened easily 
to his hand. Pie accordingly went in, followed by his two attendants, 
and closing the entrance carefully behind him, advanced up an 
avenue of trees, which apparently led towards the chateau he was 
seeking. 

The night, ns I havo said, was extremely dark; and Ernest de 
Nogent looked for some time for the mansion in vain. In the end, 
however, he perceived the dark lines of a building at some distance 
on the road, and to the left, as Pierre Morin had described, some 
scattered groups of trees at the distance of about a hundred yards 
from the avenue. As soon as he had satisfied himself that this 
was the spot which the deputy of the lieutenant-general had meant, 
he quitted the road, and proceeded to shelter himself under the 
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trees ; in doing which his horse took fright at a roe-deer, which 
started from the bushes, and rearing violently, had nearly fallen 
back with him. Ernest de Nogent, however, who was a bold and 
practised horseman, forced the animal forward amongst the trees, 
and then dismounting, quieted and pacified him, to prevent the 
fretful prancing into which the struggle had thrown it. 

Before this was fully accomplished, he heard the sound of other 
horses' feet coming up the avenue, and in a minute or two after, as 
he gazed intently forward, he saw distinctly three or four dark 
forms ride rapidly along the road. The murmur of voices, too, 
was heard; and just as they reached the nearest point to himself, 
one of the speakers raised his tone, saying, with a short, peculiar, 
and disagreeable laugh, "We will soon see: they have taken care 
of the gate, I hope." 

Ernest said not a word, and his heart beat a good deal — but it 
was with anger, not with fear, and he gazed steadily towards the 
building which was before his eyes for several minutes. As the 
shadow was there darker, he could just faintly distinguish several 
horsemen pause and dismount; but a moment after, a large door 
in the centre of the building opened, and from the bright light 
which issued forth he perceived clearly that the suspicions which 
the tone of the voice and the peculiar laugh he had heard induced 
him to entertain, were not without foundation, for in the graceful 
though somewhat spare form that first entered the chateau, he 
instantly recognised the person of the Baron de Cajare. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

We must now quit the cool outer air for a short time, and enter 
into an abode of revelry and merriment, within which, ever since 
darkness had set in, a party of five men and three women had been 
eating and drinking, and laughing and singing, and holding a con- 
versation which, though the language and the absolute terms might 
be something more refined than they would have been in a cabaret 
of the common people, was in substance and meaning of a more 
gross, disgusting, and degrading kind than might have been ex- 
pected, in any ordinary circumstances, in the poorest auberge in 
France. 

Those members of the lower orders who ape the vices of the 
higher classes are sure to become even more disgustingly depraved 
than when they remain satisfied with the coarser vices more com- 
mon in their own rank. The men and women here assembled 
were the lowest grade of the vicious followers of a vicious court; 
and there was mixed with the libertine slang, which they had ac- 
quired in their base services to those above them, a vulgarity 
which left their profligacy naked in its most horrible form. There 
was, withal, a merriment, too, and a levity, and an affectation of 
wit and smartness, which rendered the caricature of that aban- 
doned court complete. 

But it is forbidden to me in these pages to draw the minute 
traits of a picture so revolting; and contenting myself with this 
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general description, I must leave the whole preceding part of the 
conversation that was there going on unsaid, up to the moment 
when one of the party, with a foaming glass of rich wine in hi3 
hand, and a licentious jest upon his lips, suddenly started, and set 
down the glass, exclaiming, " Ventre Saint Gris! There are horses' 
feet. It cannot he the king at this hour!" 

"The king!" cried another. "Sot! Animal! Don't you know 
that the king never rides now-a-days, except when he is hunting? 
No, no, it is some of those foquins of the court. Go you, Merliton, 
and see. There, they are ringing the bell like fury. Quick, quick ! 
get them into another room, and put those two bottles away. 
Monsieur Albert would haul us over the coals if he found us 
drinking his Epernay." 

Great bustle and confusion now took place in the room, while 
the man they called Merliton — which was evidently a nom de guerre 
— proceeded slowly to open the door, with eyes somewhat inflamed 
with the debauch, though his step was steady, and his mind was 
still clear. The moment the entrance was free, a gentleman, car- 
rying a cane in this hand, walked coolly in, and was taking his 
way along the passage of the house without pausing or asking any 
questions. 

Merliton, however, threw himself suddenly in his way, exclaim- 
ing, ''Who the devil are you, and what do you want? This is no 
place for such cool gentry to march in, as if they were at home. 
x'es, sir," he continued, as the other gazed at him from head to 
foot with a contemptuous look — " yes, sir, it is I, your very obe- 
dient humble servant ; but indeed, sweet sir, you have the advan- 
tage of me! Pray, who are you?" 

"Be so good as to move out of my way," said the Baron de Ca- 
jare, coolly, but appearing to be animated with the purpose of rais- 
ing the cane which he carried in his hand, and applying it to the 
shoulders of Master Merliton. 

At that moment, however, a personage with one eye, to whom 
the reader has been already introduced, passed the stranger sud- 
denly, exclaiming, "Merliton, thou art drunk: drunk as was thy 
mother at the moment of thy birth. She was canteen woman, 
monsieur le baron," he continued, addressing Monsieur deCaj are — 
"she was canteen woman to the thirteenth regiment, and assured 
me, upon her honour, and a woman of honour she was, that, to the 
best of her recollection, she had never been one whole day sober 
for forty years. So, my good friend Merliton, here, must have 
been born when she was drunk. You see he does not disgrace his 
parentage. Now, Merliton, get out of the way, there's a good fel- 
low, or I shall be obliged to let the light through you, and a man 
with a key-hole in him is not so good as a door!" 

At these words Merliton drew somewhat back, and the baron 
passed on, saying to Pierre Jean, who had accompanied him, "This 
may be very amusing, but it does not please me. Show me into 
some room, and send me somebody whom this young lady has not 
yet seen amongst these men." 

The baron was accordingly taken to a vacant chamber, and a 
light was speedily brought; but it was more difficult a great deal 
to find a person who had \")t been seen by Mademoiselle de St, 
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Morin, for every one of the party in the house had contrived to visit 
her apartment in turn, not a little to her annoyance and grief. 
As soon as it was ascertained that such was the case, the baron 
ordered one of the men who had accompanied him, and who had 
remained without, with two other attendants, in charge of the 
horses, to be brought in ; and followed by him, he proceeded up 
stairs to the apartment in which, as he was told, Annette was to 
be found ; the key being given to him at the foot of the stairs, for 
she had been held as a close prisoner, together with her own ser- 
vants, since she had arrived from Castelneau. The apartment in 
which she was confined contained four chambers : the first of which 
was an ante-room, where the two men-servants were now seated. 
They both started up on the entrance of the baron, with looks which 
indicated a strong resolution to resist any further insolence to- 
wards their mistress to the best of their power, however small that 
power might be. The moment, however, that they beheld the Baron 
de Cajare, whom they had frequently seen at Castelneau, their 
faces brightened ; for any countenance but those which had lately 
presented themselves seemed to them that of a friend. 

The baron instantly caught the change of expression, and under- 
stood what it meant: he accordingly held up his hand with a mean- 
ing look, as if to caution them against making any noise, inquiring, 
at the same time, in a low voice, "Where is your mistress?" 

"Here, sir, here," said the old servant, Jerome: "she will be so 
glad to see you, I am sure. She is in this room with Madame 
I)onnine and her maid." 

Thus saying, the old man led the way and opened the door, and 
the baron followed, with a quiet step, taking his tone from what 
had just passed. 

As soon as she saw him, Annette rose; but it was with very 
different feelings from those which Jerome had imagined she would 
entertain. For a moment Annette did not feel quite sure that he 
himself was not the contriver of the whole scheme under which she 
had suffered, and, consequently, her first sensations tended towards 
indignation rather than pleasure. Various circumstances, how- 
ever, presenting themselves rapidly to her mind, made her judge 
more favourably the next moment, and believe that the Baron de 
Cajare had no immediate share in the transactions of the last few 
days ; so that her look of anger and dismay speedily underwent a 
change. 

On his part, the baron, skilful in reading the human counte- 
nance, marked the first expression which appeared upon hers ; and 
bowing low, but distantly, he said, "I have come, Mademoiselle do 
St. Morin, perhaps too presumptuously, considering all things, to 
free you from the hands of the insolent villains who have got pos- 
session of you, and to convey you to a place of safety: if you will 
so far pardon me as to accept of my aid." 

Poor Annette knew but too little of the world, and the tone in 
which he spoke tended still more to remove her apprehensions. 
She thought she had done him injustice, and replied, mildly and 
gratefully, "Indeed, Monsieur de Cajare, I feel infinitely obliged, 
and can, of course, regard such an act of kindness as no presump- 
tion. Oh! far far from it!" she exclaimed, clasping her hands, as 
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all the painful particulars of her situation came back more forcibly 
on her mind. "How shall I ever be able to show myself grateful 
enough to any one that will free me from these people, who are not, 
who cannot be, lam sure, the police of the realm!" 

'•The police !" exclaimed the Baron de Cajare, very well satisfied 
with the progress he had already made; ''they may be the object 
of the good offices of the police, ere long, but otherwise, they have 
nothing more to do with the police than the man who was executed 
in the Greve a few days ago. The object in regard to yourself will 
be explained hereafter; the only thing to be done now, is to set 
you free." 

'•Oh! let us go! let us go, immediately!" replied Annette, tak- 
ing a step towards the door. 

"Xay, nay," said the baron, with a smile, "we must pause a little 
yet. A carriage will be here directh-, to bear you to a place of 
security at once ; and, in the meantime, as I have reason to be- 
lieve that some of these villains are still lingering about in the 
grounds, I must go and dislodge them with my servants, that we 
may meet with no obstruction." 

'•But where are you going to take me to, Monsieur de Cajare?" 
said Annette. "Of course, I had better go, at once, to Monsieur 
de Castelneau." 

••He was at Versailles when I quitted it," replied the Baron de 
Cajare, "and thither do I propose to take you, mademoiselle. You 
v.. ay rely on my honour, I think, and be quite sure that I will 
place you in perfect security." 

Annette would have fain had a more definite explanation ; and 
the vagueness of the baron's words renewed, whether she would or 
not. her former apprehensions. She resolved not to show any 
fears, however ; for she felt that her situation could not be 'well 
worse than what it was, and she therefore only added, "Pray, let 
v.s go quickly, Monsieur de Cajare! Every moment that I stay 
in this place is terrible to me." 

'• I will but insure that these people have quitted the park," re- 
plied the baron, "and return to you without loss of time." 

As he spoke, he gazed upon the sweet girl whom he addressed, 
with a look of admiration and tenderness which he could not re- 
press, lie took care, indeed, that it should not be disrespectful, 
1 ut it revived, in a considerable degree, Annette's fears and appre- 
hensions in regard to his object, and made her think, with dislike, 
of incurring a debt of obligation towards a man for whom she had 
learnt to entertain a strong antipathy. 

After leaving her, the baron paused in the corridor, musing for 
a moment, while his servant held the lamp, and ending his reverie 
with a few muttered words, which even the man close to him did 
not hear distinctly. 

"It will be a difficult game," ho said to himself; but it must be 
played !" 

As these words were never fully explained by him to any one, 
and as his actions did not afterwards afford the interpretation, Ave 
must draw back, for a moment, the curtain of the breast, and, 
looking into the heart, investigate what were the emotions passing 
within; what were the objects he proposed to himself; what were 
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the purposes with which he came thither. It may easily be un- 
derstood, that the Baron de Cajare had not personally the power, 
if he had the inclination, of freeing Annette from the hands of 
those who now held her in a state of unlawful captivity; and 
though, perhaps, to those who are well read in the annals of the 
reign of Louis XV. and know the base subserviency of that mo- 
narch's courtiers, the conduct of the baron might give reasonable 
cause for believing he was base enough to lend himself to the licen- 
tious views of the king; yet such was not the case. He had, it is 
true, been suddenly freed from captivity, had been sent for to Ver- 
sailles, and had held a long and confidential communication with 
the monarch on the very subject of Annette de St. Morin ; for 
Louis, and almost all the members of his court, well knew that the 
good baron was in no degree scrupulous, in any point, where his 
own interests were concerned. He had strong passions, it was 
true; and sometimes, indeed, those passions had been known to 
get the better of his interested views ; but he restrained them, in 
general, by the power of a cool and calculating mind ; and the king 
believed, that the taming which he had lately undergone in the Bas- 
tile, must have brought down any spirit of resistance to the level 
which was desired. The baron had listened, then, with the utmost 
complacency during his interview with the monarch, even assisted 
the king with an appropriate word every now and then, when 
Louis found a difficulty in explaining his own meaning; and 
showed not the slightest surprise, disgust, or indignation, at pro- 
posals which were an insult to him, and a gross and horrible in- 
justice towards Annette. But all the time that the conversation 
was proceeding, the baron was calculating, in his own mind, whe- 
ther there might or might not be a possibility, not only of frustrat- 
ing the king's designs, hut also of making them serviceable to 
his own views and purposes in regard to Annette. 

Strange to say, the Baron de Cajare really loved Annette; she 
was indeed the only being he had ever loved ; but her beauty and 
her grace had commenced what difficulties, and opposition, and 
coldness had finished. As but too often happens, those very feel- 
ings of repugnance towards him on her part, which should have 
checked his pursuit, had only urged him forward the more vehe- 
mently; and he resolved, even while the king spoke, to risk all that 
even the anger and indignation of a despotic monarch can effect, to 
obtain possession of her he loved. The king, in the course of their 
interview, had instructed him to bring Annette to Versailles, 
making a show of delivering her from the hands of those who had 
brought her from the south ; and the baron calculated that an op- 
portunity would be thus afforded him of laying before the fail- 
object of such machinations the alternative of remaining in the 
power of a licentious monarch, armed with despotic authority, or 
of imiting her fate with his, and quitting the court of France 
altogether. 

Difficulties, indeed, he knew, might interpose ; but such difficul- 
ties had been overcome in other instances by art, if not by force, 
and he doubted not in the least that Annette's choice would soon 
be made, if she once became fully aware of the dangers of her situa- 
tion. He had determined, therefore, to obey the king's orders to 
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the letter, to a certain extent ; to take Annette to "Versailles, and at 
the moment that she became fully aware of all the horrors that 
surrounded her, to present to her the means of escape by uniting 
her fate with his. He had, however, another task in hand, which 
he now hastened to perform. 

Alas for human plans ! In the very first instance, after the mo- 
mentary pause of thought which we have mentioned, the Baron de 
Cajare accidentally destroyed the very last vestige of that confi- 
dence in his kindness of purpose, which his manner and tone had 
at first revived, for a moment, in Annette's bosom. After he left 
her, the young lady remained standing in the middle of the room, 
thinking silently over what had just passed, and her meditation 
lasted longer than his, for his was only produced by a momentary 
apprehension lest his skill and cunning should not be sufficient to 
outwit the king, whilst hers had for its object all the dangers, 
difficulties, and anxieties that surrounded her, She was roused, 
however, two or three minutes after, by hearing a voice, which she 
well recognised as his, exclaiming, in a loud and impatient tone — 
"Pierre Jean, Pierre Jean! where have you got to now?" 

At once everything like trust or hope vanished from her bosom 
in an instant. " He is a confederate, then," she thought, " with the 
chief instrument of those who have deceived and betrayed me." 
The next question which she put to her own heart naturally was, 
" Is he not himself the instigator of all that has taken place? Is he 
not himself now trying to deceive me with a hope of escape, while 
he is the person who has brought me into this situation?" The 
disappointment of hope and expectation, the bewilderment of dis- 
covering so much baseness and treachery, the despair of finding 
any one to deliver her, overcame the courage and strength of mind 
which had hitherto supported her; and, sitting down at the table 
where good Donnine had remained watching the countenance of 
her mistress, Annette covered her eyes with her hands, and wept 
bitterly. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

While this was passing within the little Chateau of Michy — a 
place which had been privately bought by Louis the Fifteenth, 
with views and purposes of the most disgraceful kind — Ernest de 
Nogent had remained amongst the trees, as he had been directed 
by Pierre Morin, though the sight of the Baron de Cajare had 
tempted him, almost beyond his power of resistance, to enter the 
chateau, and endeavour at once to set Annette at liberty. He had 
but two men with him, however; the baron had evidently been ac- 
companied by three; and, from the words which had fallen from 
the deputy of the lieutenant of police, he had every reason to be- 
lieve that there were many more within the chateau itself. He 
paused, then, and watched, not knowing what was to take place 
next, and determined, at all risks, to interfere if any attempt were 
made to remove Annette before the arrival of Pierre Morin. After 
waitiag for some time, anxiously listening for every sound, he 
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began to suspect that the Baron de Cajare had caused the gates to 
be closed after him, and that the police might be delayed by that 
obstacle. Under this impression, he directed one of those who had 
accompanied him to return on foot to the gate, and if he found it 
locked, to do what he could to open it. 

The man had not been gone five minutes, however, when some 
one bearing a torch was seen to issue forth from the chateau ; 
another succeeded, and then another; till at length six or seven 
flambeaux appeared before the house, and began to move about in 
different directions through the small space of open ground called 
the park. The enclosure did not, indeed, contain more than fifty 
or sixty acres, so that no one could lie concealed for any great 
length of time; but there were apparently numerous groups of 
trees and thick bushes, and those amongst which the young officer 
was now standing afforded an irregular screen, which, by a step 
taken hither or thither, might be made to hide his party from the 
eyes of any one who did not actually enter the thicket. 

The horses- he had placed in a spot where they could not be 
seen, as soon as he had become as much acquainted with the 
ground as the darkness would permit ; and though he doubted not 
that the rearing and plunging of his charger, when scared by the 
roe-deer, had attracted the attention of the Baron de Cajare, yet 
he hoped to conceal himself where he was, till the arrival of the 
police. He was now not a little apprehensive, however, lest the 
man whom he had sent to the gate might be intercepted on his re- 
turn, and he listened eagerly for any sound, while the torch-bearers 
wandered over the ground in parties of two or three, evidently 
in search of somebody or something. 

Circling round him at a distance, the blaze of light was seen 
wavering here-and there through the darkness of the night; now 
flashing broad and red upon the ground, now appearing and 
disappearing through the trees. At length Ernest's quick ear 
caught the sound of a step approaching; but at that moment 
one of the torch-bearers was seen to rush forward and throw 
his torch down upon the grass, calling loudly, "Here is one of 
them! — here is one of them ! Follow quick — follow quick!" Se- 
veral others instantly rushed forward, and at the same moment 
the servant whom he had sent to the gate, ran up to the side of 
Ernest de Nogent, while the other party came on, chasing him 
rapidly. 

There were two or three stout trees in front, with but small 
spaces between them, while to the right and left was the thicket ; 
and finding that he must now absolutely stand upon his defence, 
Ernest took advantage of the situation, with the prompt decision 
of an experienced soldier. 

"Draw your swords!" he exclaimed. "Between those two trees, 
Martin! Guard that open space on your left. I will take care of 
your right. Here, Pierrot ! Come in here. Now, spare no man, 
for they are doing what is not lawful." 

Almost as he spoke, the Baron de Cajare, with four others, 
amongst whom was Pierre Jean himself, some bearing torches and 
some without, came so close that the faces of the one party became 
visible to the other. 
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"Down with your arms, and surrender!" shouted the Baron de 
Cajare. " What do you here at this hour of night?" 

"I ask you the same question, sir," replied Ernest do Nogent. 
" Stand off," he continued, " stand off, I say, or you are a dead man." 

The baron, nevertheless, advanced with his drawn sword held 
lightly in his hand, as if he did not expect that Ernest de Nogent 
would attempt any serious resistance ; and the young gentleman 
did, indeed, feel a disinclination to injure a man who seemed not 
upon his guard. "When he had taken two more steps forward, 
however, the Baron de Cajare threw himself in an instant into an 
attitude of attack; and, well knowing that protection would be 
afforded him for anything he might do, lunged fiercely at the bo- 
som of his opponent. Fortunately, Ernest de Nogent had not been 
entirely thrown off his guard: the baron's foot slipped a little on 
the dewy turf, and the young officer, parrying his lunge in tierce, 
took advantage of that circumstance to get within his adversary's 
point, and then, drawing up his left foot, he struck him a violent 
blow with the hilt of his sword upon the face, exclaiming, in the 
indignation of his heart, "Traitor and scoundrel!" 

The violence of the blow overthrew the balance of his adversary, 
and the baron fell back bleeding profusely from a bruised gash 
under his eye. He started on his feet again in a moment, however, 
recovered his guard as quickly as possible, and, exclaiming in a 
much cooler tone than might have been expected — "Hold the 
torches, hold the torches!" recommenced his attack upon the 
young officer with cold and bitter determination. 

He was a complete master of his weapon, and was now aware of 
the slippery nature of the ground. His opponent, indeed, was 
scarcely inferior to him in skill, and was a taller and more power- 
ful man ; but his two servants were attacked on either side at the 
same moment, and others of the torch-bearers were seen hurrying 
up from the various parts of the ground over which they had been 
scattered, as if to take Ernest's small party in the rear. 

Pierre Jean, for his part, stood by calmly, holding the torch to 
give light to the scene of combat between the Baron de Cajare and 
Ernest de Nogent ; and ever and anon when he saw a good pass 
exchanged, he put his left hand up under his hat, and, scratching 
his head, exclaimed, "Bravo, bravo!" in the tone of a connoisseur. 

At length, however, he seemed to think that the baron was not 
making such progress as could be wished; for he shifted the torch 
from his right to his left hand, put the right into his pocket, and, 
drawing forth a pistol, demanded, in a deliberate tone, " Shall I 
shoot him, monsieur?" 

"No, no!" exclaimed the baron, angrily, "leave him to me! In 
three minutes I will kill him like a dog." 

A sharp wound in the neck, however, at that moment, taught him 
that he must be careful lest he should be killed himself. But the 
sight of the torches, now gathering closely round the clump of 
trees, and some of them even entering the thicket, made him feel 
fully confident that his enemy was altogether in his power. He 
continued the combat, indeed ; but it was with a dark and treache- 
rous purpose, which would have crossed the minds of few men but 
himself at a moment of such fierce excitement. " When they are 
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upon him from behind," he thought, " and he is embarrassed with 
them, I will lunge and kill him;" and, in pursuance of this plan, he 
kept his blade playing lightly round that of Ernest de Nogent, 
ready at any opportune moment to put his base design in exe- 
cution. 

That moment was almost come; for a torch was seen struggling 
through the trees behind, casting its red glare upon the brown 
stalks and yellow leaves around, not ten yards from the spot where 
the combat was going on; and with the fierce exultation of nearly 
gratified hatred, the baron was holding his breath, and scanning 
eagerly the form of his adversary, calculating where and how he 
would strike him, when suddenly, to his astonishment, Pierre Jean 
dropped the lighted end of his torch towards the ground, as if his 
arm were paralysed, and, with a face turning deadly pale, looked 
sharply round over his left shoulder. 

This curious effect was produced by a talismanic touch, and a 
few low-sounding words which Pierre Jean knew right well. The 
next moment the Baron de Cajare himself found a hand upon his 
shoulder, and "De par le roi" once more sounded in his ear. 
Turning fiercely round, he beheld the fine countenance of Pierre 
Morin bent sternly upon him, and, in rage at his disappointment, 
he had well nigh plunged his sword into the breast of the commis- 
sary; but Morin, without any weapon, still held his grasp, saying, 
"Monsieur de Cajare, you are my prisoner! Surrender your 
sword." 

" Sir, you are making a mistake," exclaimed the baron, furiously, 
" and this time your insolence shall not go unpunished." 

"I am making no mistake, Monsieur le Baron," replied Pierre 
Morin; "nor am I using any insolence. Heaven forbid that I 
should, to a gentleman of your condition." 

" But the king, sir," exclaimed the baron; " the king has " 

" Given you no authority to do what you have been doing," re- 
plied Pierre Morin. " In one word, sir, I know you have seen the 
king. I know what directions were given you; and if you will take 
my advice, you will not compromise his majesty's name in any 
manner, but will refrain from divulging secrets with which he may 
have condescended to trust you. Take him away, Monsieur Joa- 
chim ; his abode is to be now the Chatelet. Suffer him to speak 
with no one till I have received his deposition myself, and prevent 
him from saying anything that may be disagreeable to the king. 
Paul, see that none of these other people escape. Are there enough 
men on the other side of the copse? Master Pierre Jean, I think 
we shall hang you now. I told you the last time that you would 
not be satisfied till you had eaten the rope. Monsieur de Cajare, 
you had better go quietly, or you must have your wrists decorated 
with ruffles that gentlemen do not like, Now, sir, who are you?" 
he continued, advancing towards Ernest de Nogent, as if he had 
never seen him before; but then, approaching a little nearer, he 
proceeded, "Ah! Monsieur de Nogent, is it you? I suppose you 
have come here to inquire after Mademoiselle de St. Morin? She 
is to be conducted to Versailles." 

These words were pronounced aloud, and they had a strange 
effect upon both the parties who heard them, The Baron de Ca- 
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jare, who had not yet ceased to resist the efforts made to draw 
him from the scene* became for the first time fully convinced that 
Pierre Morin had really received orders from the king; and, curs- 
ing the treachery and fickleness of absolute monarchs, he sub- 
mitted, and was led away. The heart of Ernest de Nogent fell at 
such tidings, and he gazed for a moment in agony upon the calm 
unchanging countenance of the commissary. 

Pierre Morin, however, advanced towards the point where seve- 
ral torches were still seen in the thicket, and in doing so he passed 
close by the spot where Earnest stood, stupified and horror-struck. 
Morin neither turned his head nor looked toward him; but, as he 
passed, the young officer heard a low voice say, "Not a word! and 
do not be alarmed." 

Ernest, however, could not help feeling many an apprehension 
in regard to the situation of his sweet Annette; but at that mo- 
ment one of the exempts demanded of his leader, "What are we to 
do with this gentleman, Monsieur le Commissaire? We have no 
orders." 

••Nor I either," replied Pierre Morin; '-you must let him alone. 
He has had nothing to do with the affair of counterfeiting the po- 
lice. You will only arrest those whose names you have on the 
list, especially Pierre Jean, great Merliton and little Merliton, and 
the rest, with the three servants of Monsieur de Cajare. But there 
seem to me so many of these gentry that you had better call up 
the archers from the gate, and let the others keep all round this 
spot till they come. We have got them in a net, and must take 
care not to let them out." 

'Oh! we have plenty of men, sir; we hare plenty without the 
archers," said the man called Paul. 

"Ay, but I must have five or six with me to search the house," 
replied Pierre Morin. "I cannot wait here all night till you have 
pot these fellows out of the thicket. I have that case of poisoning 
in the Marais to investigate, and the man who committed forgery 
to interrogate, before I go to bed to-night. The lieutenant-general 
is ill, you know; so it all falls upon me." 

A messenger ran off immediately to bring the rest of the police 
from the gate ; and in the meanwhile Ernest de Nogent, bethink- 
ing himself of the situation of the two men who had accompanied 
him thither, addressed the commissary, saying, "These two are 
my servants. Monsieur Morin: I hope that they are not to be de- 
tained." 

"Oil! no, oh no," replied Pierre Morin; "let them pass; or, 
stay, you three had better come with me to the house, and then 
there will be no mistake. I know that I can depend upon you, 
Monsieur de Nogent, for assistance in case of need. There may 
be half a dozen more of these scoundrels up at the chateau, for 
aught I know." 

"I will go with you willingly," replied Ernest, in a tone that left 
no doubt of his zeal. 

' But Pierre Morin still waited till he had seen all the archers arrive 
from the gate; and then choosing out two of the exempts to accom- 
pany him, he walked slowly on with Ernest de Nogent and the rest 
towards the chateau, stopping and looking round him into the 
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darkness from time to time, as if to see that there was no one lin- 
gering about. 

"There is something shadowy down there," he said to one of the 
men, pointing with his hand; "run down and see what it is. We 
should be better of a torch," he added to another. "Go back and 
bring that one that is burning on the ground. Do not be afraid !" 
he whispered in a low voice to Ernest de Nogent, while the two 
exempts were gone; and after waiting a minute for their return, 
Ernest thought he heard the sound of distant carriage wheels. 

"I wonder who that can be travelling so late at night?" said 
Pierre Morin aloud, leading the way on towards the chateau. 
" We commissaries of the police, you know, Monsieur de Nogent, 
love to know the meaning of everything we hear or see." He 
paused for a minute or two, then advanced again, then paused 
once more, and seemed to listen, saying to the exempt who came 
up at that moment, "Do you not hear the wheels of a carriage?" 

"I did a minute ago, sir," replied the exempt; "but it is gone 
now. Shall I send back and see?" 

"No," replied Pierre Morin, "that were useless. If it be gone 
so far, before you could mount and be after it, all trace would be 
gone. I shall hear to-morrow; for Michael Brun and Angelo are 
on the road, and they will give us information.'' 

Thus saying he again walked forward, and in another moment 
or two they stood in the Ionic portico which we have mentioned, 
where they found another exempt waiting. Pierre Morin held up 
his hand, as if to enjoin silence; and then, cautiously lifting the 
great heavy latch which in those days was attached to almost all 
the chateaux of Erance, he opened the door without difficulty, and 
entered at once. A loud ringing laugh was the first thing that 
met their ears; then gay and somewhat licentious words; then 
other signs of merriment; then a health drank and responded to; 
and then a light and ribald song. Pierre Morin paused and lis- 
tened, motioning those who accompanied him to keep back. At 
the end of the first verse of the song, however, he whispered a 
word to one of the exempts, who took a pistol out of his pocket 
and advanced towards the door from whence the sounds proceeded. 
The persons who were busied in such merriment were either by 
this time so filled with wine, or so occupied with the bottle, that 
they attended not in the least to what was passing in the rest of 
the house ; and the exempt was enabled to peep through the chink 
of the door, which was ajar, without being discovered. Returning 
to the side of Pierre Morin, he informed him that the persons with- 
in were two men and three or four women. 

"Then you two stay here below," replied Pierre Morin, beckon- 
ing the second exempt up from the porch. "You two stay here with 
one of Monsieur de Nogent's servants. You need not come with 
me. Follow me, Monsieur de Nogent, with the other two men; 
we must not want help in case of need ; that would not do at all ; 
we cannot tell how many there are up stairs." 

He then whispered a word or two to the exempt whom he had 
first spoken to, and, having done so, led the way up the flight of 
steps by which, as we have seen, the Baron de Cajare reached the 
apartment where Annette was confined. Placing a man at each 
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end of the corridor, Pierre Morin then proceeded to examine every 
room as he went on, so as to ensure completely that nobody could 
escape ; and accompanied by Ernest de Nogent, whose heart beat 
with no slight apprehensions, he went on from Ghaniber to cham- 
ber till he came to a door at the extreme end of the corridor, which 
stood open. This was the last door on that side ; and speaking 
aloud, he said, "We must rind some one here, at all events; the 
house cannot be empty." 

Empty, however, it proved; for in none of the apartments up 
stairs was Annette or any of her attendants to be found. From 
door to door, from room to room, once more Pierre Morin pro- 
ceeded through the whole house, but it was in vain that he did so ; 
it was in vain that, rousing the people below from their drunken 
revelry, he demanded again and again what had become of the 
young lady who had been brought there that morning: they either 
could not or would not give the slightest information concerning 
her; and Ernest de Nogent looked in Ms companion's face with 
dismay, apprehending a thousand things in a moment, for which 
there was little or no substantial cause. 

For his part, Pierre Morm paused again at the bottom of the 
stairs, again ordered the chateau to be searched by all the exempts, 
again cross-questioned the men and women who had been found in 
the lower part of the house, and then caused all the courts and 
other detached parts of the building to be examined. But all his 
efforts proved equally useless, and in the end, consigning the whole 
party to the care of his officers, he walked slowly back towards the 
spot where the encounter had taken place between Ernest de No- 
gent and the Baron de Cajare." 

As they went, he seemed to entertain some apprehension that 
the men might be too much for the exempts, and he consequently 
sent Ernest's two servants to give them aid. As soon as the latter 
were gone, he said in a low and significant voice, "Do not be afraid, 
Monsieur de Nogent; I doubt not that in this confusion the young 
lady has found an opportunity of making her escape. I am not at 
all sure that it would have been the best thing for her to go to 
Versailles, after all." 

"The worst, the worst on earth!" cried Ernest. 

"Well, then, we need not very much regret that she has got off;" 
replied Pierre Morin. "However, the king will be very angry, 
and so you will be kind enough not to say that I said so." 

Ernest promised to obey this warning; and something in the 
tone of Pierre Morin induced him to ask, " Will you not tell me 
more?" 

"Really, I have nothing to tell," replied Pierre Morin, in a cool 
tone. "If you have any information to give, on your part, pray, 
give it me, Monsieur de Nogent ; for I can assure you, that I fear 
the king's displeasiu-e in this business very much." 

He spoke so calmly and decidedly, that Ernest was completely 
puzzled: but he still ventured to inquire, "Is there nothing that 
you can permit me to say to Monsieur de Castelneau which may 
relieve his mind from the anxiety that you know he must feel?" 

"Nothing in the least, my dear young gentleman," replied Pierre 
Morin. "As I haye, said to yourself, I must say to liim, that I have 
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nothing to tell of any kind, only, that I doubt not, Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin has made her escape; and, if so, the count will un- 
doubtedly, hear of her soon. However, for the present, I think it 
quite as well that none of us should know anything about the mat- 
ter, for we shall all be questioned very strictly, no doubt ; and, for 
my part, I am glad that I can safely say, I have done my best to 
find the young lady here, but without success." 

Notwithstanding all these assurances, Ernest de Nogent could 
not divest his mind of the belief that the commissary knew more 
of the matter than he chose to avow. But as he saw that no fur- 
ther intelligence, of any kind, was to be obtained from him, he only 
asked, as they came up to the spot where the police were standing 
with their prisoners, "May I then consider myself at liberty, Mon- 
sieur Morin?" 

"Oh, certainly," replied Pierre Morin; "I have to apologize for 
detaining you so long; but it was to assist me, not to restrain you, 
I can assure you, that I took the liberty of detaining you. Are 
these your horses? A fine animal that, sir." 

Ernest was in no humour to discuss the merits of a horse ; and, 
therefore, as soon as the other prisoners were brought up, and 
Pierre Morin intimated that he wanted no further assistance, the 
young gentleman mounted, and pursued his way back towards 
Paris as fast as possible. 

His horse was knocked up before he reached the capital, however ; 
and then being at a place where no other means of advance was to 
be procured, he was obliged to pause till morning, though cer- 
tainly he slept not one moment during the weary hours of night 
that still remained. As soon as it was daylight, and his horse 
was refreshed, he remounted, and hastened on towards Paris, not 
quite certain that it would not be best to go on to Versailles ; but 
as a visit to the house of the Count de Castelneau could not delay 
him for more than half an hour, even should that nobleman not 
have returned, he determined to turn aside, and proceed to the 
hotel at the corner of the Hue St. Jacques, where he found every- 
thing in such a state of perfect calmness and tranquillity, as to 
form a strange contrast with the feelings of his own heart. On 
asking for the count, he was told that he was just up, and about 
to go to breakfast ; and, on entering, he found him sitting at the 
table, reading, somewhat eagerly, a note which he held in his hand. 
"Ah, Monsieur de Nogent!" he exclaimed, as soon as he beheld 
the young officer, "can you give me any explanation of what this 
means ? Though apparently satisfactory, these words alarm me," 
and, at the same time, he handed the paper to Ernest. It con- 
tained a few words, written in a fair female hand, and was to the 
following effect: — 

"My dear Father and Guardian — I am permitted to write these 
lines to assure you that I am quite well, safe, and free from all 
danger and apprehension. I do this lest other tidings should reach 
and alarm you, for I have escaped a great and terrible danger: 
greater, I believe, than I myself clearly comprehend, even now. I 
trust you may return soon to Castelneau. — Your Annette." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

It was in the palace at Versailles, and in the private cabinet of 
Louis the Fifteenth, that a party were assembled, comprising al- 
most all the persons whom we have lately seen acting a prominent 
part in the course of this history. Those who were wanting, in- 
deed, were certainly very important personages in the tale ; and 
amongst them, one of the most so, was Pierre Morin himself. But, 
on the other hand, there were present, the Duke of Choiseul, the 
Count de Castelneau, Ernest de Nogent, the Baron de Cajare, and 
Louis himself; and we shall have occasion to remark, that, in the 
then existing circumstances, many of these characters acted in a 
very different manner from that in which we might have supposed 
they would act, judging by their conduct hitherto. This, however, 
was not unnatural ; for men, in the ordinary intercourse of life, 
generally feel more or less under restraint from some of the parti- 
cular prejudices or the conventional rules of society; and it is only 
when strong passions throw down the barriers, or when negligence 
suffers small traits to appear, that we discover the true character 
of those with whom we mingle in the world. 

On the present occasion, the king, forgetting his usual calmness 
and assumption of royal dignity, sat listening, questioning, and 
replying, with an air of anger and heat which must have been 
painful to any one who had a real reverence for the royal authority. 
The Baron de Cajare, casting aside the calm and graceful ease 
which he generally assumed, was now all eagerness, impetuosity, 
and rage ; while Ernest de Nogent, on the contrary, was calm, self- 
possessed, grave, and stern; and the Duke of Choiseul, on his part, 
was evidently heated and irritable, and treated the monarch with 
less deference than might be considered due to royalty. 

''Now, sir, now," said the king, speaking to Ernest de Nogent; 
" say how you dared to be in the park at Michy two nights ago, as 
Monsieur de Cajare proves that you were?" 

"I knew not, sire," replied Ernest de Nogent, with that tranquil 
firmness which we have already noticed, "that either Michy or its 
park belonged to your majesty; and I think your majesty will ad- 
mit at once the cause of my going there was a full and sufficient 
justification for my being found in those grounds. I had heard, 
sire, that a young lady, to whom my father is under obligations for 
very great kindness and attention while he was himself sick and I 
afar, had been kidnapped from her home by a gross and infamous 
forgery perpetrated by the most debased and villanous of men, and 
had been then brought into the neighbourhood of Paris by persons 
who pretended to be your majesty's police, but who were, in fact, 
the lowest of all those dark and ready scoundrels who swarm in 
Paris and every large capital." 

While the young officer spoke, the king's cheek had turned ex- 
tremely red and then pale again; but Ernest had gone on, although 
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he well knew that this change of colour was more likely to proceed 
from anger than from shame. 

"And what, sir, made you a righter of wrongs?" demanded the 
king, fiercely. "Who authorised you to seek for and arrest these 
persons that you speak of? Where is your commission under our 
hand for thus doing?" 

"Sire," replied Ernest, calmly, "I did not seek for these persons 
to arrest them. With that I had nothing to do ; but I sought to set 
free a young lady unjustly and scandalously detained against her 
will, to whom both myself and my father were under obligations. 
I did it not, I acknowledge, from any considerations of general 
good. Although I might undoubtedly judge that as the honour of 
your majesty's government must suffer more or less from such acts 
being committed, it was the duty of all your subjects to stop them 
as soon as possible ; yet my object, sire, was to do a just and ho- 
nourable act of friendship, and for that I required no warrant, sire, 
from any one." 

What the king's reply to this bold speech might have been it is 
impossible to tell, had not the Duke of Choiseul himself interfered, 
not by any means to discourage his nephew, but, on the contrary, 
only to press more strongly what he had advanced. 

"Your majesty," he said, "is not one to deny that — even had 
Ernest not been moved by any feelings of personal friendship in 
this matter — he was not only in the right, but was bound in justice 
to do as he did ; to interfere, and even had it been necessary, to 
prevent by force of arms, any illegal act which he might see com- 
mitted contrary to your majesty's honour and the laws of the realm. 
So say those laws, sire ! So say your own ordonnances ! You could 
have punished— nay, I am very sure would have punished him, had 
he failed in his duty in that respect. Your majesty is angry be- 
cause he ventured into your royal estate of Michy ; but he has, I 
trust, satisfactorily shown that his so doing proceeded from no dis- 
respect, he being ignorant, as indeed most men are, that your ma- 
jesty has purchased that estate. I will take care that it shall be 
better known, sire, for the future. May it not be as well to order 
the director of the royal domain to place some particular and dis- 
tinctive mark upon it? But, in the meantime, I am sure your 
majesty will not only pardon my nephew for having so intruded 
into the park, but will also thank and reward him for having inter- 
fered to free one of your faithful subjects from the hands of such 
a villanous crew, who, doubtless, by taking the young lady to that 
place, sought to do an injury to your majesty's honour and character." 

The king did not reply, but looked down and bit his lip; and the 
Duke of Choiseul having said what he thought fit, became silent 
again, in order to suffer his words to have their full effect. The 
Baron de Cajare, however, did not permit the silence to remain 
unbroken; but seeing that the king did not make any answer, lie 
exclaimed, in a harsh tone, " What your majesty may do in vindi- 
cation of your own honour I cannot tell, but I trust that you will 
permit me to vindicate mine in the only way open to me." 

" Sir," replied Louis, turning upon him sharply, "I am not aware 
that my honour is at all attacked ; I trust that you do not presume 
to do so." 
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"Oli! no, sire," said the baron, with an insolent smile, "I have 
as great a regard for your majesty's honour as for my own; and I 
beseech you to let me vindicate both in one upon the person of this 
good gentleman, who insulted me by various acts, in your majesty's 
park, and you, by being there at all." 

Louis paused for a moment or two, as if to consider; but all 
good feeling and kingly justice was not yet extinct in his bosom, 
and after a moment he replied, "Silence, sir: you are somewhat 
insolent. Take care that your own conduct be not inquired into 
too strictly." 

" I humbly beg to say," replied the baron, in a tone of mock hu- 
mility, " that for this part of my conduct, at least, I can plead a 
justification, which I think will acquit me before any court in 
Europe ; but I would fain not name it, if it may be otherwise." 

As he spoke, he fixed his eyes meaningly on the king, who re- 
plied at once, with a heavy frown, "Take care, sir! take care! 
Sow, Monsieur de Nogent, tell me," he continued, "how came you 
to receive all this excellent information, and whence did it come?" 

"Principally from my father, sire," replied Ernest: "he was at 
Castelneau when the young lady was persuaded to leave her home 
by a forged letter from her guardian. He it was who told me the 
greater part of the events which I have now communicated to your 
majesty, and on which I then acted." 

Louis was now beginning to feel — hot, indeed, from anything 
that Ernest de Nogent had said, but rather from the words of the 
Baron de Cajare — that he could not investigate more minutely that 
which had taken place, without at once boldly avowing the part 
which he himself had played in the whole transaction. Had that 
transaction proved successful, he would have had no hesitation in 
regard to the avowal ; but as it was, he did not feel inclined to ac- 
knowledge that such acts had been perpetrated by his command. 
He paused and hesitated, therefore, not with any purpose of aban- 
doning the pursuit in which he had engaged, for, to speak the 
truth, opposition and disappointment had, as usual, only made him 
the more eager, but rather with a view of considering the next step, 
in order to remove the unexpected obstacles which were cast in his 
war. 

"Your explanation, sir," he continued, addressing Ernest, "is in 
some degree satisfactory. Of course you now know where the young 
lady is; for the report made to me by my lieutenant-general of 
police shows that she was not to be found in the chateau when his 
agents searched it." 

" I was with them the whole time, may it please yaur majesty," 
replied Ernest; "I was never absent from them a moment; and 
the house was certainly searched in the strictest and most rigorous 
manner, without the slightest trace being discovered of where the 
young lady was. I should hare felt inclined to suppose, indeed, 
that she had never been there, had not the people we found in the 
place acknowledged that she had. They said, moreover, that no- 
body had been there but Monsieur de Cajare: so that it is to be 
presumed her escape was effected while he was attacking me in the 
park." 

Ernest's words produced a different effect from that which he 
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had intended. He himself had not the slightest suspicion that the 
Baron de Cajare either knew where Annette now was, or had taken 
any share in her flight ; nor did he at all intend to instil such sus- 
picions into the mind of the king. Louis, however, seized them at 
once, and asked, " Did she escape, Monsieur de Nogent? that is the 
question; did she escape? Monsieur de Cajare was the last person 
that saw her then? From you, sir, we shall require an account of 
her," he added, turning to the baron." 

"Sire, you do me injustice," said the Baron de Cajare; "I saw 
her certainly, but only for the purpose of executing the orders I 
had received " 

"Silence, sir," cried the king; "silence! Let me hear not one 
word from you, but' in answer to the questions I address to you. 
Monsieur de Nogent, ask the page at the door if the fresh report 
which I have required from the lieutenant-general be ready. Now 
Monsieur le Comte de Castelneau," the monarch continued, whilst 
Ernest left the room for a moment, " you will be good enough to 
inform me whether you yourself do or do hot know where this 
young lady is ? You see that a serious charge is likely to gather 
together against Monsieur de Cajare, and I require a positive and 
distinct answer to the question I have put." 

" Most distinctly then and positively," replied the count, calmly, 
" I have not the slightest or most distant idea of where Mademoi- 
selle de St. Morin is, or what is become of her." 

"This is all very strange, I must say," replied the king; "and, 
as I said before, I shall look to the Baron de Cajare for further 
information. " 

"In fact, sire," replied the baron, "those who serve your ma- 
jesty best are to be the most severely dealt with." 

" You hear, Monsieur de Choiseul ?" said the king. 

" I do, sire," replied the duke ; " and I think I understand your 
majesty's intentions, too." 

"Stay!" said the king, "stay! "We may find something more 
here, either to exculpate or to condemn this gentleman. While he 
was speaking, Ernest re-entered the cabinet, hearing a packet in 
his hand, which he delivered to the king, who tore open the seals 
hastily, and looked over the contents. As he did so, his brow 
gathered heavily together, and he read the paper aloud as follows : 
" The deposition of Maitre Pierre Jean, taken in the royal prison 
of the Chatelet, this 24th of September, 17 — . That the said 
Pierre Jean did accompany the Baron de Cajare, and so forth ; 
that the said Pierre Jean, on finding that the Baron de Cajare had 
gone up to the room in which Mademoiselle de St. Morin was con- 
fined, did follow him quietly ; and going round by the back corri- 
dor to the other door of the chamber, listened attentively to all the 
conversation that took place, and heard distinctly the said baron 
tell Mademoiselle de St. Morin that he had come there for the pur- 
pose of delivering her from the hands into which she had fallen — " 

" I think that this is quite enough," said the king. " Call the 
page, Monsieur de Nogent ; send a guard in here directly. Mon- 
sieur le Baron, when you think fit, by a letter addressed to us, and 
marked private, to make known where this young lady is, your 
case shall have due consideration. Offer no reply, sir, but retire 
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into the ante-ehaniber, and wait there while Monsieur de Choiseul 
makes out an order for your committal to the Bastile." 

The baron bowed his head and retired; nor did he make the 
slightest attempt to escape, though there was no one in the ante- 
room when he entered it; for such was the strange sort of prestige 
attached in those days to the idea of the royal power in France, 
that an order, such as that which had just been pronounced by the 
lips of the sovereign himself, seemed to paralyse all those faculties 
which might otherwise have been used effectually for the purposes 
of flight. 

Although the weight of the king's indignation — perhaps pointed 
by some degree of apprehension lest his secrets should be betrayed 
by his emmisary — had thus fallen upon the Baron de Cajare, there 
were none of the persons who then stood before him towards whom 
Louis felt any very kindly feelings. Even the Duke of Choiseul, 
who possessed his affection, if ever any one did so, had now given 
him bitter offence, which was not forgotten in many an after-day, 
which was called to mind when other causes for anger arose be- 
tween the king and the favourite minister. 

For a moment or two after the Baron de Cajare had retired, 
Louis continued gazing upon the floor, and biting his pale lip; 
while the Duke of Choiseul, kneeling upon one of the cushions, 
wrote the lettre de cachet for the king's signature. When the do- 
cument was completed, signed, and countersigned, Louis rose, and 
addressing the count, he said, " You will, sir, after spending this 
day in Paris — which I give you for the arrangement of your affairs 
— you will, sir, immediately return to Versailles, and not quit that 
town for more than five leagues distance, till you receive my per- 
mission so to do. Monsieur de Nogent, your leave of absence was 
given you for the purpose of visiting your father. You had better 
proceed into Quercy at once. Monsieur de Choiseul, I have to 
speak to you further, and in private, upon affairs of more impor- 
tance than these." 

Thus saying, he bowed his head, and the count and his younj 
friend retired from the presence of the king. 



CHAPTER XXTX. 

We must now return to one in whom our affections are engaged, 
and whom we have left somewhat too long already. We have seen 
the feelings with which Annette de St. Morin heard the Baron de 
Cajare calling in familiar terms to the man who had been the chief 
instrument in deceiving her into a situation of pain and difficulty. 
It is an old and common observation, that courage sometimes 
springs from despair; and although, from the moment that her false 
arrest had taken place, she had never yet dreamt of making her 
escape from a power she knew to be too vigilant and active for any 
such simple art as hers to elude, yet she now contemplated such an 
escape, not only as most desirable, but as possible, convinced that 
she had been deceived, and trusting to receive support and assis- 
tance from the real police of the realm, if she could once free 
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herself from the hands of those who so unjustly detained her. 
Unaccustomed, however, to act in circumstances of sudden emer- 
gency, with nothing to guide her but her own natural good sense, 
with no knowledge of the spot in which she was, and no experience 
of the world in which she was about to move, it was very natural 
that Annette should hesitate with alarm and agitation when she 
contemplated going forth alone and unprotected into a world where 
all was strange, and fearful to her imagination. 

"Donnine," she said, "we must endeavour to make our escape! 
That man is deceiving us; we cannot trust to him. If we could 
but get to Paris, and find my guardian's house, we should be in 
safety." 

"Oh! of course," replied Donnine; "of course we should be in 
safety there ; but do you know where we are, dear lady, and which 
is the way to Paris?" 

Annette paused and thought, and then clasped her hands as if in 
despair. The moment after, however, she said, "Well, Donnine, 
well, gather together what smaller articles we can carry. I feel 
certain, from what I have seen and heard, that it will be better to 
wander through the fields all night than remain in this place. 
Make haste, Donnine! Make haste, good Donnine, or they will be 
back before we can make our escape. Hark! I hear voices below," 
and running to one of the windows, she gazed out. She there saw 
a number of persons, bearing torches, issue forth from the portico, 
upon the little terrace before the chateau ; and she repeated — 

" Quick, quick, Donnine ! they are all going out to seek the 
people that he said were lingering in the park. We may perhaps 
escape while they are so engaged." 

Donnine shook her head, as if she doubted very much that her 
young mistress's plan would succeed ; but she obeyed the orders 
which she had received, and with Annette's maid and the old 
man-servant, Joachim, who was called in to assist, proceeded to 
gather together all the things which had been brought in thither 
from the carriage on their arrival. Annette, herself, gave what 
aid she could, and was endeavouring to select those objects that 
seemed most needful from the mass, when the sudden rising of the 
latch of the lock startled her, and she gazed up with a look of con- 
sternation and surprise. 

Her astonishment was not diminished by what she beheld ; for, 
advancing towards her from the door with a quick step and a look 
of eagerness and anxiety, was a lady dressed in deep mourning, 
and at first Annette, though she remembered the countenance as 
one she had seen somewhere before, could not attach to it any 
definite idea of the where and the when, and the how she had first 
become acquainted with it. The next moment, however, there rose 
up before her mind, as if by magic, the whole scene of the little 
fountain and the cross, in the wood near Castelneau, and of the 
lady that she had there so strangely met ; and a light like that of 
hope beamed upon her from the past, as she became convinced 
that the same person again stood before her. 

The lady advanced direct towards her, and again, as before, 
threw her arms around her, and held her to her heart with tears 
in her eyes. It was but for a moment, however, that she now gave 
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way; for the minute after she exclaimed, "Quick, my beloved 
child! I come to rescue you, Annette! But there is not an instant 
to lose, for we cannot count upon five minutes as our own. Take 
merely what is absolutely necessary, and leave the rest — any loss 
is better than the loss of time at this moment!" 

As she spoke, her eyes ran over all the packages which good 
Donnine and the rest had been busily gathering together ; but she 
still held Annette by the hand, drawing her gently towards the 
door. Donnine looked up and gazed in the lady's face for a 
moment, then made her a lowly courtesy, asking, " "What shall I 
take, madam?" 

" What is absolutely necessary, and nothing more," replied the 
lady, hurriedly. "Come, sweet child! come! Come, all of you, 
as fast but as silently as possible ;" and while Donnine snatched up 
hastily various packages, which, as usual, on such occasions, were 
the things of all others that were not wanted, she led Annette on 
into the adjoining chamber, and the servants followed one by one. 
In the ante-room, the lady paused for a moment to enjoin silence 
once more, and to beg those who followed to keep together. She 
then, however, instead of turning to the door which led out into 
the great corridor, directed her steps towards a smaller door on the 
left-hand side, which neither Annette nor her servants had yet had 
time to examine. 

The lady opened it cautiously, and looked out, and Annette be- 
held the top of a small back staircase, constructed apparently for 
the passage of servants to and fro. No lamp nor candle was to bo 
seen, but a faint light came up from below ; and the lady, leaning over 
the railing, inquired, in a low voice, " Are you there, Gaiiltier?" 

"Yes, madam," replied some one from the bottom of the steps; 
and the lady exclaiming, "Come, Annette, come," held out her 
hand to lead her down. 

She felt that poor Annette trembled with anxiety and agitation ; 
and she said, lowering her voice again, " Fear not, my dear child, 
fear not; there is scarcely a possibility of our being stopped. We 
are strongly supported, and have those to befriend us who can be- 
friend us well." 

Annette assured her that she did not fear; and she said true, for it 
was not exactly fear that she felt. Agitation she certainly did ex- 
perience, and that in no slight degree ; but it was more of a joyful 
than a painful character: it was that eagerness of a new-raised 
hope and expectation, which sometimes performs the part of fear, 
in making the heart flutter, and the limbs tremble. 

Following lightly down the stairs, then, she kept close to her 
fair guide, while the servants came after, gazing round them at 
every step, with looks of apprehension and wonder. They saw 
evidently that their mistress had some previous acquaintance with 
the lady who had thus strangely visited her, and the soubrette, who 
was accustomed to examine the looks of Madame Donnine, almost as 
much as those of her actual mistress, thought that she perceived a 
look of intelligence in the good housekeeper's countenance, which 
she would have given half her little fortune to fathom. 

All was quiet and solitary also, till they reached the second flight 
of steps, but there, a man was found waiting, well armed, and 
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holding a lamp in his hand, which he raised high above his head, 
in order to light the party who were descending. On reaching the 
bottom of the staircase, a long, dark passage was seen, stretching 
on one side to the right, and on the other to the left. In the latter 
direction it seemed to be terminated by a door, at which stood ano- 
ther armed man, who remained motionless, though his eyes were 
turned in the direction of those who were coming down from above. 
The lady beckoned him forward, as soon as her foot touched the 
pavement, and asked him a question in a low tone, to which he re- 
plied a little louder, saying, "It is locked, madam, and bolted, too." 

"Come, then," she said, "come quick. Axe they all here?" 

As she spoke, she gave a glance at the party assembled at the 
foot of the stairs, and then again hurried on, leading Annette by 
the hand. 

It may seem strange to the reader that, however simple and in- 
experienced Annette de St. Morin might be, she could go with the 
most perfect tranquillity and confidence with a person whom she 
had only seen once before, and who afforded no explanation what- 
soever of her views, purposes, or character. So it was, however : 
Annette had not the slightest doubt; she accompanied that lady as 
confidently as if she had known her for many long years ; she felt 
sure she was leading her aright ; she entertained not a doubt that 
she was interested to save her from the evil hands into which she 
had fallen. What were the sensations that produced such confi- 
dence, I cannot say ; btit certain it is that it existed. 

She went on, then, as readily and willingly as if the whole had 
been explained; and passitlg on through several passages com- 
municating with the different offices of the building, but without 
meeting with one single living soul, except the two armed men whom 
we have mentioned, the fugitives at length arrived at a door which 
was open, and through which Annette felt streaming, the cool 
breeze of an autumnal night. That air, and the sensation of free- 
dom which it brought with it, produced the sweetest of all reliefs 
to Annette's heart. It was the sensation of liberty, it was the 
pulse of freedom, it was the breaking the bonds from off the heart. 
She now knew, eVen more than before, how much she had suffered, 
how heavy had been the weight upon her during the last three or 
four days; for How that it was removed, she felt that she could 
weep, and tears did rise in her eyes, notwithstanding all she could 
do to restrain them. 

Issuing forth from the chateau by a small back door, they found 
themselves in what is called the basse cour. No one was there, but 
the gate on the other side was again held open for them by an 
armed man, who followed them as they passed through; and taking 
their way across another little court, they came into a field, across 
which there was a path. It was evident that they were still in the 
grounds of the chateau, however ; for Annette could see the outline 
of a wall bordering the meadow, and she did not feel herself secure 
so long as she remained within those dangerous precincts. The 
night was so dark that she could not distinguish anything but the 
mere wall till they had well nigh crossed the open space ; but at 
length, with joy and satisfaction indescribable, she beheld a small 
gate in the enclosure, which they found open, and in an instant 
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the whole party were in the by-road leading from Puiselet to 
Fohtainebleau. ' 

It is true, Annette had no idea of where she was ; but it was 
clear that she was now free, and she did weep right heartily. Not 
twenty yards from the gate stood a carriage, with a coachman and 
two other men on foot holding some horses, and towards the coach 
the lady led her tenderly forward, whispering, "You are safe, dear 
child! You are safe!" 

Everything now passed easily and rapidly: Annette took her 
place in the vehicle, the lady seated herself by her side ; the two 
women servants also found room, and the men occupied a place on 
the outside. The armed servants who had come with the lady her- 
self, mounted the horses which were standing near, and without 
any word being given, as soon as the door was closed, the carriage 
began to move forward at as rapid a rate as the nature of the road 
would permit. 

Annette was still weeping ; but she felt the arm of her fair com- 
panion cast round her, and her hand pressed tenderly in that soft 
hand which had guided her from the dangerous abode in which she 
had been placed, while the sweet melancholy voice of her who had 
taken so strange an interest in her fate whispered tenderly, 
anxiously, in her ear, " You are safe, dear Annette ; you are safe. 
It is for this moment that I have lived so long." 

There might be a thousand things that Annette would have liked 
to ask ; there might be a thousand hopes, and anxieties, and expec- 
tations, which required satisfaction; but she felt it was not a 
moment to make inquiries of any kind, especially as she was not 
alone with the lady who had set her free. 

For more than two hours the carriage rolled on rapidly, and then 
came a momentary pause while fresh horses were put on, after 
which it began to move forward at the same pace, and did not stop 
for nearly three hours more. Again the horses were changed, and 
again for an hour and a half they proceeded on their way, till at 
length, by some faint streaks of light that began to appear in the 
eastern sky, Annette perceived a long avenue of trees, a river, and 
a chateau at some short distance. In ten minutes more they drove 
into the court of the mansion itself. The whole household seemed 
to be up and watching. The great doors at the top of a flight of 
steps were thrown open, and a blaze of cheerful light came forth 
from the vestibule. The lady led Annette on by the hand up those 
steps, and through the hall, into a large and magnificent saloon, 
where some light refreshments were laid out. 

The walls of the room were wainscotted with black oak, without 
any other ornament whatsoever, except the rich carving of the 
cornices and mouldings ; but in the centre of one of the panels was 
a small portrait in a thick, heavy frame. To it the lady led up 
Annette at once, and without a word pointed to the picture with 
her hand. It was beautifully executed, and represented a gentle- 
man in a military dress in the act of mounting his horse. He 
seemed to be taking leave of some one, and looked full into the 
room, while his left hand was represented gracefully waving his 
hat and plume with an expression of joy and buoyant happiness 
which it is difficult to describe. 
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As soon as she saw it, Annette put her hand to her brow, 
exclaiming, " I have seen that before ; I have seen that before at 
Castelneau! I have seen it, and know it well; for I have looked 
at it for many an hour. Oh, what a countenance ! Oh, what a 
look!" 

The lady cast her arms around her, bent down her head upon 
Annette's shoulder, and wept bitterly. Whether it was the 
sympathy with grief that is in every fine and affectionate human 
heart; or some of those many latent causes, those fine and myste- 
rious links between being and being which never have been, and 
perhaps never will be, explained, which set idle metaphysics alto- 
gether at fault, and tell us, perhaps, as much as we can ever know 
in this world of the workings of the immaterial spirit within us, 
and of its communion with other spirits — whether it proceeded from 
any of these causes, from sources more deep and inexplicable still, 
or from others more plain and apparent, I cannot tell, but Annette 
saw not the grief of the lady unmoved, looked not upon that picture 
without strong emotion herself, and giving way to all she felt, she 
too bowed down her head and mingled her tears with those of her 
companion. 

They were not allowed a long space of time to indulge in such 
emotions ; for one of the servants who had accompanied the car- 
riage entered the room the moment after, and approaching the 
lady with a respectful air, whispered a few words to her in a low 
voice. 

The lady started, and put her hand to her brow. "Indeed!'" she 
said, "indeed! How far did he come?" 

"Half way through the second stage, madam," replied the ser- 
vant. 

"That is unfortunate," said the lady ; "most unfortunate. Dear- 
est Annette, we have not yet found repose ; but, at all events, we 
are a long way in advance, and we will not suffer them to succeed, 
no, not if we should quit France. Ask no questions, my sweet child, 
but take some refreshment, then three hours of repose, and then 
let us onward to whatever fate may lie before us." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

We must now for a time return to the chateau of Michy, and to 
the back staircase and small passages through which Annette took 
her way in making her escape. Those passages, as we have said, 
were deserted by every one as she went through them ; not a hu- 
man being presented itself; for the door which led to the kitchen 
of the chateau, an important and busy quarter of a French house, 
was that which we have seen guarded with so much care, and 
which the servant pronounced to be locked when he quitted it. 
The other offices past which Annette's course was directed were 
merely sculleries, pantries, larders, and places of a similar descrip- 
tion ; and all was silent and dull as the grave, as long as the lady 
and her companions were on their way through them. The mo- 
ment, however, that they were gone, from underneath a sort of 
table or dresser in one of the sculleries, crept out a small but well- 
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formed boy, apparently not more than eight or nine years of age, 
but in reality considerably past his fourteenth year. He was 
dressed in the greasy and lowly garb of a marmiton, the lowest of 
all the culinary offices of a French house ; but there was an air of 
shrewd and malicious penetration in the boy's eyes which spoke a 
spirit well calculated to succeed in other and more dangerous em- 
ployments than the somewhat warm but innocent occupations of 
the kitchen. 

The moment that he came forth he burst into a low, disagreeable, 
half-suppressed laugh; then looked sharply and keenly round him 
as if afraid that somebody might be lingering near to mark his 
merriment. That glance, however, satisfied him that he was alone, 
and then he chuckled again and spoke to himself, seeming to en- 
joy the business in which he was engaged very highly. "Ha, ha, 
ha!" he said, "they shall see who will be marmiton much longer. 
Yon great, greasy-livered cook shall beat me no more with his 
ladle as if I were a turnspit dog. Not he! forsooth, not he. Nor 
that great wild bully Merliton kick me along the passage like a 
ball. Ay! if I was such a fool as my companion Jonah now, I 
should go and tell those scavengers of court filth what I have seen ; 
but I am no such ass as that. I'll put my money in my own sack, 
and soon see where they carry yon pretty piece of pastry. The 
king will give a rare sum for tidings of her journey ; and while 
they are all drinking and quarrelling together and letting her 
escape, I will make free with the horses in the stable, and away 
after her to give notice of her course — trust me for dodging the 
hare back to her form." 

Thus saying, the marmiton, with another of his low disagreeable 
laughs, crept quietly out by the same door through which Annette 
had made her exit, and looked shrewdly through the darkness 
after her and her companions. 

The path which they followed was, like every other path on 
earth, winding and tortuous. We have something of the serpent 
in us all, which, alas ! never allows us to go straight forward to our 
object, even if it be from one corner of a field to another. The 
marmiton, however, who knew the windings of the path by old ex- 
perience, took a shorter way through the grass; and as soon as he 
had seen Annette and her companions safely in the coach, he sprang 
with a light bound on the top of the wall, indulging in one of his 
triumphant chuckles, which it seems called the attention of the 
principal servant who attended the carriage. Running along with 
the agility of a squirrel upon the eminence which he had attained, 
the boy almost kept pace with the vehicle that bore Annette till 
he reached the end of the wall, where there appeared a low building 
with a little court and a gate leading out upon the road. This 
building was, in fact, a stable in which the gentry, whom we have 
seen revelling at the chateau, kept the horses which served to carry 
them to and fro upon their various discreditable expeditions. One 
of these horses was soon brought forth by the boy, saddled and 
equipped, and although the stirrups could not be brought up suffi- 
ciently to suit the shortness of his legs, yet he contrived to make 
himself a good seat by thrusting his feet into the leathers, and thus 
sallied forth in pursuit of the carriage. 
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For thirty miles lie kept up with it well, his weight being so 
light as in no degree to fatigue the horse. The vehicle was now 
making its way towards the Beauvoisis, having left Paris on one 
side, and following the direction of Chantilly and Clermont, and the 
hoy was obliged to slacken his pace, though not to abandon the 
pursuit. He kept the coach in view, indeed, till it reached the last 
place where it changed horses, and there suffering it to go on while 
he himself paused to give his own charger some sort of refreshment, 
he made many ingenious inquiries as to the direction which the 
carriage had taken, and who was the proprietor thereof. He soon 
discovered or suspected that the two horse-boys, who were the only 
persons up, had been instructed to mislead him : and, indeed, there 
was a jocular sort of wink of the eye while they answered his ques- 
tion, which might well create such an impression. The name that 
they gave in reply to his inquiries was evidently a false one, and 
certainly did not deceive him ; and the direction they told him the 
carriage was about to take, he concluded might be wrong also, 
though he did not feel quite so sure of that. Shrewd beyond his 
years, and experienced in every minor sort of trickery, he watched, 
as well as he could by the dim light, the countenances of those with 
whom he spoke. He judged, and judged rightly, that they sus- 
pected him of reading their replies the reverse way, and he ima- 
gined that they might therefore tell him what was right in one 
particular in order to cheat him the more surely. He resolved, 
therefore, to be upon his guard; and though he went on fast 
wherever there were no carriage paths to the right or left, he 
stopped at each turning, and examined accurately whether fresh 
traces of wheels and horses' feet were to be discovered. Thus he 
pursued his plan successfully, and did not again stop till he had 
traced the vehicle into the gates of the chateau where we have seen 
Annette take refuge. 

In the village opposite to the gates of that building, he paused 
for two or three hours in order to refresh his horse, and there, by 
inquiries, he easily ascertained what was the name of the mansion. 
Satisfied with this information, he rode slowly back on the way to 
Versailles, and presenting himself at the palace, demanded boldly 
to speak with the king. 

The Swiss to whom he addressed himself laughed him to scorn, 
saying, " Get away, you greasy rapscallion ; do you think the king 
speaks with such dirty young vagabonds as you are? AVhy, he 
would not get the smell of pots and kettles out of his nose for a 
month. Get away, get away, I tell you. I would make my cane 
fly about your shoulders, if I were not afraid that it would get be- 
fouled by such a dirty acquaintance." 

The boy was not a little disappointed, but, nevertheless, he 
was not driven to despair. Being determined to gain his point, 
perfectly unscrupulous as to means, and seeing what was the 
obstacle which lay in his way, he took himself back to Paris with- 
out delay, and there prepared to supply the means which were 
wanting, by the unceremonious sale of the horse which he had bor- 
rowed from the stables at Michy. 

In the good city of Paris, rogues of all kinds, sorts, and descrip- 
tions abound, and ever have abounded. The harvest of such gentry, 
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then, was not at all deficient at the time I speak of; and amongst 
the rest, buyers of stolen goods were never found wanting to per- 
sons who had such articles to dispose of. The horse of the marmi- 
ton was at once judged, by the man to whom he offered it, to be 
that sort of merchandize which, being somewhat dangerous to the 
traffickers therein, may be bought and sold very much below its 
real value. It was somewhat knocked up also: the saddle and 
bridle, however, were in excellent condition, and the chapman, 
being rather honest than otherwise, absolutely gave the boy one- 
fifth of what the whole was worth. With this sum, which was to 
him immense, out marmiton proceeded to the shop of a fripier, where, 
without difficulty, he obtained for himself a very smart suit which 
had once belonged to one of the royal pages of honour, who had 
outgrown it, and transmitted it to his father's valet, who sent it to 
the abode where the marmiton found it. The boy had sold the horse 
at so great a loss, both because he did not dare drive a hard bargain 
about stolen goods, and because he was utterly ignorant of the 
value of the article he had to dispose of ; but he was very nearly a 
match for the fripier, whose commodities were much more in 
his own line, and he obtained the clothes really not too dear. The 
worthy old clothesman added also a piece of advice which was 
somewhat useful to the marmiton. 

" Be advised, my good boy," he said, " and before you put on that 
suit, wash your face and hands, or your dirty face and your clean 
coat will make the people believe that you have stolen either the 
one or the other, and it cannot very well be your own counte- 
nance." 

"Well," said the boy, "I'll wash myself, if I can get water, for I 
am going to the king, and one must not go with dirty hands." 

"Going to the king, you dirty shrimp?" exclaimed the fripier; 
" what mean you by going to the king? The king will have nothing 
to say to such a turnspit dog as you!" 

"You are mistaken there, though, Master Threadbare," replied 
the marmiton; " the king will have a great deal to say to me, for I 
have got a great deal to say to him that he will give half a province 
to hear, if I judge right." 

"A secret," said the fripier, beginning to be more interested; 
"pray what is that, my boy?" 

The boy laughed in his face, replying, " You must think me soft 
enough; but if you want to tell my secret to the king before me, 
tell him that he has more rogues in Paris than he knows of, and 
put yourself at the head of the list. Ha, ha, ha!" 

He was quitting the shop with a shout of laughter, but the fri- 
pier was one of those who, having really a genius as well as a pas- 
sion for intrigue of all kinds, was immediately interested in the boy, 
both on account of the nature of his enterprise, and the talent 
which he showed for that sort of undertaking. 

" Stay, my lad, stay," he cried; " do not be too hasty. I will give 
you some advice, if you stop but for a moment, which shall cost you 
nothing if it does not succeed, and which, if you really have a secret 
worth anything, may make your fortune." 

"Ay?"" said the boy, pausing to listen; "tell me what that may 
be." 
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" Come hither," said the man, "and attend to what I have to say. 
You can never get speech of the king unless you have somebody to 
introduce you to him ; now, I will get you such an introduction, if 
you will give me a couple of louis for douceur." 

" How can you do that any more than myself?" replied the boy. 
" You are but a cleaner of used clothes, and I a cleaner of used 
plates. There is not much difference between us, for that matter; 
and I am not going to commit the sin of paying two louis for what 
God gives freely." 

" And what is that?" cried the fripier. " What is that, my young 
riddler?" 

" Why, empty air," replied the boy: "fine words, I mean, Master 
Threadbare; fat promises, and thin performances. No, no, I will 
pay nothing for that." 

" Heaven forbid that you should," answered the fripier. " Why, 
lad, you are as suspicious as a rat-catcher's dog ; but I'll show in a 
minute how I can do all that I promise to do. Tell me, my lad — 
you seem to know something of the court — who is the king's valet 
cle chambre ? Can you say ?" 

" Ay, that I can, well," replied the boy. " Many a cuff has Mas- 
ter Lebel given me in his day." 

" Right, boy, right," replied the fripier, judging from the boy's 
instant answer that he was in reality acquainted with the court. 
"Well, then, look at this letter, if you can read, and see whose 
name is signed at the bottom." 

The boy took the letter, and read it through. "Ha, ha!" he 
said; "he is coming to you to-night, and wants a hundred louis: I 
understand you now. You would have me tell my secret to him : 
is that it?" 

"No," answered the fripier; "no, no, my boy; I see you are too 
shrewd for that ; nor would I ever advise it. Master Lebel is one 
of those who will never let any one benefit by anything whereby he 
can benefit himself. No, but he may bring you to the presence of 
the king, if you really have a secret worth telling." 

" Ha, ha! this is something like, now," replied the boy. "Come, 
Master Fripier, you are likely to win your two louis ; but we must 
about the business speedily, or some one may step in before us." 

"You see," replied the fripier, "that he marks seven o'clock 
as the hour when he is to be here; so, my boy, we can do nothing 
before that. Come to me at that hour, and I will introduce you 
to him ; and then, if you do not manage matters, it is your fault, 
not mine." 

" Right," replied the boy. I wont miss my mark, depend upon it, 
but be here at seven exactly ; so now fare you well, good friend." 

"One more word before you go," replied the fripier, "which is a 
word of good counsel, too, my lad, and no offence in life to a young 
gentleman of honour, who is seeking to make his wav in the world." 

"What is it?" said the boy. "What is it?" 

"Only this," answered the fripier, "if you should by any chance 
have stolen the money as well as the secret, you had better keep 
yourself quite quiet and out of sight for the rest of the day. There 
is a good inn, not far off, round that corner there, where people lie 
snug occasionally." 
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"Oh! I never steal anything," answered the boy; "but I am 
tired, and going to sleep, so I shall be quiet enough. Good-bye, 
good-bye," and away he went. 

At the hour of seven, in the grey light, which, at that time of 
day and season of the year, pervaded the inner recesses of a Pari- 
sian shop, especially when it was situated in the far depths of the 
city, where house piled upon house, and lane jostling alley, cut oft 
great part of the rays even of the meridian sun — there sat together 
the fripier and the valet de chambre of the king, who, though calling 
himself, on all occasions, a gentleman (heaven defend us!) did not 
scruple to frequent such places as those in which we now find him. 
He might be seen, at many times, when the daylight was somewhat 
dim, entering many a low shop, prying into many a poor abode, 
and sometimes sojourning long therein, either upon his master's 
account or his own. 

His view? and occupations on many of these occasions we will 
not offend the reader by inquiring into ; suffice it to notice the per- 
sonal business which now led him to the dwelling of the fripier 
With him, as with many others in his situation, though he derivec 
large sums from the vices and follies of those upon whom he was 
dependent, the contract with their corruption induced habits o: 
expense, which often left him poor in the midst of opulence. "Wher 
he saw a king, beggared in finances, unscrupulously pillage his 
subjects to supply materials for his own gratifications, no one can 
wonder that he was inclined to pillage his king for the same pur- 
poses. Thus Master Lebel often laid his hand upon perquisites, 
his rights to which were more than doubtful, and often sent to thf 
abode of our good friend the fripier, articles which might have long 
appeared upon the king's person, or ornamented Versailles, had he 
not discovered some flaw, which, in his opinion, rendered them un- 
worthy of the royal touch. Sometimes, also, he was obliged tc 
anticipate such resources; and calculating that garments, still 
new, would wear with time, and must find their way into his hands 
he would sell the monarch's robes upon his back, and thus extract 
some gold from the close purse of the serviceable friend with whou 
he was now conversing. 

The fripier had told him of his adventure with the boy, and Lebe! 
had just laughed with a scornful sneer, at such a person as the 
other described, having anything worthy of the king's ear, when 
the marmiton himself appeared, dressed in his new plumage, and 
looking, to say sooth, both smart and graceful, though still, ol 
course, very diminutive in size, the new clothes having expanded 
his heart, without enlarging his person. 

" Good even, Monsieur Lebel," he said. " Good even to youi 
worship. I dare to say this good gentleman has told you that I 
want speech of his majesty." 

The valet de chambre stared at the boy, with as scrutinizing a 
glance as the state of the light in the shop would admit, and re- 
mained a moment or two gazing upon him intently, as if for the very 
purpose of confusing and abashing him. But the marmiton was not 
so easily put out of countenance, and he was, moreover, impressed 
with a great idea of his own importance ; an idea which, certainly, 
when it is sufficiently fixed and strong, carries us through inuu- 
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merable difficulties and dangers, in which our boat would founder, 
without the aid of that buoyant, cork-like quality, called self- 
conceit. 

"Well, Master Lebel," said the marmiton at length, "you seem 
in a contemplative mood this evening. Pray, let me know when 
you have done, and give me an answer whether you will bring me 
to speech of the king, or shall I apply to another?" 

"Bring you to speech of the king!" exclaimed Lebel. "You 
saucy Jack Snipe, I will bring you to acquaintance with a horse- 
whip. Why your face, though you have scrubbed it, is as clear 
upon my recollection, covered with grease and smoke, as if I had 
beheld it yesterday." 

"Then where did you behold it?" demanded the boy, saucily. 
" If you have seen it, you can, doubtless, tell where." 

"Do you think I recollect, by the mark, every brass pot I 
meet with?" rejoined Lebel. "But we will soon bring down your 
impudence, good youth. I pray thee, Monsieur Vingtun, send for 
an archer from the police bureau. Depend upon it, this boy has 
stolen money to buy his fine clothes. We must have him to the 
Chatelet. Do not let him get away." 

"Oh, no fear 1 , no fear!" answered the boy, whose courage and 
impudence had risen rather than decreased by food, rest, and re- 
flection. " No fear of my going, Master Lebel. Here I sit, send 
for whom you will. Only remember, that I tell you I have some- 
thing to say to the king which he would give half a province to 
hear; and as he must know the whole matter sooner or later, you 
can judge whether he will be well pleased to find that you have 
kept the tidings from him till perhaps it may be too late, and have 
also maltreated the messenger. Now send for all the archers in 
France if you will, I care not. They will bring me to the presence 
of the king, if you do not." 

There was something so cool and satisfied in the boy's whole 
tone and manner, that it was evident he at least thought his secret 
of import; and there was also something so shrewd and clever in 
his looks and words, that Lebel inferred he was not likely to make 
a bad guess of what the king would like to hear. Now the valet 
de chambre would have given half a pound of the best snuff that he 
ever took from a royal canister — and that for him would have been a 
considerable sacrifice — to learn the boy's secret, for the purpose of 
knowing whether it was really worth retailing, and of making use 
of it for his own purposes ; but the boy was evidently impenetra- 
ble ; and as the next best thing, Lebel continued to stare in his 
face, for the purpose of ascertaining where he had seen him before, 
a fact which had utterly escaped from his memory, though he was 
quite sure that the boy's face had met his eyes many a time. 

At length a sudden light seemed to strike him. "Ha!" he ex- 
claimed: "now I recollect! You are the little villain of a marmiton 
who put sugar into my basin of soup, the other day at Michy." 

"The same, Monsieur Lebel! the same!" replied the marmiton; 
"and the same whose ears you boxed for so doing." 

"Now I begin to see the whole matter," said Lebel, thought- 
fully. " So, I know your business now." 

"Ay?" said the boy, somewhat apprehensive that his secret 
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might have escaped by some other channel: "how so, I pray you, 
Monsieur Lebel?" 

"Why, simply this," replied the valet, "that the young lady— I 
mean the last that was brought to Michy — has been carried off 
from that place." 

"Phoo!" cried the boy, "you know nothing about it!" 

"I know as much as the king," replied the valet de cJtambre; 
"and, moreover, there has been a sad to-do about it this very 
morning at Versailles." 

" Well," answered the boy, in a more important tone than ever ; 
"it is in order to make the king know more than either he or you 
know, that I want to see him. If you bring me to him, I will tell 
how the whole happened, every step the girl took, where she went 
to, and where she now is." 

"If you tell that, your fortune is made," cried Lebel. "Come 
with me! come with me! and you shall be Monsieur Marmiton for 
the rest of your life?" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

When Lebel and the marmiton arrived at Versailles, it was found 
that the king was occupied, and no one dared to disturb him for 
the time. The audience, therefore, which the boy solicited was of 
necessity delayed till the following morning, and during the course 
of the whole evening he was subjected to an ordeal, after which he 
might have been considered as well qualified for admission into 
any diplomatic cabinet in Europe. The court of Savoy itself could 
not have produced any one shrewder or more skilful at detecting 
and parrying every subtle contrivance of an enemy, than the mar- 
miton proved himself to be in his conversation with Lebel. The 
latter left no means untried, either by a quiet jest, a sly question 
upon something apparently totally unconnected with the subject, 
a trap within a trap, which he fancied it entirely impossible that 
the boy could discover, or, in short, any other art whatsoever which 
the wit of man could devise to worm out of the boy his secret, for 
the purpose of making use of it himself. To his sur])rise, however, 
lie found that in this sort of mental fencing, the boy took as much 
delight as he did himself, or even more, for when he, frustrated at 
every point, suffered the subject to drop for a moment, the lad 
with a degree of malicious fun would cunningly lead the conversa- 
tion back towards the same topic, and engage the disappointed 
valet in new efforts, which were frustrated as before. The next 
object of Lebel was. to prevent the boy holding any communication 
with the other personages of the royal household, and he therefore 
kept him in his rooms all night, under strong apprehensions lest any 
one should get hold of him, and bring him without his participation 
to the royal ear. 

As early the next morning as possible, the fact of the boy's pre- 
sence at Versailles was notified to the king, and he was admitted 
to the royal chamber while Louis was dressing. He stood in one 
corner of the room, while all the pompous foolery took place which, 
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by that time, had become a rule of state at the rising of a li'rench 
monarch. Every gentleman who had a claim to hand to the king 
any part of his wardrobe was there present, the one giving Louis 
his shirt, another his waistcoat, another his stockings, and the 
whole of the undignified process being gone through with an air of 
solemn gravity as if it had been an execution. The various nobles 
gazed at the boy, from time to time, as he stood in the corner, won- 
dering what brought him there, and sometimes, misled by his gay 
apparel into a belief that he was a person of consequence, expe- 
riencing sensations of jealousy and apprehension lest this new 
claimant should take from them a part of the royal favours. 

As soon as Louis was up, and, by the different arts and appliances 
of trte day, had been made to look somewhat more king-like and 
youthful than he did at first, he turned towards a small cabinet 
which lay to the right of his bed-room, and making a sign to the 
boy, he said, "Come hither, come hither; Lebel, bring him hither. 
Give me a robe de chambre." 

He addressed one of the gentlemen who stood nearest to him, 
and who immediately took up a dressing-gown which lay at hand, 
and offered it to the monarch. At that very instant, however, ano- 
ther nobleman laid his hand upon the arm of the first, and insisted 
that it was his right to hand the dressing-gown. The first replied 
that the king had spoken to him. The one claimed by the king's 
immediate command, the other by his ancient right, and for seve- 
ral minutes the king was kept waiting; till at length he was 
obliged to decide the dispute himself, and of course gave his judg- 
ment in favour of etiquette. The person whose privilege it was 
handed him the dressing-gown, but the king, somewhat cold, and 
very impatient, forbade him to assist in putting it on, and conferred 
that honour upon the other. He then retired into the cabinet, fol- 
lowed by Lebel and the boy, and remained there for half an hour, 
with the door closed upon the whole party of attendant nobles. 

The conversation which took place between the monarch, the 
valet de chambre, and the marmiton, on every account had better not 
be transcribed, for it is well known that in his communications 
with the pitiful minions who surrounded him, and the vile instru- 
ments of his pleasure, Louis forgot both what was due to his cha- 
racter as a gentleman and his character as a king. The result, 
however, was, that at the end of the half hour, while he remained 
in the cabinet and finished there the operations of his toilet, Lebel 
and the boy issued forth and went together to a room on the ground 
floor, where a single secretary was found busily writing by himself. 
The valet de chambre leaned down beside him, saying in a low, quiet 
tone, " Be pleased, Monsieur Hastelmont, to draw up an order for 
the liberation of Monsieur le Baron de Cajare, and carry it up for 
the king's signature; after which you will have the kindness to put 
this young gentleman upon the king's household book, as one of 
the pages of the ante-chamber, with a pension of eight hundred 
livres." 

The secretary looked round to the boy, and, perfectly ignorant 
of his previous condition, said in a quiet tone, " Will you have the 
goodness, sir, to tell me your Christian and surname?" 

" My name is Julien Beaufils," replied the boy, and the secretary 
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made a note thereof, with the directions which Lebel had given 
him. 

" Now, sir," said Lebel, speaking to the boy in the same tone as 
the secretary had assumed, "if you will go to my room I will join 
you in a minute or two, and we will have breakfast before you set 
out." 

The boy went away without reply, and the moment his back was 
turned, the secretary inquired of Lebel, with somewhat of a grin, 
" Who have you got there, mon cher?" 

" The devil himself for cunning," replied Lebel. " I believe he 
has done more for himself with the king in half an hour than many 
another man would do in a lifetime. I have never seen his equal 
in impudence, shrewdness, and hypocrisy." 

"Not when you looked in the glass, Lebel?" replied the secre- 
tary, with a laugh. " You have done well for yourself, I fancy, too." 

"Not I," answered Lebel: "but he is beyond any of us. Why, 
the day before yesterday, he was a marmiton at Michy! However, 
Monsieur Hastelmont, be so kind as to make out those orders, and 
draw also an order for fifty crowns for me." 

•'Nonsense, Lebel," replied the secretary; "you know very well 
I cannot do that without the king's commands." 

"The king intends it, indeed," replied Lebel: "you may ask 
him, if you doubt me ;" and thus saying, he went away in another 
direction. In a moment or two after, he was speaking to the cap- 
tain of the guard — one of the officers of the old regime, indeed, but 
one whose humble devotion towards his sovereign was elevated by 
none of those high and chivalrous feelings which were at one time 
characteristic of the French nobility. The officer in question laid 
his hnnd upon his heart, shrugged up his shoulders, declared him- 
self ready to obey his monarch's orders to the death, and imme- 
diately gave some commands to one of his inferiors in grade. 

After his brief conversation with the captain of the guard, Lebel 
returned somewhat slowly towards the royal cabinet, where he 
found Louis, freed from the importunate presence of his cour- 
tiers, and conversing with the secretary we have mentioned, alone. 

"How is this, Lebel-j how is this?" exclaimed the king: "how 
came you to tell Monsieur Hastelmont to give you fifty crowns?" 

"I thought, sire," replied Lebel, with a low bow andagrave air, 
"that your majesty intended it." 

"Why" exclaimed the king-, "I never said any such thing!" 

"No, sire," replied Lebel, with another low bow; "but I thought 
your majesty had forgot to say it. I was quite sure that the 
greatest and most generous monarch on earth would never give a 
boy a place and a pension because he had brought a piece of news 
which I would have discovered by other means in a few hours, and 
never give his poor servant Lebel a reward of fifty crowns for 
finding out the boy, and thus, in fact, gaining the information in 
the first place." 

Louis had at first looked angry, but he laughed before the man 
concluded, saying, "Write the order, Hastelmont, write the order! 
Such a piece of impudence is worthy fifty crowns, for once in a 
way. Only take care that it be not repeated, Lebel, or you may 
chance to find 3'ourself in the Chatelet some day." 
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"Any place to which your majesty might please to send me," re- 
plied Lebel, with a profound inclination of the head and turn up oi 
the eyes, "would be cheered and brightened by the knowledge that 
I am obeying your will." 

"We need not pursue any further the conversation that took place 
between the king and his valet de chambre, which to speak the 
truth, speedily assumed a somewhat profane character. Ere it 
had gone far, however, one of the ministers was announced, and 
Lebel left his sovereign and went to breakfast with the page. The 
latter, however, was speedily summoned to lead the way at the 
head of a small party of cavalry, whose orders were to search for 
and bring into the presence of the king, Mademoiselle de St. Mo- 
rin, upon the pretext of hearing her statement in regard to the 
illegal proceedings, as the order termed them, by which she had 
lately suffered. This excuse, which had been suggested by Lebel, 
was very specious, and one easily managed, for the king well 
knew that he could stop such inquiry at whatsover moment 
he thought fit, and that his was one of those cases, where, to 
use the expression of the law, he could take advantage of his own 
wrong. 

For a time, however, he was destined to be disappointed. The 
soldiery proceeded on their course, and the boy, who had taken 
care to mark every stick and stone between the chateau of Argen- 
cerre and Paris, led them, without a fault, to the very gates of that 
mansion. All was quiet within, however, and the windows in the 
front of the house were closed. The court-yards were empty, and 
the officer, beginning to suspect that the boy had deceived them, 
threatened him highly with his own indignation and the king's, as 
a preparative to something worse. The court-yard and the stables 
were found quite empty; and again and again the officer rang 
alternately the great bell which hung at the front of the chateau, 
and the little bell which hung at the back. 

At length, as he was dropping the latter instrument of noise 
from his hand, in despair of making anybody hear, he saw through 
one of the large grated windows which flanked each side of the 
back entrance, and had no shutters, something very like a human 
form crossing the hall within, and he accordingly addressed himself 
again to the bell with redoubled vehemence. The sound produced 
no effect, however, and he then seized upon the handle of the door, 
resolved to pull or knock it down, and to accomplish an entrance 
by some means. The door, however, yielded to his hand at once, 
and he now found that if he had applied for admittance in that 
manner at first, it would certainly not have been refused to him, 
the lock being merely upon the latch. 

The moment he entered, he looked furiously round for the dar- 
ing person who had neglected to attend to his repeated applica- 
tions, and he beheld an old woman in a brown stuff gown, tucked 
through her pocket-hole so as to show a green calimanco petticoat 
underneath. She was in the very act of looking into a closet in 
the wall, and throwing out upon the floor of the passage sundry 
little articles of household gear, such as brushes and dusters ; and 
the coolness and deliberation with which she proceeded enraged 
the officer to such a degree that he felt a strong inclination to run 
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her through the body with his sword. He contented himself, how- 
ever, with seizing her by the arm and shaking her violently, ask- 
ing her how she dared to behave in such a manner to an officer of 
the royal guard. 

"Yes, sir, yes," replied the old woman, looking calmly in his 
face. "Yes, sir, very! I am glad your honour thinks so. Every- 
body says the same." 

"Says what? you old fool," exclaimed the officer; "says that 
you are mad or stupid ?" 

"Ay, terrible, indeed, sir," replied the ancient dame; "you are 
very good to say so. I have been so ever since I had the small- 
pox, in the year 1701. I was just eleven years old then, and I 
have not heard a word since, that is to say, distinctly. This is my 
best ear, and if you speak low, I can hear on that side sometimes ; 
but this is one of my bad days, when I have such noises in my 
head as if all the bells in the village were ringing." 

The officer thought that she might well have fancied all the bells 
in the village were ringing; but seeing that it was perfectly in vain 
to attempt to make the old woman hear, he proceeded without 
further question to search the house, much to the astonishment, it 
seemed, of the good dame, who remonstrated strenuously, but to 
no effect. 

Not a room in the chateau was left unexamined; but, neverthe- 
less, nothing was discovered which could lead any one to suppose, 
for a moment, that the place had been inhabited for many months, 
if not years. There was a look of dry and dusty solitude about it 
which was very convincing, and the officer suspected strongly that 
the boy had misled him, and deceived the king. In this opinion he 
was confirmed on going forth again from the house. He then en- 
countered a little knot of villagers, who had been gathered together 
by curiosity, on the unusual appearance of soldiery, and asked 
them, where was the family belonging to the chateau? 

" Why, bless you, monseigneur," replied one of the peasants, 
"the chateau has not been inhabited for these many years; not 
since my old lord died." 

"Now, you young scoundrel," cried the officer, turning to the 
marmiton, "what do you say to this? Have you or have you not 
been deceiving us?" 

"Deceiving you!" said the boy, with a laugh; "I should get very 
little by that ! But I will show you something in a minute which 
will prove whether I have been deceiving you or not. Look at the 
marks of the wheels going into the gateway! Look where they 
have cut the grass in the court-yard. Now, ask Jean Bonhomme 
there, whether he has been cheating you or not ; and whether there 
were not people in the chateau all yesterday?" 

"No," answered the peasant who had spoken before, and who had 
heard what the boy said ; " there was nobody in the chateau yester- 
day but old Jeannotte, for I took her up some bundles of sticks, 
myself, at twelve o'clock in the day. The boy's a liar!" 

"So think I," replied the officer; and poor Julien Beaufils was 
very likely to go home with a bad reputation, and lose more by a 
mistake than he had gained by his wit, when one of the women 
interposed, saying — 
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"Ay, but you dwell a good way off, Paul ; and I, who live by the 
road, heard a desperate galloping the night before last, and car- 
riage wheels and all, as if the king were going by." 

"And I," said a little boy, "saw the back court filled with men 
and horses!" Another of the party was soon found, who declared 
that she had seen a large train set out from the chateau about ten 
o'clock on the preceding day, when all the inhabitants of the ham- 
let were at a distance, in the fields, doing their autumnal work, 
she herself having come home to prepare her father's dinner. 

Nothing more, however, could be learnt. No one could tell 
which direction the party, who had made this brief visit to the 
chateau, had taken on quitting it ; and, after some further inqui- 
ries, the officer, beginning to find that the hour of dinner was 
passed, left one of his men to pursue the investigation, and turned 
his steps back towards Versailles. The march was considered too 
far to be accomplished that day, and it was, consequently, well 
nigh ten o'clock on the following morning, before the marmiton and 
his companions reached the royal presence. 

The boy immediately found his way to the apartments of the 
king's valet, and entered the room without ceremony. He found 
Monsieur Lebel occupied, however, with two personages who were 
evidently worthy of some remark. The one was a gentleman of 
good mein, graceful exterior, handsome dress and person, but 
withal, possessing, in the highest degree, that indescribable air of 
supercilious licentiousness, which particularly characterized the 
courtiers of Louis XV. He looked, in short, as if he scorned every- 
thing, even to himself; and he certainly did scorn all things con- 
nected with honourable and virtuous feeling. He was sitting in a 
chair, tapping his shoe with his cane, and saying to Lebel, who 
stood beside him, "I really do not see, Lebel, what difference 
grades make in any act. There are only two entities in the world : 
pleasure and pain; and one thing that gives us pleasure is just 
as good as another ; everything that gives us pain, bad alike." 

So spoke the Count Jean du Barry, one of the least virtuous of 
the licentious court of Louis, where almost all were vicious. We 
shall not pause upon Lebel's reply to this exposition of the count's 
views, but turn rather to the other person that the room con- 
tained, whom we shall probably never have to mention again. 

She was a young woman, dressed with great elegance and taste, 
though not with richness; but the extraordinary personal attrac- 
tions, which she certainly did possess, were displayed in not a very 
decent manner. Hers was beauty, however, of a style which is the 
least of all others beautiful; for, although all the forms were fine 
and the colouring magnificent, though there was grace as well as 
symmetry, yet the expression, not only of the face, but of the 
whole figure, not of one individual feature or another, but of every 
feature and every limb — was of a painfully voluptuous kind. She 
might have afforded an excellent representative of the earthly 
Aphrodite, but never could have been mistaken for the heavenly 
one. Such was the person who, at that time, bore the name of 
Mademoiselle Lange, but who afterwards ruled France by her 
power over the weaknesses of a libertine king, under the name of 
Madame du Barry. 
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As soon as Lebel saw the boy, he exclaimed, aloud, "Have you 
found her?" 

"No," answered the boy; "as I told you we should be, we were 
too late, and we have not found her." 

"Never mind," replied Lebel, "I think we can do without her." 



CHAPTER XXXH. 

"Although they be a pack of rash and low-minded villains," said 
the king, speaking to Lebel, "we must not suffer them, on that ac- 
count, to be punished for doing our will. You are sure that none 
of them compromised our name in the matter?" 

"Quite sure," answered LeBel; "I have Monsieur Morin's word 
for it, sire ; though he says, and so say the rest of the police, that 
there was not one of them who would have failed to plead your 
majesty's orders, if they had not been stopped, and that the Baron 
de Cajare actually did so." 

So far, Lebel thought himself obliged to report Pierre Morin's 
speech truly ; for he had a certain dread of the commissary of 
police, of his keenness and his power, which made him afraid of 
saying anything actually untrue of him, or of concealing anything 
from the king which Morin directed him to communicate. That 
dread, however, like every other kind of fear, was not a little 
mingled with dislike, and he lost no opportunity of saying, every 
now and then, a word or two which he thought might injure the good 
officer in the opinion of the king. Louis, however, notwithstand- 
ing all his vices and his many weaknesses, had good sense enough 
to know those who served him well and zealously; nor would any 
slight cause induce him to withdraw his favour from persons who 
showed honesty and wisdom in his service. He was pleased with 
every appearance of devotion to himself, whether it took the form 
of depraved subserviency to his will, or any courtly shape of res- 
pect ; but he would often bear opposition, and even rudeness, with 
the utmost patience, if it were proved to proceed from disinterested 
motives, and from a real zeal for his good, or that of the country. 

This peculiarity of his character was strongly shown in the pre- 
sent instance; for as soon as the valet de chambre had done justice 
to the words of Pierre Morin, he went on in the true spirit of his 
class, to do the commissary as much disservice as it was possible. 

"Indeed, sire," he continued, "I cannot help thinking that Mon- 
sieur Morin must have a great animosity towards Monsieur de 
Cajare, from the way he spoke of him." 

"Indeed," said the king; "do you know any cause he has for 
disliking Monsieur de Cajare?" 

"Not exactly," replied Lebel; "but, of course, it is very easy, 
your majesty, to see when a man hates another, by the way he 
speaks of him. He said that Monsieur de Cajare was a dangerous 
man to trust, for that, whatever he did, he always had his own in- 
terest in view; and, in short, he seemed to think very ill of him 
indeed, and not to conceal it." 

"That may very well be, Lebel," replied the king, "without his 
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acting with any degree of malice or animosity. I may think you 
a vast scoundrel, Lebel, and not hate you either." 

"Your majesty's too good," said Lebel, bowing down to the very 
ground, as if the king had paid Mm a high compliment; "but yet, 
sire, it was surely very saucy of this Monsieur Morin to go to 
Michy at all. What business had he there?" 

"You do not understand what you are talking about, Lebel," re- 
plied the king: "these men chose to play the fool, and to pass them- 
selves off for police when they had no occasion to do so, and which, 
moreover is quite against the law and my pleasure. Morin asked 
Monsieur de Choiseul if they had authority, and finding they had 
none, he of course proceeded to arrest them. He went a little be- 
yond what was right, perhaps, in regard to Monsieur de Cajare, 
but still that person was very imprudent; and we have proof 
positive that he was inclined to betray the trust reposed in him." 

"Well, your majesty," replied Lebel, "I have nothing to say 
against Monsieur Morin, of course; but I cannot help thinking that 
he did not act with due respect." 

"Hush, hush!" replied the king, "say no more upon the subject: 
I have not a more faithful servant in this realm than that same 
Pierre Morin, and since he has been at the head of that office, an 
immense improvement has taken place in the police. Let the men 
be set free from the Chatelet, and see that the order I gave for 
Monsieur de Cajare not to present himself at Versailles, till further 
orders, be properly notified to him. I would have all who have 
been employed in this business be warned to be careful, if they 
would not find their way into prison again." 

The orders of the king were duly obeyed. Notice was given to 
Pierre Morin to set free all the persons who had been taken at the 
chateau of Michy; and, summoning them one by one to his pre- 
sence at his own bureau, he gave them a careful admonition as to 
a discreet use of any secrets that they possessed, and in regard to 
their future conduct in their various avocations. Pierre Jean was 
the last whom he thought fit to speak with, but not even the Cha- 
telet had been able to diminish, by a shade, the brazen impudence 
of Pierre Jean. 

"My dear friend and counseller," he replied to the warnings of 
Pierre Morin, "it is all of no use ; I could not be an honest man if I 
would : nature is against me ; I was born to roguery as my inheritance ; 
and I do declare that I have often tried very hard to behave like 
an honest man, without being able. Why, in this very business 
that I was put in here for, I vow, that twenty times, when I looked 
at the girl, and she said a kind word to me, I was tempted to give 
her a hint of the whole matter ; but then Satan himself, or some of 
his imps, always whispered in my ears in the most insinuating tone 
possible, 'Two hundred louis, and all expenses paid.' It was not 
possible to resist that, you know." 

"Hardly, indeed," replied Pierre Morin; "especially as, I sup- 
pose, my good friend, you expected protection even if you were 
caught." 

"No, no, no!" replied Pierre Jean: "do not do justice to my 
prudence at the expense of my wit ; I never expected protection at 
all. If it had been a shopkeeper or a poor man that had employed 
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me, I might have expected something of the kind; but the higher 
the person the less the security. No, no, no! Solomon, or some 
of those great people wrote, ' put not your faith in princes ;' and he 
who said so knew more of his own race than most people do of 
their kidney." g 

"Well, Master Pierre TFean," replied Morin, "all I have to tell 
you is this, if I catch you at any such tricks again, especially with 
regard to this same lady, I shall deal with you in a different way 
from what I have done at present ; for instead of arresting you for 
a minor offence, I shall have you apprehended for that business on 
the other side of the Seine, where robbery and an attempt to mur- 
der were in question; then we should see you swinging in the 
Greve to a certainty, you know." 

"No, no, you would not do that," replied Pierre Jean; "I know 
you better, Monsieur Morin." 

"And why not?" replied Pierre Morin. "You are deceiving 
yourself altogether. I will do it, as I live." 

"No, no," answered the man; "but I will tell you why not. 
First, because you know that I never wanted to murder the man, 
or tried to murder him ; and next, because you would never have 
a hand in hanging one of the oldest friends and acquaintances you 
have in the world." 

"Friends and acquaintances!" said Pierre Morin, gazing at the 
man steadfastly; "what do you mean, sir? — take care what you 
say." 

"Ay, ay," replied Pierre Jean; "twenty years does make a dif- 
ference, and fortune changes favours ; but I knew you well enough 
when I was shop-boy to old Fiteau the goldsmith. Ay, and I 
could tell you something more about that business if I liked — 
something that might astonish you to hear." 

Whatever might be the feelings of Pierre Morin — whether he 
had or had not previously recognised Fiteau's ci-devant shop-boy 
— cannot be told, but he had by this time learnt to conceal all emo- 
tions, and not the slightest trace of any such thing as surprise 
could be detected on his countenance. 

"I wonder, Master Pierre Jean," he said, "that you, who have 
been so long trading amongst the sharp people of Paris, do not 
know that there is nothing at all takes place which we are not 
aware of here. For yourself, I will give you your own history in 
two minutes, if you like to hear it. Here," he cried aloud to one 
of the clerks within, "give me folio five hundred, letter P. J." 

As soon as the huge volume-was brought to him, he turned to 
the words Pierre Jean, and that worthy beheld two or three long 
columns filled with his own good acts and deeds. 

"Ay," continued Pierre Morin, as he read over the first part, "I 
see what you tell me is true, though I never looked to that part of 
your story before. You were shop-boy to Fiteau at the time he 
was murdered, and were strongly suspected, I find, of having pur- 
loined some of the articles you were sent out to deliver." 

"Upon my honour," cried Pierre Jean, "I never stole a thing for 
three years after that." 

"That is to your credit," replied Pierre Morin; "you caught the 
vice in the army, I suppose; for here I find you were drummed 
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out of the tenth regiment, and then again you were confined for 
three months for swindling, and then were charged with robbing 
the royal courier, for which Corvant was hanged, and then " 

"Ah, Monsieur Morin!" cried Pierre Jean, "stop, in pity's name! 
I see there is no biography like that of the police office." 

Pierre Morin smiled, and, pointing to the end of the voluminous 
article headed "Pierre Jean," he showed him a long line of small 
crosses made in red ink, and asked — "Do you understand what 
that means, my good friend?" 

"No, sir," replied Pierre Jean, who by this time was very much 
inclined to call him monseigneur; "pray what may be the inter- 
pretation thereof?" 

"One, two, three, four, five, six, seven," said Pierre Morin, 
counting the crosses, "that means hangable upon seven counts! 
But come, come, Master Pierre Jean, don't be down-hearted, there 
are one or two others that have got more crosses than you have. 
Why, the fellow I had executed on Wednesday week had ten, 
and you may escape yet, if you choose to make yourself service- 
able, keep yourself quiet, and above all things hold your tongue 
when you are told not to speak." 

"Oh!" cried Pierre Jean, "I will be as silent as the grave; my 
tongue shall never carry me to the gallows, if I can help it." 

"No," replied Morin, "but you must always tell me what I want 
to know." 

"Oh! I am ever at your honour's feet," replied Pierre Jean. 

"Well, then," continued Monsieur Morin, "be so good as to tell 
me now what it was you said would surprise me." 

"I don't think now," replied Pierre Jean, "that anything would 
surprise you; but what I meant was, that on that night when 
Fiteau was murdered, I saw three men instead of two coming down 
the street. Two of them were those who were broke on the wheel ; 
but there was a third, who is still living, for I saw him not many 
days ago. 

Still Pierre Morin showed no sign of astonishment. "Did you 
speak to him?" he demanded. 

"Oh! not I," answered Pierre Jean; "he is a great man now-a- 
days, and was going into the court when I saw him." 

"You were wise," replied the commissary, "and will be still 
wiser, if you hold your tongue about the matter to every one." 

"Oh! that I will," answered Pierre Jean. "I never thought of 
mentioning it : one hawk does not kill another, you know ; but I 
did think that I might make use of the secret some time, for I was 
just then going down to Castelneau; and I fancied if I were 
caught, and they tried to- punish me, I would stop them by threat- 
ening to tell what I knew." 

"You would only have got yourself hanged," replied Pierre 
Morin, "and done him no harm." 

"Ay, how so?" demanded Pierre Jean, with some surprise. 

" Because," replied Pierre Morin, " when a scoundrel accuses a 
gentleman, he m'ust either prove his accusation or prove his ho- 
nesty ; now I take it, Master Pierre Jean, that you could neither do 
the one nor the other. There was no word but your own for the 
matter, and you know well what your word is worth in any court 
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throughout France. Be a wise man, Monsieur Pierre Jean, and do 
not meddle with hot pitch without a long spoon." 

" I never thought of doing anything but frightening him," re- 
plied Pierre Jean; "and as to the long spoon, I do not know where 
that is to come from." 

"ISfor I either," replied Pierre Morin, "unless I give you one; 
but go along just now. You are free, you know, for the time being; 
you may be safe enough if you like ; but if you interfere with, things 
that don't concern you, you will have a hempen cravat before the 
week is out." 

" I will take care, I will take care," replied Pierre Jean, who, tc 
say the truth, had been a good deal more frightened by the conver- 
sation of the commissary than ever he had been in his life before, 
and with a very low reverence, he quitted the room, and was suf- 
fered to issue forth at liberty. 

The next person who appeared before the commissary was intro- 
duced with some sort of secresy, having been led from a back door 
which opened into a distant street, through various long and tortu- 
ous passages, to the office of Pierre Morin. He was a dark coffee- 
coloured man, with hair frizzed and powdered, sharp, keen, grey 
eyes, a skin somewhat marked with the small-pox ; a waistcoat of 
very gay embroidery, and a snuff-coloured coat, with plain buttons. 
He bowed reverently before Pierre Morin, while the latter, as had 
become somewhat customary with him, looked at his visitor from 
head to foot for a moment or two, without uttering a syllable. At 
length the commissary opened his lips, saying, " You are the valet 
of Monsieur de Cajare." 

The man laid his hand upon his heart and bowed to the ground, 
shrugging up his shoulders till they almost contrived to swallow up 
his head between them. " You have received the message I sent 
you," continued Pierre Morin; the man bowed again; "and are 
willing to agree to the terms," added the officer of police, liking 
him all the better for his taciturnity. 

The man, in reply, gave the same kind of affirmation; and, look- 
ing upon that bow as a part of the sentence, he connected it with 
what was to follow by a conjunction, saying, " But I fear I cannot 
do so much as you expect." 

"Why not?" rejoined Pierre Morin. "You would say that the 
baron is not communicative; that he docs not talk to you as some 
gentlemen do to their valets ; that he keeps his secrets to himself. 
I know all that already, my good friend. But what you have to 
do is this : to report regularly, twice or three times a-day, every- 
thing that you see yourself, everything that you hear from your 
fellow-servants, where the baron breakfasts, dines, and sleeps, who 
are his companions, what he loses or wins at play, and, in short, 
every particular that you have to tell, with all that you suspect; 
and leave us to do the rest. But you must never confound suspi- 
cions with facts." 

"I will do all that you tell me, sir," replied the man; "and no- 
thing you tell me not." 

" Is the baron yet free?" demanded Pierre Morin. 

"He is free, has dressed himself, and, when I came away, was 
talking with his sister," said the valet. 
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"Where does he go to-night?" demanded Pierre Morin. 

" He goes to play at piquet," the servant answered, " with the 
Count de Royan and the Abbe de Verdun." 

"He will lose money to them," rejoined Pierre Morin. 

" I don't know, sir," replied the valet ; " he is improved lately." 

"But he is not equal to them," said Pierre Morin; "let me know 
what he loses, if you can find out." 

The man promised to obey him; and all this matter being settled, 
the valet was suffered to depart, and Pierre Morin turned to other 
business. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

It is now high time to turn to Annette de St. Morin ; but still we 
need not pause upon all that took place at the chateau to which she 
had been conveyed, before she again left it, from an apprehension 
which, as we have seen, was very just, that the course of her jour- 
ney had been watched, and that means would be taken to pursue 
and bring her back to Michy. 

It was in a small plain chaise de poste, then, with none but one 
servant on the outside thereof, and containing within no one but 
Annette herself and the lady whom she only knew by the name of 
Louise, that Mademoiselle de St. Morin was pursuing her journey, 
through some woods which lie in the neighbourhood of Chartres. 
Donnine, Annette's maid, and another woman servant, with two of 
the men, had been sent upon another road nearly parallel, and were 
ordered to direct their course every day towards the same point as 
the chaise de poste. Two servants on horseback followed the car- 
riage at the distance of about three miles, and another mounted 
attendant preceded it by nearly an hour's journey. Thus many 
precautions were taken; but these were not all; for the lady, in 
speaking with Annette during their first day's expedition, endea- 
voured to remove all anxiety from her mind by saying, " Fear not, 
my sweet child, fear not ; we have a good friend actively employed 
in our service, who has greater means than any other man in 
France of baffling our pursuers, and misleading them as to our 
course." 

The journey of the first and second day passed over quietly, and 
Annette's fears began to subside, and her heart to beat less timidly 
at every sound she heard, and every new face that she beheld upon 
the road. Her companion was all tenderness and kindness ; but, 
even had she been less so, there was something in her very counte- 
nance, in the tone of her voice, in the expression of her eyes, which 
would have made Annette's bosom warm towards her, and taught 
her to trust and to confide. But in the long and thoughtful con- 
versations which took place now as they sat side by side, in the oc- 
casional outbursts of feeling which poured forth from the lady's 
heart, in the deep and solemn comments which from time to time 
found their way to her lips upon the manifold subjects that they 
discussed — comments breathing of deep, long, earnest thought upon 
all the great and important points of human life, and man's strange 
destiny — in all these things Annette found fresh cause, every hour, 
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to admire and love the fair being with whom she was brought into 
such close communion. There was an interest, too, in the very 
mystery of their mutual connexion; a warm and thrilling interest, 
which made Annette feel differently towards her and any other 
human being. The very questions that she asked her own heart 
concerning that connexion, awoke all the tenderness and sweetest 
sympathies of our nature in favour of the stranger. 

"What," Annette would ask herself, "what could be the mean- 
ing of that long, earnest, tender gaze with which the lady regarded 
her from time to time? What the secret emotions, which caused 
the tears suddenly to rise into her eyes ? What the warm and 
overpowering feeling which every now and then would make the 
lady cast her arm around her, and press a kiss upon her cheek and 
brow?" 

Sometimes she would think that some of the nearest and dearest 
ties must exist between them ; and her own heart beat at the idea 
with sensations nigh akin to ecstasy. But the sweetest of all the 
dreams — a dream which was nourished by the lady frequently cal- 
ling her "my child" — was soon dispelled. Not only was there no 
ring upon the finger — for that in France and in those times might 
very well take place even in the case of a married woman — but the 
servants from time to time called her mademoiselle, a token which 
was not to be mistaken. What, then, could be the tie between 
them? for tie there evidently was. What could be the motive of 
all that lady's conduct? What the deep, heartfelt interest which 
was the secret of the whole? 

Such inquiries set Annette's fancy roving through tracts which 
she had never ventured upon before. Up to that period she had 
asked herself but few, if any, questions concerning her previous 
history ; she had rarely demanded, even of herself, who were her 
parents ; she had never thought of why and how she had been left 
an orphan in the world, without any kindred tie that she perceived 
around her. This indifference, indeed, proceeded from no degree 
of apathy; but none of the circumstances in which she was placed 
had tended to awaken such thoughts. The love of the Abbe Count 
do Castelneau seemed fully to supply that of a parent ; and in the 
secluded life which she had led, no events had hitherto occurred 
to conduct imagination on the path of inquiry. Had the child 
which the abbe had adopted been a boy, the case, of course, would 
have been very different. At each step, then, in life, some circum- 
stance would have occurred to excite investigation. The prattle 
and inquiries of school-fellows, the companions of the camp or the 
field, the continual sight of all the ties of the world, the affection 
seen in other families, and kindnesses required and received by the 
individual, would all have made him ask long, long before, "Who, 
who, and what am I? — where are all the dear relationships, the 
sweet bonds which surround our childhood and our youth? — where 
are the kindred faces and the kindred names? — where the father's 
hand to guide and to protect? — where the mother's care to watch, 
to comfort, and to soothe? — where are the brothers, the sisters, the 
relations, the family friends, the sweet ancestral home, and all the 
bright associations of the past linked with the present? Such 
questions would have suggested themselves at every turn to the 
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mind of the boy or the man ; but woman's nature is to concentrate 
her affections within a smaller circle; to pour them more intensely 
upon fewer objects; to give all lesser ties a lesser hold, and to be 
satisfied with limits that will not satisfy man. 

Thus had Annette's life proceeded, contented with that which 
was, without looking into that which might be. A father's kind- 
ness could not exceed that of the Count de Castelneau, and she 
was satisfied with that love, without feeling a craving for more. 
She saw no happy homes around her, or but few, and those among 
the lower classes ; and she was too little conversant with the joys 
of kindred to think thereof, except when her attention was forced 
towards them. Once awakened, however, the whole tender and 
deep emotions of her heart, a heart well calculated to entertain 
every affection in its most ardent and lasting form, prompted her 
to inquire, " Where was the family from which she had a right to 
expect such feelings as those which the lady evinced towards her?" 
and often as they went she would fall into deep reveries, from 
which she was only roused by some new caress, which seemed to 
speak that the subject of her thoughts was comprehended. 

Still, however, the lady not only gave no explanation herself, but 
when Annette approached the topic of the kindness which she had 
shown her, and the interest she took in her, her reply was always 
turned in such a way as to intimate that all further inquiry 
at that time would be painful to her. On other points, however, 
she spoke much more frankly, telling her fair companion in 
what direction her apprehensions had pointed, and explaining 
to her, as far as such a thing could be explained to the ears 
of purity and innocence, the character of the king, and the in- 
famous acts which were, from time to time, perpetrated in France, 
for the gratification of his licentiousness. The fears of Annette, 
indeed, had not before assumed any distinct and tangible form ; 
and even now, though they took a definite direction, she shrunk 
from hearing more, and speedily, on her part, changed the conver- 
sation to subjects which certainly affected her actual situation less, 
but which were also less painful to her ear. 

In this manner, as I have said, passed two days ; and the even- 
ing of the second was coming rapidly on, when the carriage, mak- 
ing its way through the wood, not many leagues from Chartres, 
was suddenly stopped, and nearly overturned, by the fore axle 
breaking, and one of the wheels coming off. The country around, 
though beautiful, presented not the slightest appearance of a 
human habitation, and the embarrassment of the whole party was 
now extreme. No chance existed, the driver said, of finding any 
one capable of repairing the damage within the precincts of the 
forest, and it extended for at least two leagues farther. 

After all the manifold consultations which generally follow such 
accidents, it was at length determined that the two ladies should 
set out with the coachman, as he knew the road better than the 
other servant, who was to remain in charge of the vehicle, and that, 
they should proceed on the road to Chartres, until they met with 
some habitation, where they could either find shelter for an hour 
or two, till the carriage could be repaired, or lodging for the night. 

The road was sandy and difficult ; and although the soft, calm, 

N 
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yellow light of the autumnal evening rested beautifully upon the 
mossy banks and silvery roots of the old beech trees, though many 
a picturesque and enticing spot presented itself for repose, yet 
Annette and the lady hastened on, for both had by this time known 
enough of danger and sorrow to feel apprehension, even when no 
actual peril appeared. Not more than an hour of daylight could be 
reckoned upon ; and Annette strove to make herself believe that, 
on a road so near a large city, and in a royal forest, one might 
wander safely long after the great luminary himself had sunk to 
repose ; yet still she gazed eagerly forward at every turn of the 
road, in hopes of seeing some house or cottage where shelter could 
be obtained before the last look of the sun was withdrawn from 
the earth. 

Both the lady and Annette were somewhat fatigued from the 
wearying effect of agitation, and from several days of hurried tra- 
velling, which, at that time, was by no means so easy a process in 
France as at present, and the act of walking through the loose 
sand, or over the rough gravel of a forest road, soon tired them still 
more ; so that it was with feelings of great delight, on every account, 
that at length the young lady exclaimed, "There is a house!" 

As they approached nearer, they saw that it was not only a hu- 
man habitation, but one of some size; and by the tall pole and 
garland before the door, it appeared to be a house of public enter- 
tainment. All was calm and silent, too, about the place, which 
pleased Annette the more, as it was not to be expected that the 
company, if there had been any, in a cabaret in the forest, would 
be very choice or agreeable; and the profound stillness of the 
whole scene, the sweet, low sunshine pouring over the open, sandy 
space before the house, and shining in at a door where sat a 
drowsy cat, enjoying the last rays, afforded a promise of tranquil- 
lity which was very soothing. 

Advancing together, then, with their apprehensions of a long 
walk through the wood by night now dispelled, the two ladies en- 
tered the door of the little inn. They found the interior less in- 
viting than the outside, indeed, for the first room that presented 
itself was the ancient well-smoked kitchen, at the further side of 
which, with her back towards them, was an old woman, busily 
engaged in cooking. She was not very cleanly in her apparel, and 
by her side was a girl of about ten years old, still less neat. The 
face of the latter was turned towards the visitors as they entered, 
and presented a sadly unwashed aspect, while a fearful squint in 
the left eye gave a disagreeable expression to features which might 
otherwise have been pretty. 

"Oh, dame!" exclaimed the girl, as she saw the two strangers, 
"here are ladies, and one has got " 

But the old woman stopped the girl from announcing what part 
of the ladies' apparel excited her admiration, by turning round and 
giving her a push which drove her against the side of the chimney ; 
and then, advancing towards Annette and her fair companion, she 
asked in a civil tone what she could do to serve them. 

Their situation was speedily explained, and the good woman then 
informed them that about four miles farther on there was another 
house, where there was a blacksmith's shop. Somebody would be 
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found there, she said, who could immediately repair the carriage : 
but at the same time that she offered the assistance of her little 
girl to show the coachman the way to the next carrefour, from 
which place the road was direct, she expressed a hope that the 
ladies would stay at her poor house all night, as it would take a 
long time to mend a broken axle, and the distance to Chartres was 
nearly twelve miles. The countenance of the old woman was not 
very much more prepossessing than that of her daughter, or grand- 
daughter, whichever she was; and Annette felt a strange reluc- 
tance to remain in the place of shelter which they had now found. 
She argued down her prejudices, however, and said nothing in 
opposition to the proposal, though her companion turned to her with 
an inquiring look. 

"We have better and cleaner rooms up stairs, madam," said the 
woman, seeming to divine at once part of the objections which 
might suggest themselves to the minds of her guests against re- 
maining; "and everything is quite clean and nice there. I will 
get you a good supper ready in a minute, too, and I'll warrant you 
will be very comfortable." 

The lady, without further question, agreed to stay, and the 
coachman was immediately sent off with the little girl. Before the 
latter took her departure, however, the old woman gave her various 
directions, some of which were in a low and indistinct tone, while 
others, Annette could not but think, were spoken with affected loud- 
ness. Notwithstanding all that she could do to combat apprehen- 
sion, she did not feel at all easy on seeing the man depart. 

She remained below thinking over her situation, and looking out 
upon the placid forest scene sleeping in the evening sunshine, 
while her fair companion, Louise, went up with the old woman to 
look at the rooms, the superior neatness of which she had boasted. 
As Annette paused and gazed forth, a tall deer bounded across, 
and took its way down the road which she and her companion had 
been themselves pursuing; and she was still watching his graceful 
form as he rushed onward, when suddenly, to her surprise, the 
noble animal fell forward and rolled upon his side, struggled up 
again as if with a last terrible effort, took a staggering step or two 
along the path, and then again came down, with his slender feet 
beating the ground in the agonies of death. No sound accom- 
panied the fall of the deer; no report of fire-arms followed; but an 
instant after, three or four men rushed forth from the neighbour- 
ing thicket, and sprang upon the prostrate body of the animal, 
one holding him by the horns and another by the feet. Annette 
instantly drew back, and by the impulse of the moment, closed the 
door of the house. 

She had reached the foot of the stairs which led directly out of 
the kitchen into the rooms above, when she heard the steps of her 
friend and the old woman beginning to descend. At that mo- 
ment, however, the sound of voices and feet were heard without ; 
and, nearly at the same instant, the other lady re-entered the 
room, and the men whom Annette had seen without, threw open 
the door, one of them exclaiming, before he discovered who it was 
that now tenanted the inn kitchen, "What the devil did you shut 
the door for, you old fool?" 
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The man who spoke was in the act of dragging in the deer, 
aided by three others, and at the moment, as he was pulling the ani- 
mal violently on by the horns, his back was turned towards the 
spot where Annette stood. The faces of those who followed, how- 
ever, were in such a direction that they instantly saw the two 
strangers with the old woman, and the look of consternation which 
this produced instantly caught the attention of their companion, 
who seemed also to be their leader. Dropping the head of the beast 
which they had just slaughtered, upon the floor, he turned fiercely 
round, and gazed at Annette and the lady for a moment or two in 
silence, and then poured forth a torrent of invective against the 
old woman for admitting anybody to pry into what they were 
about. 

" Lord bless you, my boy," cried the old woman, in a coaxing 
tone, " the ladies will never mind your taking a little bit of veni- 
son, nor tell about it either, I am sure." 

But the man only seemed the more irritated in consequence of 
her endeavours to soothe him, and abused her with language such 
as had never before met Annette's ear. 

"Oh! don't, don't," she cried, in horror at what she heard: "we 
will never say a word about it. We will pledge our word never to 
tell anything ; but pray do not speak to her so." 

The old woman's spirit, however, was by this time aroused — and 
a bad and a violent spirit it was — for she now returned the abuse 
of her son with far more acrimony and vehemence than he himself 
could command ; and, as is very often the case in such encounters, 
overwhelmed and crushed, as it were, his rage, by the fierceness 
and volubility of her tongue. As soon, however, as this was accom- 
plished, and she saw that the day was her own, she went close up 
to him, and taking him by the arm, spoke a word or two in a low 
tone, which instantly seemed to attract all his attention. He lis- 
tened to her eagerly, gazing at Annette and the lady with a sharp 
and inquiring look, and a knitted heavy brow, and his eyes fixed 
particularly upon the large gold watches, with innumerable seals 
and pendants, and little jewels, which both the ladies wore, as was 
then customary with every person of rank and station in France. 

" Ah! that is different, that is different," he said. " Come, let us 
pull the buck in;" and this was accordingly done, so that the door 
could be closed. As soon as it was shut, the man who had hitherto 
spoken exclaimed, addressing one of his comrades, "Lock it, lock 
it;" and the key was instantly turned. 

Annette gazed with a look of consternation upon her companion; 
and the lady, at the same moment, asked, " Why do you lock the 
door?" 

" To prevent any one coming in that we don't like," replied the 
old woman, somewhat sharply, while her son added, in a jeering 
tone, " And to prevent any one from going out who we would rather 
have stay here." 

" Come, what are you going to be about?" said one of the other 
men, addressing the last speaker. " The lady does not seem in- 
clined to do us any harm." 

"No," said the other; "but those watches are mighty pretty 
things. I should think well worth fifty louis a piece ; and it's more 
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than likely there may be purses worth three or four times that 
sum: so I don't see, as we must risk our necks for this venison 
business, why " 

" But how will you keep them from telling, then?" said the other 
man. 

" I don't know," answered the one who had spoken first. " We 
can think of that afterwards. They must stay here all night." 

Annette's heart had sunk from the first words which had been 
spoken, and the lady who was with her shook very much, and was 
deadly pale. But Annette's courage rose with the danger, and she 
took a step forward towards the men, saying, "The watches are 
worth more than fifty louis each, I have at least as much in my 
purse, as you suppose ; and we will give you the whole freely, and 
without your asking for it, if you will let us go on at once to Char- 
tres, or rather as a reward for showing us our way thither. If we 
give you the money freely, there is no robbery in the matter, and 
therefore there will be nothing to tell; and besides we will promise 
— nay, we will swear — never to say one word of what has happened 
to any one." 

" Nonsense, nonsense," cried the old woman's son, " they would 
call it robbery all the same; and as for oaths, what are oaths good 
for ! People swear so help them God ! Who cares for God now-a 
days ? We have too much philosophy in France for that stuff now." 

The sky had been getting darker for some time, and at that mo- 
ment there was a long, low peal of thunder ; but the ribald went on, 
with a scoff, exclaiming, " There: do you hear that? There was a 
time when the old fools would expect God "to strike one dead; but 
I shall go on my own way, for all that grumbling." 

"For Heaven's sake do not," said Annette. " We have never in- 
jured you in any way. We are willing to " 

"Who is that at the door?" exclaimed the man. "Some one 
shook the door." 

" Oh! it is only Tim and Henri, and the other fellow," said the 
old woman: "I told the girl to fetch them quick." 

" Stop, stop: do not open the door!" exclaimed her son. "Let 
us be sure first." 

But at that moment Annette turned her eyes to the window, 
and a loud cry of joy burst from her lips. The looks of all were 
turned in that direction also; but before any one could advance, 
the casement was violently dashed in, a man sprang into the room, 
and Ernest de Nogent stood by Annette's side. A servant followed 
with his drawn sword in his hand, and Ernest brought down tho 
hilt of his own weapon, demanding, " Dear Annette, what is the 
meaning of all this ? Who are these men? Why are you so pale ?" 

" Give me the cross-bow." said the old woman's son, stretching 
out his hand to one of the men behind him, but keeping his eyes 
still fixed upon Ernest de Nogent and the servant. " We must 
have no folly now, or we shall all swing. Give me the cross-bow, 
I say: what are you about?" 

" I left it under the tree," replied one of the others. " I thought 
the beast would get away if I were not quick." 

"You fool!" exclaimed his companion. "Fetch it, fetch it! — . 
fetch it for your life !" 
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The man turned to the door, but Ernest de Nogent exclaimed, 
"Stop! stop! you will bring destruction upon yourselves: if you 
pause you are secure, but if you act violently you will bring certain 
death upon yourselves." 

"Fetch me the cross-bow," replied the other man, furiously, 
"or I'll drive my knife into you. Will you stay and hear such 
trash as that?" 

The other man still paused, but a third, who stood near the door, 
instantly turned the key, and threw it wide open. 

" Hear me," cried Ernest de Nogent — " Hear me ; for your own 
sakes, if not for mine, for nothing can save you but instant flight. 
■ — Quick, up those stairs, dear Annette," he added rapidly, and in 
a lower voice: " leave me to deal with them." 

"No," she replied, in the same tone — "No: I cannot quit you 
now." 

" Listen to me," continued Ernest, again addressing the men. 
" Tou suppose that you are all alone here — " 

" No, we don't," cried the old woman's son with a grin, looking 
over his shoulder and seeing through the open door the heads of 
two men whom he knew. "Ha! Tim, my boy, is that you? and 
you've got a pistol too! Eight, my boy, right! Give it to me 
quick! I will soon settle the account with this young man." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

As the man spoke whose words we have recorded in the last 
chapter, there was a loud blast of a horn in the open space before 
the little cabaret, and at the same moment the old woman's son 
perceived for the first time that the countenances of such of his 
companions as had just arrived were deadly pale and full of 
apprehension. 

Instead of giving him the pistol, the man he had called Tim only 
exclaimed, " Quick, you fool, quick ! Out of the back door into 
the wood, or we shall be taken, every one of us. There is the 
king and the whole hunt come up here after the buck you have 
been dolt enough to shoot." 

Consternation instantly seemed to take possession of the whole 
party within; and the old woman's son, snatching the pistol 
violently from his comrade's hand, was the first to rush towards a 
door by the side of the stairs. Now, however, Ernest de Nogent 
cast himself in the way, with his drawn sword in his hand, exclaim- 
ing, " You are too late !" 

The villain turned his eyes fiercely from him to Annette ; and, 
as if he could read at once the feelings that were in the young 
officer's heart towards her, it was at her he instantly levelled the 
pistol, exclaiming, " Not too late for this !" 

Ernest, with a single bound, sprang upon him, and caught him 
by the arm and the throat. A short and vehement struggle fol- 
lowed, in the very first efforts of which the pistol went off; but the 
next moment, after a reel hither and thither, the ruffian was 
thrown to the ground, and Ernest de Nogent put his foot upon his 
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chest and held him down. The villain received no aid from the 
companions of his wickedness ; for nothing is so selfish as vice ; 
and each, with the instinct of self-preservation strong upon him, 
made his way towards the door which led out the back way into 
the wood. AH were not successful, however, in reaching it; for 
before the struggle between Ernest and his opponent had con- 
tinued half a minute, a number of servants, and huntsmen, and 
guards, with several of the king's officers and gentlemen, poured 
into the house, and two of the men were caught and secured with 
very little resistance. 

By the time that this was completed, Ernest had triumphed 
over his adversary, and those around were gazing on him as if for 
explanation: but the eyes alone of Annette perceived that the 
blood was flowing from his right side. 

" Oh ! you are hurt," she cried, springing forward, and laying both 
her hands upon his arm. " You are very much hurt, I am sure." 

Ernest de Nogent made no reply, but pushed back the curls of 
hair from his face, and tried to answer with a smile. He felt, 
however, that he was wounded, and that if the struggle had con- 
tinued a moment longer, he must have given way. The room swam 
giddily round with him, and all he could utter was, as he withdrew 
his foot from his prostrate adversary, " Seize the villain, seize him ! 
Ah! dear Annette!" 

Annette took his hand in hers, and supporting his arm, while 
one of the officers caught him as he was seen to stagger, guided 
him to the nearest chair. " The king's surgeon is in the carriage," 
said one of the officers, addressing Annette. " Call him, call him 
instantly," he continued, turning to some of the guards; " tell his 
majesty we have fallen upon a fine nest of villains here, but scarcely 
in time to prevent murder, I fear." 

The other lady now advanced towards Ernest's side, and water 
was hastily sent for; but before it came, Ernest de Nogent had 
fainted, and the blood still continued pouring from his side. A 
moment after two gentlemen entered, the one clothed in black and 
the other in a rich hunting suit, and instantly the space around the 
wounded man was cleared. 

"What is all this ?" cried the latter. " Why this is Monsieur de 
Nogent: is he dead? How has this happened?" 

" I scarcely know whether he be dead or not, si^e," said one of 
the officers; "but it seems that in arresting one of these villains, 
whom he found slaughtering your majesty's deer, Monsieur de 
Nogent has been shot by that scoundrel you see there. The pistol 
was discharged after we entered the room. You see it is in his 
hand now." 

The man, who seemed to be unconscious that he had hitherto 
retained the weapon in his grasp, instantly dropped it when he 
heard it named ; but that only made the fact the more apparent, 
and the king motioned the persons who surrounded him to remove 
the person they had captured. 

Annette's heart was aching as it had never ached before in 
life ; but her eyes were tearless, and she only said in a low voice, 
addressing the person in black, who, she clearly saw, was the sur- 
geon spoken of: " Oh! help him, sir, if it be not too late." 
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" No," said the surgeon in a mild tone. " No, he is not dean, 
mademoiselle, lie has fainted ; but that will do no harm : we shall 
the more easily stanch the blood and examine the wound. You 
two ladies had better retire; indeed, all had better do so, if such 
be his majesty's pleasure, except one or two of you gentlemen to 
give me a little assistance." 

" Certainly, certainly," replied the king, and naming two or 
three gentlemen whom he ordered to remain with the surgeon, he 
continued, addressing the latter, " I shall leave you here, my good 
friend, with the wounded man ; but one of the coaches shall stay 
for you, and if he comes to himself again, let him be taken whither- 
soever he wishes. In the meantime, we will go out, and hold the 
pleas of the gate before the door here, if this thunder has not 
brought rain with it. Allow me, mademoiselle, to conduct you 
from this place ; there is a second carriage here at your disposal, 
for I suppose that you two ladies are those to whom we were 
told the chaise de poste belongs which we saw but now broken in 
the wood." 

Annette merely bowed her head coldly, and the other lady re- 
plied, " The same, sire." 

These words first called the attention of the king towards An- 
nette's fair companion, and he seemed more struck with her 
appearance than with that of Annette herself. 

'■This is strange!" exclaimed the king. "Why, beautiful lady, 
am I right or wrong? Surely this is a face well known to me in 
other days, as that of the coldest and the cruellest of all the court 
of France ; who, with all hearts breaking for her, has remained so 
many years in vestal seclusion?" 

'• So many years, sire," replied the lady, " so many years, that 
even the nine days' wonder has gone by with the little beauty that 
your majesty so flatteringly remembers. I can assure you, sire," 
she added, with a faint smile, " that the suitors whom your majesty 
alludes to are not very importunate now-a-days, and find it very 
easy to forget. But I will beseech your majesty to suffer one of 
the royal carriages to convey myself and this young lady on our 
road to Chartres, whither we were going when we were stopped by 
an accident to the carriage." 

"May I ask the young lady's name?" said the king, leading 
Annette onward into the open air: " to judge from finding her 
here, in such close companionship with my young friend, Ernest 
de Nogent, I should suppose that this was that Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin of whom I have heard so much." 

" Monsieur de Nogent," replied the lady, unwilling to come to the 
point, "has not been with us at all till within these five minutes, 
sire. Passing the inn, he found us attacked by these men, with the 
intention of robbery, and, I believe, murder, and he came to our 
assistance, like a gallant gentleman. His servant, there, can tell 
you more of the facts." 

" But is this or is this not Mademoiselle de St. Morin?" said the 
king who was not to be led away from his object. 

" That is my name, sire," said Annette, coldly, but decidedly ; 
and, thinking more at that moment of Ernest de Nogent than even 
of her own situation, she cast down her eyes upon the ground, and 
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remained silent, taking no further notice of the king, nor even dis- 
playing any of that sort of agitation from his presence which she 
might have experienced under other circumstances, and which, 
more than anything else, would have excited the interest and caught 
the attention of the monarch. 

Louis was anything but pleased; but he determined, at all 
events, to bring her to Paris, whether she would or not ; and he 
therefore replied to the other lady's request that he would send 
them to Ch^rtres, by saying, " I fear, mademoiselle, that I must 
alter your destination. The trial of these men will immediately 
take place ; your evidence must be given, and that of Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin; I must therefore beg you to return upon your steps 
with me. Mademoiselle de St. Morin I shall immediately place 
under the charge of Monsieur de Castelneau, who, I understand, is 
her guardian, and you shall yourself be conveyed to whatever place 
you think fit." 

The lady replied at once, with an air of decision and dignity, 
which had its effect even upon Louis. " As it is absolutely neces- 
sary, sire," she said, " that Mademoiselle de St. Morin should not 
be left without a proper female companion, I shall accompany her 
till she is safe under the care of Monsieur de Castelneau, and then 
proceed to my own hotel in Paris." 

The king bit his lip ; but he knew that the lady spoke according 
to the rules of that court etiquette and propriety which he had 
strangely and inconsistently endeavoured to keep up, together with 
the utmost licentiousness of morals and horrible depravity in him- 
self and in his courtiers. He therefore merely bowed his head, 
saying, " So be it, madam ; you are quite right :" and a few drops 
beginning to fall from the clouds at that moment, he took advan- 
tage of the fact to break off any further conversation, by saying, 
" It rains ; we had better betake ourselves to the carriages. See 
that those men be brought with all speed to Paris, and lodged in 
the Chatelet. Some of those gentlemen must ride who were pro- 
mised places in the coaches. Monsieur Antoine, see these ladies to 
the second coach. The hunt has led us so far we must drive for 
an hour or two by night, though the storm seems coming on 
rapidly." 

Thus saying, the king advanced with a slow step towards his own 
carriage, and took his seat therein, while Annette and her fair com- 
panion — led through the crowd of men, horses, and equipages 
which always followed Louis XV on his hunting expeditions, and 
which now surrounded the house and filled the little space before 
it — approached the side of the vehicle that was destined to convey 
them on their way. 

The king had by this time perfectly forgotten the wounded man, 
but so had not Annette de St. Morin, and her heart yearned at 
that moment to go back into the inn. To do so was indeed impos- 
sible; and there were feelings in her bosom which made her voice 
tremble and her cheek burn, while she said, in a low tone to the 
gentleman who accompanied them, " I would fain know before we 
depart what is the situation of Monsieur de Nogent." 

It was an old man to whom she spoke, with all the habits and 
airs of a court about him, with the habitual courtesy of the body 
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and the tongue, but without that real courtesy of the heart which 
gives life to the other. The moment he heard Annette's question, 
he put on a look of interest which he did not feel ; and assured her, 
in a sweet tone, that the young gentleman was better, although he 
knew no more of the state of Ernest's wound than she did. 

The other lady, however, with a woman's clear-sighted eye, saw 
more of the feelings which were passing in her young companion's 
bosom than Annette suspected; and she instantly said aloud, in as 
easy and courtly a tone as that of the courtier, " But we would fain 
have the last intelligence. This young gentleman has been 
wounded severely in our defence, and Monsieur Antoine is too 
gallant and polite a nobleman to refuse two ladies, who beseech 
him to go back into the inn, and bring them the surgeon's report." 

Again Monsieur Antoine bowed low, and looked sweet, and 
shrugged up his shoulders, but at the same time he pointed to the 
royal carriage ; and as he never did anything that was not agreea- 
ble to him, replied, "But the king, madame! the king! It is im- 
possible to detain his majesty." 

"I will go!'' said a young gentleman who stood near, and in 
whose bosom — though, perhaps, it contained the seeds of many a 
vice — youth still kept alive some store of kindly and generous feel- 
ings; "I will go, madame; and will overtake you in a moment, if 
you will proceed." 

There was no possibility of further delay, and Annette entered 
the carriage with a heavy heart. Her fair companion followed, 
and endeavoured to console her by a few whispered words. 
Monsieur Antoine and another old courtier filled up two places 
more, and the vehicle moved forward in the royal train. The mo- 
ments seemed long to Annette; but it was, indeed, a marvellously 
short time that elapsed ere a horseman rode up to the side of the 
carriage, and putting down his head, the young officer who had un- 
dertaken the inquiry, said, in a tone of interest, "He is better! he 
is much better! They have extracted the ball, stopped the bleed- 
ing, and he is better." 

'T told you so, mademoiselle," said Monsieur Antoine, as if 
Annette should have believed Ms empty reply at once : "I told you 
so; but you would not credit me." 

Both the gentlemen had addressed Annette, and not her com- 
panion, for both felt instinctively that in her bosom there was a 
deeper interest towards Ernest de Nogent than that which had 
actuated her companion in urging the inquiry. But the tidings 
which were now given proved so great and happy a relief to the 
poor girl, that she heeded little the discovery of her feelings. She 
refrained, indeed, from shedding tears till the sun went completely 
down, wliich took place not long after; but to weep was the 
strongest inclination that she felt at the moment when hope was 
re-awakened in her bosom by the young officer's report. When 
darkness did cover the earth, she gave free course to the silent 
drops of many mingled emotions, and felt soothed and relieved by 
the indulgence. No one saw that she wept; but both the old 
courtiers who occupied the other side of the carriage perceived 
that she was grave and sad, as well as the lady who accompanied 
her, and they strove by idle chattering to amuse and interest her. 
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Both soon found that the attempt was vain ; and Monsieur An- 
toine, to whom his own ease was everything, gave himself up to 
a quiet sleep, while the other, whose tongue nothing could hold in 
bonds, went on to the end of the journey, talking with no one 
attending to him 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was nigh ten o'clock when the royal carriages stopped at the 
king's private entrance to the chateau of Versailles ; and after the 
monarch himself had entered, the door of the vehicle in which 
Annette had been placed was opened, and the two gentlemen de- 
scending, offered their hands to assist her and her companion. 

Annette knew not where she was ; but still an instinctive dread 
of the court of Louis XV. made her turn towards the lady who 
accompanied her, saying, in a low voice, "Pray, pray do not leave 
me!" 

"I would sooner lose my life," replied the other, in the same 
tone. "I know not whether it will be necessary to alight at all. 
The king said that we were to be conveyed to the house of Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau," she continued aloud, "and perhaps we may 
be permitted to go there at once." 

"The king waits you, madam, in the first saloon," said a gentle- 
man advancing from the palace ; and knowing well that there was 
no possibility of resistance, the lady led the way, followed by An- 
nette. The two old courtiers conducted them forward with a grin: 
and, in the second of the long suite of rooms occupied by the 
monarch, they found Louis himself, surrounded by a large body of 
gentlemen and attendants, who, at a sign made by the king as he 
saw the two ladies approaching, fell back on either side, and left 
open for them the space before him. The room was full of lights, 
and, to the eyes of Annette, the worn and enfeebled expression ot 
the monarch's countenance was ghastly and revolting; and cer- 
tainly the fatigues of the chase, and the long and dusty ride 
which he had undergone before he betook himself to his carriage, 
had not served in any degree to diminish what was disagreeable in 
his appearance. 

On the other hand, Annette was pale with agitation, fatigue, and 
fear. She was closely wrapped up in a travelling dress, which all 
that she had gone through after the accident to the chaise de poste 
had soiled and discomposed, and, moreover, the traces of recent 
tears were apparent on her cheeks, so that every circumstance com- 
bined to take as much away as possible from her natural beauty. 

Louis gazed upon her as she approached, with no slight surprise; 
his lip turned down at the corner, and he gave a glance to one or 
two of those who stood around him; but still when not moved by 
passion, the king could display, at least, the manners of a gentle- 
man, though there was always a cold and icy repulsiveness in his 
demeanour, which characterized the monarch who is said never to 
have entertained a sincere affection for any one. 

"I have given you the trouble of alighting, ladies," he said, "to 
know if I can do anything to serve or assist you ; or if you will 
take some refreshment before you proceed on your way." 
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Annette suffered her companion to speak for both, and remained 
gazing coldly and thoughtfully upon the ground. The other lady 
acknowledged the king's kindness, and replied, "I believe the only 
assistance your majesty can give us, is to suffer the royal carriage 
which brought us hither to convey us to our journey's end; and 
as repose is more necessary to us than refreshment, we will retire 
as soon as you will graciously permit us to do so." 

"I have given orders that fresh horses should be provided to 
convey you to Paris, mademoiselle," replied the king: "the house 
of Monsieur de Castelneau is quite at the other side of Versailles : 
such is his horror of the court; and as you pass you can de- 
posit this fair lady there. I dare say the carriage is by this time 
ready." 

The lady did not venture upon another word, but with a low 
reverence quitted the royal presence with Annette. They had 
scarcely left the ante-room, when the king turned to those around 
him, with a dull, sneering countenance, saying, "What think you, 
gentlemen, of this marvellous beauty, who has fired the hearts of 
so many people in Quercy? They must be very inflammable 
people there to be set so easily a-light!" 

A loud laugh, of course, followed the king's remark ; and as his 
opinion of Annette's beauty was very clear, every one hastened to 
cry it down. One declared that she was positively ugly ; another 
remarked upon her being as white as a sheet; another said that 
her eyes were red; another, that she was awkward; another, that 
she had no form nor symmetry ; another, that there was no life in 
her. There was many a dull jest spoken, and many a coarse or 
blasphemous expression used ; and when the king, who stood coldly 
by and heard the whole, had sated his apathetic mind with ribal- 
dry, he gave his courtiers an intimation that he wished to be alone, 
but beckoned his valet Lebel, who had been standing behind him, 
to follow him to his cabinet. 

"Well, Lebel," said the monarch, as soon as the door was closed, 
" what think you of this wonderful piece of perfection that we have 
had so much trouble in bringing to Versailles?" 

'■That she certainly is not worth the trouble," replied Lebel. 

"Why, she is positively ugly!" said the king. 

Strange to say, however, this was one of the subjects on which 
Lebel made it a point of conscience to speak truth. 

"No, sire," he said, "by your majesty's gracious leave, she is 
handsome; but she is as cold as a piece of adamant! She is a sta- 
tue of ice." 

"Then by my gracious leave," said the king, smiling, "she may 
be handsome for me, for I never wish to see her face again." 

"Oh! her beauty is nothing very extraordinary," answered Le- 
bel; "even if she were as warm as the first of August. She is in 
no respect worthy to tie the Lange's shoe." 

"Ay! by the way," exclaimed the king, "I had forgotten what 
you said: remind me to-morrow." 

"And in the meantime," said Lebel, "I suppose your majesty 
does not care how soon this lady goes from the court?" 

"Not I!" replied the king; "but what is it to you, Lebel? What 
have you to do with it?" 
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"Why, sire," replied the valet, "I can see that Monsieur de 
Choiseul fancies that all the business at Michy was my doing, and 
is very angry with me on that account, because his nephew is in 
love with the lady ; though I cannot but think that Monsieur de 
Choiseul might do better than meddle where your majesty is con- 
cerned." 

"He might," answered the king, with a cold smile; "and 
where you are concerned, too, Lebel ; but still Monsieur de Choi- 
seul is too valuable a man to part with, even for a valet de 
chambre." 

"Oh! far be it from me, sire," replied Lebel, "to dream of such a 
thing, or to wish any harm to Monsieur de Choiseul, who is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest ministers that ever appeared ; but I only 
thought, if your majesty permitted me to notify to Monsieur de 
Choiseul that the Count de Castelneau and family might depart, 
it would turn aside the duke's indignation from me, and make him 
look upon me more favourably." 

"He shall do thee no harm, Lebel," replied the king; "and as 
to the rest, you may do as you will. I care not about the count's 
stay, now that the girl has been brought to Versailles in spite of his 
opposition." 

"I thank your gracious majesty" replied the valet; "it may do 
me a great service with the duke." 

"Why, you do not seek to be a financier, do you?" replied the 
king; "but come, I must to bed, for I am tired. Bring me a cup 
of coffee, and call one of the pages to read me to sleep." 

" Will not coffee heat your majesty?" said Lebel; "chocolate is 
more nourishing." 

" Well, then, let it be chocolate," replied Louis. 

While such conversation was passing in the palace of Versailles, 
and while Lebel, who had, in fact, entered into a regular compact 
with the Count Jean du Barry and the infamous Mademoiselle 
Lange, to raise the latter to the station of a royal concubine, was 
adroitly removing from her path all chance of rivalry — for thus 
are kings managed and deceived — Annette and her fair companion 
were conveyed on their way towards the dwelling of the Count de 
Castelneau ; and a brief but eager conversation took place between 
them. 

"Dearest Annette,"said the lady, "for reasons that you will one 
day know, I should wish you to say as little about me to your kind 
guardian as possible ; and, indeed, unless it be absolutely necessary, 
not to give any account of the course we have pursued upon our 
various journeys." 

Annette was startled and surprised. " Oh ! dear lady," she ex- 
claimed, " you surely would not have me conceal anything from 
one who has ever been more than a father to me?" 

" It is because he has been a father to you, Annette," replied the 
lady, in a sad tone, " that I would have you be cautious in what 
you say. For his sake and for yours, too, it would be better that 
he should not drive inquiry too far; but still, Annette, I will not 
tell you to conceal anything; for God forbid that I should teach 
you to forget the noble frankness which he has inculcated. All I 
mean is this, that with regard to me and mine, and you also in 
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many respects, dear Annette, the less Monsieur de Castelneau 
knows, the better for us all, at least till some change has taken 
place in tliis court and country. Act, then, as you will." 

"I have so little to tell," replied Annette, after a moment's 
thought, " that whatever I say I suppose can do but little harm. 
I know you, lady, by no other name than Mademoiselle Louise. 
With regard to our journey, I am only acquainted with the names 
of two places on the road, Meulon and Houdain; though I knew, 
indeed, that we were going to Chartres when we were stopped." 

"That can do but little harm, dear child," replied the lady. "So 
now, my Annette, farewell. Eememberme! love me! for I trust 
I am deserving of your love." 

" Oh ! that I will, ever," cried Annette, throwing her arms around 
her: "that I will, ever, most truly and most sincerely; for, though 
I cannot tell why, I felt from the first moment that I saw you I 
could love no one else so well." 

The lady smiled, though Annette perceived it not ; but she re- 
plied, "The time will come, my Annette, when you will find some 
one to love better. Here we are, however, and I must bid you adieu." 

As she spoke, the carriage drove into the court of the hotel, and 
Annette asked eagerly, " Can I not hear from you?" 

" Oh! yes," replied the lady, "Oh! yes; I could not live without 
that myself now." 

"But how shall I find poor Donnine, and the other servants?" 
said Annette. 

"I will take care of that," replied the lady; "and now, farewell, 
my sweet girl, farewell !" 

By this time the bell had been rung, and servants with lights 
had come forth, gazing with no small surprise upon the apparition 
of a royal vehicle in that place. When, however, the door of the 
carriage was opened, and after one more embrace from her com- 
panion, Annette herself alighted, the surprise and the joy of the 
servants at the sight of that well-known and well-loved face 
exceeded all bounds. They pressed round her to kiss her hand 
and welcome her home ; and then one of them darted away before 
her to the Count de Castelneau, exclaiming, "Oh! she has come, 
my lord! she has come!" 

The count asked not who, for Ms heart told him at once ; and in 
another minute Annette was clasped in his arms. 

"My dear, dear child," he cried; "my own sweet Annette!" and 
he kissed her with a tenderness and warmth which he had not 
ventured to indulge in for many a day before he quitted Castelneau. 
But at that moment of joy and thankfulness for her safety, every 
better principle was awake in his heart, and he felt towards 
Annette more than ever as her father. No other image was 
present to his mind, no remembrance of aught else on earth, but 
that the dear child— the well-loved nursling whom he had fondled 
in her infancy — was there beside him, after many perils and a long 
separation; and in the presence of such feelings even the habitual 
aspect of cold stoicism which he had worn for many a long year, 
melted away like snow beneath the sun. His eyes actually filled 
with tears, and he gazed in her face as if he could never behold her 
long enough. 
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"You are pale, my Annette," he cried at length: "you are fa- 
tigued, and you have been weeping too. Oh! tell me, tell me, if 
you are safe, and well, and happy ?" 

"Oh, yes!" she cried, with one of her bright smiles; "I am well, 
only very weary; and both safe and happy, because I am with 
you ; though I own I am very anxious for a gentleman who has 
risked his life to save mine, and has been terribly wounded in so 
doing." 

"What is his name, what is his name?" demanded the count. 
"I shall be ever grateful to him." 

"He is the son of the Baron de Nogent," replied Annette. 

The count cast his eyes down upon the ground, and mused for a 
moment or two in silence. "Pate," he murmured to himself, at 
length; "there is certainly such a thing as fate! Well, my An- 
nette," he continued, casting off the cloud again, "you shall not 
tell me your tale to-night ; I see weariness in those dear eyes and 
that pale cheek ; and some slight refreshment and some good re- 
pose must precede everything else. I will master my curiosity 
and impatience until then ; but I shall be up early to-morrow to 
hear the whole; and as it may be necessary, perhaps, to take some 
sudden resolution of much importance, I will have everything pre- 
pared for whatever course it may be requisite to pursue." 

Notwithstanding the count's determination to bridle his curio- 
sity, as usually happens in such cases, much more was told ere he 
and Annette parted for the night. It was told, indeed, in a desul- 
tory manner, while she was taking some refreshment, of which she 
stood in great need ; but, to say the truth, though her communica- 
tion was out of all form and order, there was very little left to add 
on the following day. That Annette had seen the king, and had 
been brought by him to Versailles, grieved and perplexed the 
Count de Castelneau. The story of the lady who had rescued her 
from the chateau of Michy, afforded him another subject of deep and 
intense thought. The share which Ernest de Nogent had taken in 
the matter, also affected him, in a different manner, but not less 
profoundly; and for many hours after Annette had retired to rest, 
the count remained in the saloon, either leaning his head upon his 
hand and gazing at 'vacancy, or walking up and down the room, 
with slow and irregular steps, asking himself the ever-recurring 
question of "What next?" 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

It was about six on the following morning when Annette awoke 
from a sweet and refreshing sleep, with sensations which such a 
sleep should entirely have cleared away. They were sensations of 
apprehension, of vague and indistinct alarm, in regard to some 
terrible occurrence. Starting up, she looked wildly around her, 
and it was some time before she could recollect where she was, or 
what had lately taken place. Though she still felt somewhat 
fatigued from her journey, the aspect of the strange room in which 
she was lying, and the memories that crowded fast upon her mind, 
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prevented her from falling asleep again, and she soon after rose, 

and began her toilet. 

She had scarcely commenced, however, when the sound of feet 
hurrying hither and thither attracted her attention, and in a mo- 
ment or two after, some one knocked at her chamber door. When 
she opened it, she found a servant, whose face expressed great con- 
sternation, and who informed her that the count had just been 
discovered still sitting in his chair in the saloon, in one of those 
terrible fainting fits which had first attacked him at Castelneau. 

Annette instantly hastened down, and found him just recover- 
ing some degree of consciousness, under the care and skill of the 
faithful old servant who had accompanied him from Quercy. In a 
few minutes afterwards, the surgeon, who had remained also in 
attendance upon him ever since his first illness, joined the party 
likewise, and proceeded, with the greatest promptitude, to apply 
remedies which soon restored his speech. 

An order was immediately given, by his medical attendant, to 
carry him to his bed-room; but the count raised his hand, saying, 
in a low voice, "That is needless, my good friend, for I must depart 
as speedily as possible for Castelneau." 

The tone he spoke in was firm and determined ; and the surgeon, 
who was not unaware of the many anxieties which had lately been 
pressing on his mind, gazed in his face with a look of apprehension 
and inquiry, but read there a resolute purpose that was not likely 
easily to be shaken. 

" My dear sir," he said, speaking low, " I can comprehend your 
motives ; but if you persist in going directly, your life will be the 
sacrifice. Give me five hours, and I think I can so prepare you, 
that you may set out at the end of that time in comparative safety. 
If you go now, you die ; and then Mademoiselle de St. Morin is 
without any protection." 

" But that of God !" said the count. "Five hours, however, my 
good friend, may render the whole too late. What o'clock is it 
now." 

" Not yet seven," replied the medical man , " the king rarely, if 
ever, comes forth till twelve, and while we are doing the best for 
you that we can, everything may be made ready. You must feel, 
sir, that it is impossible you should go at present." 

"Perhaps it is," said the count, faintly; " perhaps it is" — for 
the very exertion he had made in speaking had well nigh exhausted 
the little strength which had been regained. 

He was accordingly borne to his chamber, and placed upon his 
bed, although he would not suffer himself to be undressed; and 
there the surgeon, knowing how strong were his determinations 
when once taken, applied himself by every means to restore bodily 
powers, even of an artificial kind. In about four hours a great 
improvement was manifested, and the count sent Annette away 
from liim to hasten the preparations for their journey. She had 
scarcely reached the saloon, however, and was speaking with a 
servant at the door, when another domestic came up m hast3, 
announcing the Duke of Choiseul. 

Annette turned very pale, for she knew nothing of that personage 
except that he was the king's chief minister, and was considered 
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all-powerful in France. The carriages, she was well aware, were 
all ready in the court-yard, and the servants busy in packing them 
for departure ; and, at the same time, she had gathered from 
various words which had lately passed, that the king had prohibited 
the Count of Castelneau from quitting the court, and had never 
recalled that prohibition. She was not a little alarmed, therefore, 
at the announcement of the duke's visit ; but she had no time to 
think, for, with the usual rapidity of all his movements, Monsieur 
de Choiseul came close upon the servant's steps, and the moment 
after his name was pronounced, he was in her presence. 

He addressed her, not only with courtly grace, but with a tender 
and kindly tone, which relieved her greatly, taking her hand as if 
she had been an old friend, and raising it with respectful gallantry 
to his lips. 

" I see carriages preparing in the court," he said, after a few 
preliminary compliments had been spoken ; " may I ask if they arc 
for your departure, or for that of the count?" 

Annette was silent for a moment'; but it was not because she 
contemplated anything like equivocation, although the words of 
the duke might seem to throw an evasion in her vjay. It was, in 
fact, from a feeling of reluctance to speak at all that she paused ; 
but when she did speak, she spoke the plain straightforward truth. 

" They are for the departure of all," she replied ; and when she 
had uttered the words, she gazed with a somewhat anxious and 
inquiring expression in the face of the Duke of Choiseul, expecting 
to see surprise and anger manifest themselves at once. 

The duke, however, merely smiled, with a shake of the head, 
saying, "I have been forestalled! I suppose the count has had a 
message from the court this morning?" 

"No, my lord," replied Annette, "there has been no message. 
Monsieur de Castelneau has been very ill this morning, so as to 
give me serious alarm, and he is even now lying down to gather 
strength for his journey ; but I can convey to him any communi- 
cation that you may think fit to make." 

" This is strange," said the duke, in a musing tone ; " but the 
truth is, Mademoiselle de St. Morin, in order to merit the reputa- 
tion of a good politician, whenever there is unpleasant news to be 
communicated to a friend, I send a messenger for that purpose ; but 
when the news is pleasant, I sometimes carry it myself. In the 
present instance, knowing very well that the count has a strong 
disinclination to remain at the court, and a still stronger disincli- 
nation that you should remain here, I thought it might be agreeable 
to him to receive the king's permission to return to Castelneau ; 
and, consequently, as soon as the intimation reached me, I hastened 
to convey it to him in person." 

Annette's whole countenance beamed with joy, and she ex- 
claimed, " Oh! let me tell him immediately: it will make him so 
happy to hear it, for he wag resolved to go at all events; and when 
you asked me about the carriages — I — I " 

"You were afraid of doing mischief," said the'duke, at once, "and 
yet were too sincere to attempt to deceive me! Dear lady, you 
are both the worst and the best politician in the world." 

Annette blushed deeply at his praise, which she felt to be praise 
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of no slight value ; and the duke added, " Go to the county Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin ; present to him my best wishes, give him 
the king's permission, and say, that I will not intrude upon him 
just now, as he is both so ill and so eager to depart. I must write 
to him, I suppose, though I would have preferred a few moments' 
conversation. You must come back to me, however, fair lady, 
yourself; for I cannot forego the pleasure of your society for some 
"little while longer, before I go to the dull business of the cabinet." 

Annette made him a graceful reverence in return to the compli- 
ment; but she did not blush at it, as she had blushed at his former 
praise, for it seemed to her that his words were now merely those 
of courtesy ; and she accordingly left him to convey the tidings she 
had received to her guardian. 

"When she was gone, the duke took two or three meditative turns 
up and down the room, with a long quick step, and murmured to 
himself, as if he had just come to an important conclusion, "Yes, 
she is very beautiful, and very charming, and very good, also: I 
do not wonder at the boy being in love with her. "Well," he con- 
tinued, "it is no bad thing either, if she be wealthy as they say, 
for Heaven knows I have no wealth to give them, and the house 
of ISfogent sadly wants recruiting in its finances. It were no bad 
thing, indeed, if all the rest be right ; but it is strange I cannot 
recall the name." 

Again he mused, and again he traversed the room in the same 
direction as before ; but whatever was the result of his reflections, 
he did not give voice to it in the present instance, but remained 
silent till Annette returned. "When she did appear, he advanced 
kindly to meet her, saying, "Well, sweet lady! what says the 
count ?" 

"He thanks you most sincerely, my lord," replied Annette; "but 
farther, I must give his reply in his own words. He says, as the 
king has graciously permitted him to go, he will stay a little 
longer -" 

'•Although," added the duke, interrupting her, "he would 
doubtless have made the more haste to go if the king had not 
given him permission. It is seemingly a very treasonable paradox, 
my fair friend, which nevertheless, I understand better than you 
do." 

"But he added a condition," said Annette, "which was as fol- 
lows : he would stay a little longer, he said, as the surgeon thought 
it absolutely necessary for his recovery, if you would kindly un- 
dertake that the permission to go should not be withdrawn." 

"I think I can manage that for him," replied the duke; "but in 
..order to do so, my dear young lady," he added, taking her hand, 
''I must exclude you altogether from our gay court." 

"Indeed, my lord," replied Annette, "I have not the slightest 
wish to mingle with it, and shall esteem it a privilege to remain 
away. It cannot love me less than I love it." 

"Xay," answered the duke, "it is for fear that it should love you 
too well, that I would keep you from it." 

"Or for fear that I should like it too well?" asked Annette, with 
a gay smile. 

"No!" answered the duke, gravely; "ICo. my dear young lady, 
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I fear not that at all ; but you must recollect that I understand 
these things from long practice aud somewhat sad experience ; and 
I think that if you were to appear there often, ay, even once, you 
might be more appreciated than you were last night, and might be 
obliged to stay when you would willingly be away. I do not know 
whether I make myself fully understood." 

Annette looked gravely down upon the ground, and remained 
for a moment or two in thought. She then answered, "Perhaps I 
do not fully comprehend, my lord ; and it may be better for me not 
to do so. It is quite enough for me to rely implicitly on your good 
judgment, and to feel not the slightest inclination whatsoever to 
set my foot within a palace walls again." 

"I really do believe, dear lady," replied the Duke of Choiseul, 
" that the two people who of all France can most sincerely make 
that declaration, are in this room together." 

"You must add a third, my lord," replied Annette; for I am 
sure with my guardian it is the same." 

"True," answered the duke, "true; he has proved it by nearly 
twenty years' absence, which has seemed strange to us all; for 
there was a time when no man loved better the court, the crowd, 
the city. He enjoyed them all, I have heard, much, though in a 
philosophical spirit; but then suddenly he abandoned them alto- 
gether, and plunged into the retirement of the country." 

"He must ever have been fond of rural pursuits," said Annette; 
"and I, my lord, have been educated so much in the same taste, 
that being but little of a philosopher, I fear I could never find suf- 
ficient amusement in speculating upon the characters of my fellow- 
creatures, to compensate for the enjoyment of nature." 

The duke laughed, and replied, " I am afraid that my taste dif- 
fers somewhat from yours; I love the country, and can enjoy it 
much ; but I love society also. I am fond of frequent and continual 
intercourse with the intellectual portions of nature. They, in fact, 
afford me a peculiar sort of the picturesque ; I can see mountains 
and valleys in one man's mind ; sweet meadows and calm places of 
repose in another ; torrents and cataracts in the eloquence of a great 
preacher or statesman ; soft-flowing rivers, and bright and spark- 
ling rivukts in the conversation of a fair lady, or the table-talk of 
a man of wit. These are what I may call the landscapes of a great 
city, and in these I take much delight." 

Annette paused and mused for a moment without reply; and the 
duke, who was in truth examining into her character while he was 
himself seeking a moment or two of relaxation in the society of a 
lovely girl, after waiting an instant or two, demanded, "You differ 
with me: is it not so?" 

" No," replied Annette, " not exactly ; but I was thinking that 
the enjoyments you speak of are better suited to a man than to a 
woman. To see these landscapes which you mention, my lord, you 
must examine closely, and probably may make many important 
discoveries. This is all very well for men ; but for a woman's own 
happiness, and for the happiness of those around her, it is better to 
take a great deal upon trust." 

" You said you were no philosopher," said the duke; "and yet 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, you show yourself a very profound one; 
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for depend upon it, that to comprehend what to know and what to 
leave unknown, is one of the strongest proofs of a philosophical 
mind. Every station and condition of life has a sort of knowledge 
peculiarly fitted to it, and a sort peculiarly unfitted. It is for God 
alone to know all things, and everything perfectly ; and man can 
by knowledge undoubtedly render liimself unhappy as well as 
happy." 

"I believe it fully, my lord," replied Annette; "and I have often 
thought that I would uot possess those mystic powers of discerning 
things that are usually concealed from us, even if the fairy tales 
were true, and some supernatural being were to offer me the privi- 
lege; although," she added with a deep sigh, "there are some things 
which I would give a great deal to know at this moment." 

The tone in which she spoke, the sadness which suddenly came 
into it, and the anxious expression of her countenance, interested 
the duke. 

"May I venture to inquire," he s.vd, "what these things are? A 
prime minister of France is a great magician, young lady, who can 
conjure up more spirits than you imagine, to answer any questions 
lie may put to them; and, let me add, that in your case he will do 
so with, pleasure." 

"Perhaps you may tell me one thing, my lord," replied Annette, 
with an eager look, but with a faltering voice and somewhat blush- 
ing cheek. "I am very anxious, indeed, to hear tidings of the 
health of the young gentleman who risked his life to save ours last 
night, and was wounded — so terribly wounded. They would not 
let me stay to give him that assistance which he so well deserved 
at the hands of one whose life he has twice saved." 

The tears rose in her eyes as she spoke ; and though she suffered 
them not to roll over upon her cheek, the duke marked the bright 
drops witli some pain, not having heard the details of the preced- 
ing night's adventures, believing that Ernest de Xogent was by 
that time in Quercy, and doubting whether such emotion on the 
part of Annette might not prove unfavourable to his nephew's 
suit. 

"You shall have an answer very soon, fair lady," he replied; "I 
have not been to the palace yet, and have heard but few particulars 
of last night's transactions ; but if you will give me the gentleman's 
name who has thus suffered in your defence, I will send you a re- 
port in half an hour." 

A servant had entered even while he was speaking, and before 
Annette could reply, he placed a note in the duke's hand, saying, 
that it had come by a me*=enger express from Chanteloup, on 
matters of life and death. 

The duke instantly recognised his wife's hand, and tore the letter 
open eagerly. There was a very slight alteration took place in his 
complexion; and. as was customary with him when much moved, 
he shut his teeth firmly. a« if to prevent any undignified expres- 
sion, either of grief or anger, issuing forth through the prison-doors 
of his lips. 

"This is. indeed, sad news," he said, "and concerns both you 
and myself, mademoiselle. It is my poor nephew, it seems, who 
has had the honour of being wounded in your defence." 
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"He is worse !" exclaimed Annette, clasping her hands together: 
" he is dying! — the servant said it was a matter of life and death." 

"No, no," said the duke, taking her hand, and pressing it kindly 
in his own; "it is not so had as that, my dear young lady, nor was 
it his life and death that was talked of. Ernest and Madame de 
Choiseul are both very anxious respecting you. We have all heard 
of your heing subject to great grief and annoyance — nay, I must 
speak plainly — to danger, and to the risk of much and horrible 
discomfort, and Ernest feared that what had taken place last night 
might place you in a situation most terrible and trying to you. 
He knows that I am the only person who could deliver you from 
such a situation if you were in it ; and he knows, too, that I would 
deliver you from it — if you wished deliverance — ay, though it cost 
me life as well as office. Ernest has been moved to Chanteloup, 
poor fellow, and makes Madame de Choiseul write by his bedside: 
hut he is better, and the surgeon does not apprehend any danger." 

Annette's lips moved for a moment or two with words of thanks 
towards Him who protects the good and the virtuous ; and she then 
added aloud, in a calmer tone than before, "I did not know that 
Monsieur de Nogent was your nephew, sir: but I owe him such a 
deep debt of gratitude, that you will easily understand why I 
asked even a stranger to satisfy me with regard to his situation." 

"I do understand it all, my dear young lady," replied the duke, 
with a look of kindly meaning, which brought the blood in a mo- 
ment into Annette's cheek: "and I thank you most deeply for the 
kind interest you take in Ernest. He is not absolutely my nephew, 
though I feel as much affection for him as if he were, both on ac- 
count of his own good qualities, and because he is the nephew of 
one I love better than myself — I mean Madame de Choiseul. How- 
ever, I will write him a note from the palace, whenever I arrive 
there, to tranquillize his apprehensions regarding you; and let me 
beg you to set your mind at ease also regarding him. The surgeon 
positively says, that though badly wounded, there is no present 
danger — and you know he is well and kindly tended. I will now 
leave you, and will only add, that in case anything should happen 
to annoy or distress you, in spite of my best precautions, I not only 
authorize, but beg you to make use of my name at once, let the 
person who offends you be who he may. Say that I have posi- 
tively promised to protect and defend you so long as you remain 
here, and that my honour is pledged to you as a Erench gentleman 
and a soldier, that you shall be neither subjected to restraint nor 
insult ; require my presence and assistance loudly, and that demand 
must soon bring about an issue which I do not think, at this mo- 
ment, there is any one in France would wish." 

"Plow can I ever thank you, my lord," said Annette, with deep 
gratitude beaming in her eyes; "you are, indeed, all that I have 
heard. There is one thing more, however, which I could much 
wish " 

"I understand you," said the duke, with his quick perception; 
"I can easily conceive, that, as Ernest has been wounded in your 
behalf, you would wish to hear of his health from time to time. 
You shall have a daily report, dear lady, while you remain here; 
and now farewell, with thanks for a very pleasant how." 
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Tims saying, lie left her, and entered his carriage, remarking, as 
he did so, that there was an ill-looking, though well-dressed person- 
age with one eye, examining the equipage with no slight attention. 
Common proverbs come into the mind of the great and small alike 
upon almost all sudden occasions of no great importance. They 
are, in fact, as it were, nearer at hand than any other reflection ; 
and though the duke did think the unflinching stare of that one 
eye somewhat insolent, he muttered to himself something tanta- 
mount to " A cat may look at a king," while the carriage rolled 
away towards the palace. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

For several successive days a servant on horseback, bearing the 
livery of the Duke of Choiseul, was seen to stop at the gates of the 
house inhabited by the Count de Castelneau. In a court such as 
that of France, where everything was despotic, and all men were 
ruled, either by the absolute power of the monarch, or the tyranny 
of fashion, such a small thing as this could not pass without obser- 
vation, and produce its effect upon many of those who bowed the 
knee to the one idol or the other. Previous to this time, the Count 
de Castelneau had been regarded merely as an original, not suffi- 
ciently extravagant to be worth cultivating for the sake of notoriety, 
but now he immediately rose into a person of some consequence. 
That the prime minister should visit him in person — that he should 
send a servant to him every day — argued no ordinary consideration. 
Bizarre had been the term they had hitherto applied to him; but 
now there seemed to be a prospect of the epithet being changed, 
and of the Count de Castelneau becoming a la mode. The courtiers 
called upon him, and were told that he was ill; but that was nothing 
to a people who, in those days, were always accustomed to die in 
company. So much so, that one might have fancied the Emperor 
Augustus was but a prototype of the whole French nation, though 
his last words were (according to report), " Nunc plaudite," and 
those of the dying French courtier, to the society assembled to wit- 
ness his end, " Pardonnez-moi sijefais des grimaces." 

To their surprise and consternation, however, the gentlemen who 
called, were refused admittance on account of the count's illness. 
This was received as a new proof of his absurd eccentricity, and 
they generally shrugged up their shoulders, as they quitted the 
court-yard, saying, "II a voyage en Angleterre, pays d'originaur, oh 
on meurt presque seul," which, being interpreted, means, "He has 
travelled in England, that land of originals, where people die 
almost in solitude." 

Frenchmen, however, soon get tired of anything that is unsuc- 
cessful, and the Count de Castelneau was not destined to be long 
troubled by the importunity of visitors at his gate. The tidings, 
however, of the frequent appearance of the Duke of Choiseul's ser- 
vant in his court-yard, spread farther, and produced other results 
than those which we have already displayed. There was no ex- 
ception, as we have seen, to the perquisitions of the police: every- 
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tiling was reported there that was done, either by the king or the 
artisan, if it could be discovered at least, by the manifold eyes of 
that unsleeping Argus. The news, therefore, of these frequent 
couriers reached Pierre Morin, who, during the long protracted ill- 
ness of the lieutenant-general, which took place about this time, 
carried on the whole important functions attributed to the superior 
office. 

To him, it was not, in the least degree, difficult to combine such 
pieces of knowledge as explained to him the whole affair. He had 
been, of course, informed at once, with a view to the most legiti- 
mate exercise of his powers, of everything that had taken place in 
the forest near Chartres. He divined no small part of the feelings 
which existed between Ernest and Annette; and he concluded, 
from these frequent messages, that the Duke of Choiseul himself 
was anxious a union should take place between them. Of this 
Xjosition he was as well convinced as if he had seen the inside of 
the notes which were sent from time to time instead of messages. 

It may be necessary, indeed, to say, that he did not see the in- 
side of those notes, otherwise, we might naturally suppose that he 
did, it being well known, that every letter of any importance which 
passed through the French post-office, was opened and read, as 
well as many which were of no importance at all; for it is wonder- 
ful into what minute things that searching police condescended to 
pry; instances of which, equally absurd and disgraceful, might be 
given, were it requisite, or even decent to do so. The post-office, 
might, indeed, be considered as one great branch of the police ; for 
there every letter, the contents of which were judged of sufficient 
consequence, was transcribed and sent to the lieutenant-general, or 
his deputy, to deal with the contents as might be judged expedient. 

The couriers, however, of a cabinet minister could not be stopped 
and interrogated, though such of his letters as passed through the 
post might not be more respectfully treated than those of other per- 
sons. Thus the actual notes of the duke to Annette de St. Morin, 
for it was to her he addressed them, were only divined by Pierre 
Morin ; but about the tenth day, a letter was sent to him from the 
bureau of the post, which bore immediately upon the subject, and 
interested him not a little. It was addressed to the Duke of Choi- 
seul, and written in a hand carefully disguised, but which could not 
escape the keen eyes to which it was now subjected. A brief exami- 
nation of the contents and the formation of the letters, convinced 
him whose was the pen from which it proceeded; and he smiled as 
he read the following words: — "The Duke of Choiseul is hurrying 
on to commit a folly. Before he compromises himself so far that 
he cannot retract, it would be well for him to inquire what is the 
birth and family of the person calling herself Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin?" 

This was all that the epistle contained ; and Pierre Morin's only 
comment upon it was, "Ha! ha! is it so, monsieur? We will 
frustrate you, as before ;" and thereupon he sat down and wrote a 
brief note, which he kept carefully by him till one of his most pru- 
dent and trustworthy agents returned from some errand in the 
city. 

It may be necessary, however, at this point of our tale, in order 
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to show the reader the whole secret machinery of what was taking 
place, to remove the scene, for a short time, from the police office, 
and lay open a suite of five very handsomely furnished rooms in 
the Hotel de Cajare. They were those appropriated to the only 
son of the marquis, who, as we have shown, had received distinct 
orders from the king, not to approach within ten leagues of the 
court; but who, nevertheless, thought fit to slight these commands, 
and to seek all the pleasures of Paris if he could not enjoy those of 
Versailles. 

Objects, too, of very great and deep interest to himself kept him 
in the capital, although he knew that it was at some risk ; for, as 
we have shown, under a calm, quiet, and polished exterior, the 
Baron de Cajare concealed passions, deep, strong, and terrible, 
which, when once roused into activity, overbore at once every 
habitual restraint and every consideration of his own security-. 
Two of those passions were at that moment leagued together, and 
added additional virulence to each other. They were, love and re- 
venge. Love the baron had never felt before, nor anything even 
approaching to it, and now that it had made its sway known, it 
was of course all the more strong and overpowering. Kevenge was 
not an uncommon guest in his heart; and though of a craving and 
egregious appetite, had generally been hospitably entertained and 
fully satisfied. 

The baron was, at the moment when we must bring him back to 
the reader's view, seated at a table, with an extremely white hand, 
and an extremely white ruffle, writing a note without any very 
great appearance of attention, or the slightest shade of trouble, 
sorrow, or anxiety on his countenance ; and yet there was scarcely 
a man in Paris, from the garret to the cellar, whose situation was 
not in some respect preferable to las. He had just finished writ- 
ing, when his father entered the suite of apartments which were 
especially appropriated to the baron. The marquis advanced, 
smiled, bowed low, and went through the whole manual of graces 
and courtesies, which he never failed to practise upon all persons, 
even members of his own family. The son rose, bowed with courtly 
dignity, and, pointing to a chair, begged his father to be seated. 

The conversation then began by the marquis saying, " The ser- 
vants told me, monsieur mon Jils, just now, when I returned home, 
that you wished to speak with me, and I have come immediately 
to know what are jour commands, trusting that you may, by your 
last night's party, have re-established your finances, and be desir- 
ous of repaying me the twenty thousand livres which I lent vou 
last week." 

"You are too good, a great deal, monsieur le marquis," said the 
son; "but you have made a slight mistake. Every card went 
against me yesterday; so that my object is the exact reverse of 
what you suppose. It is, in short, to request that you would lend 
me ten thousand livres more." 

"Impossible! my son," cried the marquis; "I am now in the 
most desperate need of the twenty thousand I spoke of but now, 
for I have a party to play to-night with the Duke of " 

"But, my most respected father," interrupted the baron, " there 
is not the slightest use in telling me who you are going to play 
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with, when, or how, for I cannot contribute a livre to your game, 
oven were it to save you from bankruptcy." 

" The same, my dear sun, is the case with me," replied the mar- 
quis; "I am very sorry, but it cannot be." 

" Nonsense, nonsense," cried the Baron de Cajare ; '• let us reason 
over the matter quietly, and I will soon show such motives for 
lending the money that you shall not say a word against it." The 
marquis twisted his face into a peculiar expression, which might 
well be interpreted to mean that nothing could change his resolu- 
tion upon the subject. 

"Well, well, listen," said the baron; "you yourself told me the 
fortune of Annette de St. Morin ; you yourself first urged me to 
seek her hand. Circumstances have, indeed, hitherto gone against 
me; but she is now almost within my grasp; and if I can proceed 
for one month longer, I shall obtain her to a certainty." 

"Pho! my dear son," replied his father — "I tell you that's as low 
a card as any in your hand ! The girl does not like you ; will not 
have you; and her idiotic guardian will let her have her own 
way." 

"I will have her, or die!" cried the Baron de Cajare, in a tone 
which somewhat startled his father, who was ignorant that his son 
had a single strong feeling left. He replied, however, as he had 
done before — 

"Nonsense, my good son; she loves another; and as she is to 
marry whom she likes " 

"She shall never marry him," muttered the baron, in a low tone. 

"Tush," exclaimed his father, impatiently; "you know nothing 
about it. In the first place, she loves him ; and in the next place, 
the whole interest of the Duke of Choiseul is employed to obtain 
her for him. There are couriers coming and going between the 
two houses every clay." 

"He shall not obtain her!" said the baron; " I have means that 
you do not know of. I have never yet failed in my determinations. 
Have you ever known me fail?" 

" No, indeed," replied his father, " I never have, my good son, 
and perhaps you may not in the present instance, after all ; but 
still I cannot help you. In one word," he added, speaking in a 
lower tone, "I wish you to be prepared for what may happen before 
long. Cajare is pledged for my last night's sitting: I am certain 
that there was unfair work on some part, and if I cannot make a 
good hit to-night, everything must go — do not look surprised — this 
house and everything in it." 

"That is bad," said the son; "but you are foolish if you cannot 
stop that. Play at hazard — do not play at piquet ; then the cards 
cannot go against you. It is what I intend to do to-night." 

*' But still the luck may run across with both you and me," 
answered his father: "we may throw threes or deuces when we 
would fain throw size." 

The baron did not reply, but walked quietly to a little cabinet, 
unlocked it, and took forth some of those fatal pieces of ivory, 
which have produced the death and ruin of more men than pesti- 
lence or the sword. He carried some eight or ten of them in his 
hand, and laid them down, beforp lps father. 
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'•Well," said the marquis, "what of theni? I have =een dice 
before." 

The baron smiled. " What shall I throw for you?" he asked. 

"Size ace," replied his father; and immediately the son placed 
two of the dice in a box, shook them well, threw, and size ace ap- 
peared upon the table. 

" They are loaded," cried the marquis. 

" Not they," answered the baron. " I will stake my life that, let 
them be split to-morrow, neither lead nor quicksilver shall be found 
within them." 

"But are they of one piece?" demanded the marquis, examining 
them closely. 

" Entirely," replied his son. " Use them as you will, no flaw 
will be found in them." 

" Do it again," said his father, and the trick was performed with 
the same success. 

The Marquis de Cajare had looked on with eager eyes, as if 
anxious to detect the way in which his son performed this feat, 
but all seemed perfectly fair. 

" Come, come, my dear boy," he said, at length, " explain it to 
me, explain it to me. Why, we may both make our fortunes if we 
manage rightly." 

" Yes," answered the baron ; " but I must have something to 
begin upon. In short, you must give me one-half of what you have 
in the house ; you shall then know the history of these dice, and 
have as many as you want for present use." 

"On my life and honour," said the marquis, "I have not two 
thousand livres in the world." 

" Then give me them for my secret," replied the baron ; and the 
marquis having left him for a moment to fetch the money, he re- 
mained with his brow leaning on his hand, and an expression of 
dark and moody discontent upon his countenance. 

The business of the money being soon settled, the baron pushed 
over some of the dice to his father, saying, " There, with those 
you can throw any numbers you like; the only thing is to put 
strength enough in throwing. With a good firm jerk, so as to 
give them their natural roll, they will each come up one certain 
number. When you want to vary the matter, and lose a little, 
throw them more gently, and you will find the result uncertain." 

The marquis took the box, and tried several times with such 
perfect success, that he again felt sure the dice were loaded, and 
he boldly expressed that opinion to his son. 

" No," answered the baron, "I give you my honour they are not 
loaded. The facts are these: When I was with the army in Pied- 
mont last year, I was quartered in the house of an ingenious 
turner in ivory, who showed me some of these dice of his own 
making. Now in every tooth from which they cut these little 
cubes, there is one part harder and heavier than the rest ; I believe 
it is the outer part, but that matters not. By soaking the other 
side in some particular acid, which he would not divulge, the ivory 
is rendered pulpy and light. I have seen it almost as soft as a 
piece of leather. It hardens again when dried, but never recovers 
its heaviness: and thus one side of each of these is not heavier 
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than a piece of porous bone, while the other is three times the 
weight. I bought these things from him in case of need. I have 
never had occasion to use them until now ; but I intend to win 
back to-night, from Melun and the rest, the money they won from 
me last night — by some trick of the same kind, I dare say." 

" Oh! dear, yes," replied his moral and honourable father, " with 
such fellows as those I should stand upon no ceremony. You may 
be quite sure they do the same sort of thing; so it is only diamond 
cut diamond, if we get a better way than theirs. But as to 
Annette de St. Morin, my good son, you had better give that up. 
You will only get yourself into trouble there, depend upon it!" 

"It is to win Annette de St. Morin," replied the baron sharply, 
" that I use these dice. I want nothing but money ; give me money, 
and I will find such means to use it that she shall be mine, even 
if she stood at the altar with another man. Do you think, sir, that 
I will suffer an inexperienced girl like that to foil me? or a romance- 
reading, sentimental fool like Ernest de Nogent to stand between 
me and my object? No, no: I will have her, or die, if it wera 
only to triumph over the coldness she has shown. These dice shall 
be employed to some purpose, depend upon it, and she shall be 
mine before a month is over." 

"Well, my worthy son," replied his father, "I wish you all 
success ; but neither you nor I must have recourse to these little 
gentlemen too often or incautiously. Pray recollect that it is ne- 
cessary to lose a little sometimes." 

" Oh, yes !" answered the son ; "and if you see that the roll of the 
dice is becoming suspected, we must be amongst the first to cry 
out upon it, and have them split in our presence : I have plenty 
more in that cabinet," 

The father and the son smiled at each other, and then parted ; 
the marquis returning to receive some company below, the son re- 
maining in his own apartments to wait for the arrival of one whom 
we have seen before in companionship with him. It wanted, how- 
ever, about half an hour of the time appointed, and the space thus 
left was employed by the baron in practising a little piece of sleight 
of hand, very necessary to gentlemen following the pursuit in 
which he was now engaged. This was the rapid passing of the 
dice up and down his sleeve, and concealing them in the hollow of 
his hand, even when it appeared to be stretched fairly out. He 
had brought this manoeuvre to a high state of perfection, when one 
of his own servants opened the door which led from the ante- 
room, and quietly introduced our old friend Pierre Jean, who came 
forward with his usual look "of cool effrontery, treating the baron 
with scarcely more reverence than he would have shown towards 
a boon companion. 

"My father has just been confirming your account, my good 
friend," said the baron, as soon as the door was closed: "there are 
couriers from the Duke of Choiseul there every day, and we must 
stop this matter before it goes too far." 

"There is but one way of stopping it," replied Pierre Jean. 

"I have written the note," said the baron; "but by my life, if 
you are deceiving me in this matter, Master Pierre Jean, your ears 
will not be very safe," 
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"Come, come, now, baron," said Pierre Jean, in his usual tone of 
jocular familiarity, "did you ever know me deceive anybody in 
your life? Do they not call me simple Pierre Jean, because I am 
as innocent as a dove?" The baron bit his lip, and the man pro- 
ceeded. " Come, as I see you are doubtful, however, I will tell 
you more about it. This girl is the daughter of nobody greater 
or less than that respectable officer. Pierre Morin, the chief deputy 
of the lieutenant-general. Now, there are few people in Paris 
who know who Pierre Morin originally was. I was an old acquain- 
tance of his, however, many years ago, and can tell you that he 
was nothing but a poor, dirty, filigree-worker, very often pinched 
for his supper. In one of those fits of poverty, his wife came to the 
shop where I lived at that time, seeking money. My master, old 
Fiteau, was too wise to give her any; but this Count of Castel- 
neau, who was then Abbe de Castelneau, and a great customer 
of my master's, was then in -the shop, and hearing her say that 
neither her husband nor herself minded the hunger, but it was for 
their child that they cared, took compassion on her, and went to 
visit them in their garret. I saw him give her money myself in 
the shop, and heard him say to some of his companions that he 
would go. He was at that time one of those wild, half-cracked 
fellows who do foolish things with a grave face, and call themselves 
philosophers. It seems he wanted a child to try experiments on, 
in matters of education, as he called it, though nine times out of 
ten he was as poor as a rat in those days, and had seldom money 
to provide for himself. However, I heard him talk about all this 
one day, and I am sure that this is Morin's child that he took and 
brought up, because, on the very night old Fiteau was murderer!, 
I was sent with some money — it was but a livre — to Pierre flo- 
rin's wife, and I sat there with her for some time. The child was 
gone; and when I asked her what had become of it, she said a gen- 
tleman had adopted it as his own. She did not tell me his name, 
indeed, but " 

'■Oh! it is clear, it is clear," said the baron; "St. Morin is very 
soon manufactured out of Morin; there can be no doubt of the fact; 
how shall I send the letter?" 

"Through the post," replied Pierre Jean — "through the post. 
They open all the letters, we know well; but they will not dare to 
stop that. If you have put the thing rightly, so as to make the 
duke inquire, and if he be such an ass as to value birth and rank, 
and all that flummery, her marriage with Master Ernest de Xogent 
is stopped, depend upon it." 

"There is not a greater stickler for noble birth in France than 
the Duke of Choiseul," replied the baron. " He was so when he 
was Count de Stainville, and depend upon it, being prime minister 
has not lessened his pride. The marriage is stopped, that is clear; 
the next question is, how to lead or drive her to an union with 
myself." 

"That I can do for you, too, monsieur le baron," replied Pierre 
Jean. " I can manage the Count de Castelneau, and through him 
I can manage her." 

" Yqu, you?" exclaimed the baron: " what do you know of the 
Count de Castelneau?" 
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"More than he would like anyone else to know," replied the 
man, drily. 

" I think you are mad," said the baron; " you wish me to believe 
that you possess power which you certainly would have made use 
of long ago to enrich yourself if it were really yours." 

" Why, monsieur le baron," replied Pierre Jean, "a man may 
have power, and yet be like a peasant that I once heard of, who 
found a diamond in the rough, but, not knowing what it was, kept 
it in a cupboard, and was a poor man all his life, though he had a 
treasure in the house! I never knew what I am now aware of till 
the other day, when I found it out accidentally. Since then, I have 
had some thoughts of marrying the young lady myself! I should 
make a capital son-in-law for the chief commissary of police; for, 
thank Heaven, I know every rogue in Paris, and could help him 
marvellously in his vocation!" 

"You impudent scoundrel!" exclaimed the baron, unable to 
believe that the man was really capable of doing what he pre- 
tended : " if what you say be true, why do you not, as you say, 
marry her yourself, with the large fortune which she must possess, 
instead of offering to aid me?" 

" I have, at least, three good reasons, monsieur le baron," replied 
Pierre Jean ; " in the first place, I am a moderate and unambitious 
man, and I can content myself with having always a good suit of 
clothes to wear, a good horse to ride, two or three good meals and 
two or three good bottles in the day, and some half dozen crowns 
over and above, for my menus plaisirs ; that is the first reason, and 
whoever marries Mademoiselle de St. Morin shall furnish me with 
means for this way of living. In the next place, when I look in the 
glass, I sometimes think that mademoiselle might not like me for 
a husband, and certainly I should not like her for a wife, so well 
as the little sempstress up four pair of stairs in the Rue St. 
Antoine. Moreover, I have another reason, which, to say truth, 
is stronger than all the rest: there is but one man in Europe for 
whom I feel anything like fear. That is good Master Pierre 
Morin ; and it does not do, baron, you know, to be afraid of one's 
father-in-law. Indeed, I do not think it would ever come to that ; 
for I believe, if he found me pretending to the hand of his daughter, 
he would take care that before the priest could tie the marriage 
knot, the hangman should tie one of a less pleasant kind about my 
neck. Oh! he is a desperate fellow, that Pierre Morin: a deter- 
mined tiger as ever existed. He always was. I declare I would 
sooner fight five Hessians, sword in hand, than feel the tip of his 
fore-finger upon my shoulder. It gives me a strange feeling of 
strangulation about the throat." 

There was so much truth in what the man said, that the baron's 
doubts gave way in a considerable degree; and he mused for a 
moment or two, till lie was at length roused by an application which 
lie certainly might very well expect, but which he was not thinking 
of at that moment. 

"In the meantime, monsieur le baron," said Pierre Jean, "you 
will be pleased to recollect that you promised me a hundred crowns 
for this other business — I mean, for stopping the marriage witli 
Monsieur de Nogent. Have the kindness to pay me that; and 
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whenever it comes to the time for arranging her wedding with you, 
we will make our bargain upon that in proper form." 

" Why, my good friend," said the baron, " the marriage is not 
stopped yet !" 

"Oh! yes, it is," replied Pierre Jean; "and, besides, I am in 
desperate want of the money." 

" So am I," replied the baron; " and I do not choose to pay for 
things beforehand." 

" Well, then, I will tell you what," replied Pierre Jean, " hang 
me if you shall have her. I can give her to whomsoever I like, 
and nobody shall have her without paying for her. I am not one 
of those to be used as a ladder, and then kicked down when you 
have done with me. Here have I told you the way how to stop 
this marriage, you make use of it, and then you will not pay me." 

" Come, come," said the baron, who saw that the man was really 
angry as well as insolent ; " we must not quarrel, my good friend ; 
all I want is, to have some assurance of success. You may tell me 
this plan, or that plan, or the other plan, will succeed, and I may 
find, a day or two after I have paid you, that the whole thing is 
flummery. For the present business, I will give you fifty crowns 
at once, and fifty more when I find that the marriage is really 
broken off. As for all that is to come afterwards, we must devise 
some scheme by which we shall be both so bound that neither can 
take advantage of the other." 

" Well, sir, well," replied Pierre Jean, in his usual easy tone, 
" we are two great scoundrels, that is certain, so it is necessary to 
have something of the kind between us." 

The baron bit his lip, and looked at the hilt of his sword, as if 
he had a very strong inclination to pass it through his saucy com- 
panion ; but Pierre Jean went on without noticing these signs of 
indignation. "The matter will be easily settled, Monsieur Cajare," 
he said; "you shall draw me up a little promise, some time or 
another, that if you marry Mademoiselle de St. Morin, in conse- 
quence of the information I give you, you shall bestow upon me, 
immediately after your marriage, the sum of five thousand louis— 
not a denier less, monsieur. If her fortune be as much as you say 
it is, you can easily do that. I know nothing about what she has 
cot, for my part, though I suppose the count will give her a good 
deal, and our friend, Monsieur Morin himself has had the picking 
of too many bones not to be worth five Jews and a French peer." 

" I know very little of what she has," said the baron, in a some- 
what surly tone. " My father's notary told me the other day that 
she had herself bought the little estate of St. Aubin on the Lot. 
But that is not worth more than seven hundred louis a year." 

" Well, be her fortune little or great, the sum I have named is 
what I must have," replied Pierre Jean ; "but you have time to con- 
sider of it. Give me the fifty crowns, and let me go now; for I 
have some friends to dine with me at Eenauld's the traiteur's." 

" Where the fifty crowns will disappear in no time," replied the 
baron. 

"Then I shall come to you for the other fifty to-morrow," 
rejoined Pierre Jean, whose impudence, like the Greek fire, could 
not be put out, whatever was cast upon it. 
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Well," said the baron, " I shall then be more ready to give 
them to you; to-day I am very poor. I will have the paper drawn 
out you talk about too," he" added, with a sigh, at the idea of 
parting with so much as five thousand louis. " It is impossible to 
be too quick in this matter, for fear anything should occur to 
derange our plans." 

"I am at your service," replied Pierre Jean, "quite at your ser- 
vice, whenever you like. As soon as the paper is signed, I will let 
you know my plan, and you will not doubt that it will succeed 
entirely, as soon as you hear it. I would not say so unless I were 
quite sure. Why, I am the honestest man in the world." 

While the last few sentences had been passing between the two, 
the baron had pushed over the sum of fifty crowns to Pierre Jean's 
side of the table. The other took them up, put them into his 
pocket, without counting them, and, with a hasty and unceremo- 
nious adieu, left his companion. ■■, 

As soon as he was gone, the baron started up, walked hastily to 
and fro for a minute, and then swore, with a dreadful imprecation, 
that he would try all other means ere he put himself into the power 
of that scoundrel. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The attack of illness which seized the Count de Castelneau on the 
morning after Annette's arrival proved more tedious than he ex- 
pected. He went on recovering, it is true; day by day gaining a 
little strength, and losing the sensation of faintness which in this, 
as in the former attack, came upon him for some days whenever 
he attempted to move. His mind was now easy regarding Annette, 
who never quitted his hotel, and never received any of the persons 
who called, with the exception of the Duke of Choiseul, who came 
once to visit her for a few minutes about six days after the count 
had been taken ill. The heart of Monsieur de Castelneau was still 
further tranquillized in regard to the base pursuit of the king, by 
tidings of his insane passion for the low and infamous woman lately 
brought to his court, which was by this time a matter of notoriety. 
It may be easily conceived that such a relief to his mind greatly 
tended to facilitate his recovery; and it is not at all impossible that 
the fact, which soon reached his ears, of Ernest de Nogent being 
unable to present himself at Versailles on account of his wound, 
might also contribute to his restoration to health. 

On the seventh or eighth clay he was able to come down, and 
walk abotit the room for a short time ; and he soon after began to 
speak of preparations for immediate departure. Annette had 
quitted Castelneau with regret ; she longed to return thither, to its 
calm and quiet shades, and the fresh aspect of nature ; but yet when 
the count spoke of leaving Versailles, she fell into a deep reverie. 
Her mind turned towards Ernest de Nogent: she thought that she 
might not see him before she went ; that she might have no oppor- 
tune of thanking him for all he had done for her, no means of 
satisfying herself regarding his health, of marking with her own 
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eyes how lie looked, of hearing how he spoke. She fancied that it 
might be long, very long — months — years, perhaps — ere they met 
again ; and the thought was very heavy to her, though she would 
not ask herself why. The surgeon, however, in acting wisely 
towards the count, acted kindly towards Annette, for he strongly 
opposed too early a departure; and the tenth day arrived before 
he even suffered Monsieur de Castelneau to go for a few hours to 
Paris to settle some necessary business previous to his journey. 
On that day, however, the count departed for the capital, leaving 
Annette at Versailles. 

He had been very thoughtful during the whole morning; for 
during the preceding day he had questioned his adopted child, and 
had heard, for the first time fully, all that had taken place from 
the day of her leaving Castelneau. He had made no comments, 
no observations whatever; and, to say the truth, had endeavoured 
not to meditate upon the subject at all, knowing and feeling that 
it was the struggle with his own heart which produced those 
deadly fainting fits which so shook a constitution naturally strong. 
He could not help thinking, however; and though he bent his 
resolutions firmly to resist every inclination to wrong, to stop the 
first suggestions of the evil spirit, and to listen to nothing but what 
was right and just, so that the contest was less fierce than it had 
been, yet the idea of ever parting with Annette, of seeing her love 
another more than himself, of even sharing her affection with any 
other person, was in itself sufficiently terrible to make him sad, and 
grave, and meditative. 

He had been gone about an hour and a half, and Annette, after 
having employed herself for some time in various little preparations 
for her journey, aided by Donnine and her maid, who had rejoined 
her some days before, had given way at length to the importunity 
of thought, "and had seated herself at the window of the saloon 
which looked over the lower ground towards the Seine. There 
were various moving figures in the distance, but she saw them not- 
there was the sound of the carriages and horses rattling along the 
roads close by, but she heard it not ; and shut up within the sanc- 
tuary of her own bosom, her heart was communing with itself, and 
trying to overcome the sort of longing and eager desire that she 
felt to see, if it were but for a few moments, the man who had twice 
so gallantly come to her deliverance, ere she placed many a wide 
league between herself and him. 

As she thus thought, she suddenly heard a step nearer to her 
than any she had yet heard, though the servants were working in 
the adjoining room, and turning round quickly she beheld Ernest 
himself within two steps of her. He was much thinner, and very 
pale; his lips bloodless, and his step less firm than before; but his 
eye was bright and full of clear higli feeling, and his whole counte- 
nance sparkled with joy, which in itself was beautiful. 

There may be clumsy merriment, but joy is almost always 
graceful. 

The gladness of his heart was certainly not at all diminished by 
the sight of the radiant smile which beamed over her whole face, 
as, giving way at once to the impulse of her feelings, she sprang 
forward to meet him. 
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" Oli ! is it, is it you ?" she cried. " How happy, how very happy 
it makes me to see you!" and then she blushed at the eagerness of 
her own words ; but still she would not stop them in their course, 
adding warmly and gracefully, though with the blood still glowing 
in her cheek, " I was just thinking of you, and fearing that I might 
not see you before we went back to Castelneau." 

Ernest had taken her hand in his, and having done so, he 
retained it, leading her back to her seat, and saying, " I, too, feared 
that it might be so; and the surgeons became convinced at length 
that to let me visit you would do me less harm than continued 
impatience and apprehension. Oh! Annette," he continued, "I 
could not let you go from me without — " 

Annette's heart told her plainly the words he was about to 
speak; it told her, too, that these words would be words of joy for 
her to hear; but yet she shrunk from listening to them, and even 
tried to stay them, saying, with a trembling and agitated voice, 
" But you are pale — you have suffered very much, 1 am sure ; you 
must not stand by me: here is a seat." 

Ernest understood it all as if by instinct. " Nay, nay," he 
replied, " I must remain standing, if, indeed, you would not have 
me actually kneel before you. Listen to me but for one instant, 
dear Annette, and forgive my calling you by that name, for I used 
it towards you on a night, the remembrance of which is most dear 
to me, though it was a night of danger and pain to us all ; and if 
ever you bid me call you by a colder name again, Ernest de Nogent 
will never dream bright hopes in life any more." 

"Oh! call me so, call me so, if you like it," replied Annette, 
looking up in his face with the glittering drops in her eyes, but 
with none of the world's guile or reserve in her heart. " Why 
should you not call me what you please, when I twice owe you life, 
and when you have suffered so much for me?" 

" If I may, indeed, give you what name I please," exclaimed 
Ernest, eagerly, and with his whole face glowing with joy and 
hope, " I will call you my own Annette — my dear, my beloved 
Annette, my promised bride ; may it be so, dear one? Oh, speak! 
speak! for I can bear no suspense." 

Annette bent down her head till her fair clear forehead rested 
upon the hand that clasped hers. She felt that hand tremble, 
however; and, even in the confusion of her own feelings and the 
agitation of her whole frame, she thought of his sensations, of his 
emotion, and looking up the instant after, she said, " Yes, Ernest, 
yes, if you wish it." 

" Wish it!" he exclaimed, clasping her to his heart. " Do I wish 
for heaven, dear Annette? For next to the hope of serving and 
pleasing God, is the hope of guarding, protecting, and dwelling ever 
with thee. Where is your guardian?" he continued, eagerly. "I 
must speak with him at once, lest I indulge a dream of happiness 
that may be blighted in a moment." 

" He is absent," replied Annette, " he is gone to Paris. But you 
need not fear, Ernest. He has always told me, in fact, that he will 
leave me entirely to make my own choice, if there be not some 
strong and overpowering objection; and that cannot be the case 
with you, Ernest." 

p 
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"I think not," he answered, "I think not; yet I would fain see 
him ; but as that is not possible, let me enjoy the present." 

They did enjoy the present to the very full; for the sensations 
which they experienced were new to both of them, and a fresh 
world of enjoyment and delight was open to the hearts of each. 
To Annette those feelings came in all their first freshness, with 
none of the bloom of youth and affection brushed away; and all the 
sensations which she had hidden from herself, all that tenderness, 
and regard, and admiration towards him who now stood by her side, 
which she had so long imprisoned in her own bosom, now that the 
gates were thrown open, rushed forth, and almost overpowered her. 

With Ernest de Nogent the emotions were, indeed, different, but 
not less sweet. He had mingled in the world ; he had acted a part 
in the great drama of life ; he had seen love in many shapes, though 
he had never known it himself; and to say truth, what between the 
examples of the passions he had beheld, and the perversions of the 
name he had witnessed, he had long shrunk from the very idea of 
subjecting himself to feelings which he had never beheld in their 
purest and their highest form. But all that he now felt taught him 
for the first time, what love really is; and the difference between 
that which he had fancied it to be, and that which he now expe- 
rienced, was so bright and beautiful as fully to equal in delight the 
novelty, the entire novelty, with which it came upon Annette. 

To dwell upon all they said would occupy too much time, and, 
perhaps, be not very interesting to others. Suffice it, that the 
candour and truth in which Annette had been brought up did not 
fail at that moment; and that the freshness and high tone which 
were peculiar to Ernest's mind proved now a blessing to himself as 
well as to her. lie remained there for more than an hour in such 
sweet discourse; and neither of them ever dreaming that there 
could exist any obstacle to their union, talked of the future, the 
bright, the happy future, with all the fond confidence of youth, and 
hope, and love. An accidental word or two, however, from Ernest 
de Nogent, discovered to Annette that he had promised to make 
his visit but a short one, in answer to the earnest remonstrances of 
the surgeon; and as soon as she heard that such was the case, she 
pressed him eagerly to go. It was long ere he would consent, how- 
ever; and when he did bid her adieu, iio smilingly gave her a note 
from the Duke of Choiseul to her guardian, saying, "I am not ac- 
quainted witli the contents, my beloved, but I know that it refers 
to us; and from my uncle's generous kindness, I am sure it is cal- 
culated to make us happy." 

When he was gone, Annette covered her eyes with her hands, 
and tried to still the tumult of her thoughts. It was scarcely pos- 
sible to do so, however, for all was a wild and whirling dream of 
happiness, such as she had believed it scarcely possible to feel. 
The words, the looks, the tones, of Ernest came up before her eyes 
without order or arrangement, troubled all her ideas, and left her 
no power of calm reflection. When she did recover a little, how- 
ever, her mind turned towards her guardian; and, for the first time 
in her life, her heart beat somewhat anxiously at the thought of 
seeing him again. It was not that she feared any opposition, that 
she ippreheniletl blame, or dreaded even that playful jest which 
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sometimes startles, though it does not wound. She felt convinced, 
from long experience, that her guardian would be happy in her 
happiness; she repeated to herself again and again that she knew 
him too well to suppose that he would not rejoice in anything 
which gave her so much joy. She repeated this often, very often ; 
so often, indeed, that there may be a doubt whether some circum- 
stance which she could not clearly define — some of those slight 
traits which cannot be grasped, but which seem to convince the 
heart without passing through the brain — it may be doubted, I say, 
whether some of these had not created a suspicion that her mar- 
riage wi'.h any one would inflict some pain upon her guardian, and 
did not produce a feeling of timidity which she would not other- 
wise have known. Certain it is, that she did feel in a degree 
uneasy; certain it is, that for the first time in life, she calculated 
how she should behave towards him; certain it is, that she fan- 
cied beforehand all she would say to him. and all that he would 
reply. 

As time passed on she became still more apprehensive; and 
when, at length, she heard the carriage roll into the court-yard, she 
called one of the servants, and in order to lessen the burden of all 
she had to tell, bade him give the Duke of Choiseul's note to the 
count, and inform him that Monsieur de Nogent had been there. 
She then ran lightly away to her own room, paused thoughtfully 
for a moment or two, summoning all her resolution to her aid ; 
and then, conquering her reluctance, she went back to the saloon, 
with a downcast eye and a glowing cheek, to tell the tale at once. 

She found the count leaning upon the table, with the surgeon 
who had accompanied him to Paris standing beside him. The note 
was open on the table; and when she entered, the pale countenance 
of the count, though with a shade less colour than ordinary, seemed 
full of high and calm determination. His eyes were raised towards 
the sky, and his lips close shut ; but he heard Annette's step the 
moment that she entered, rose, advanced slowly towards her, and 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

"Be calm, my clear Annette," he said, feeling how she trembled 
— "do not agitate yourself. I can comprehend all, and understand 
all, without your speaking." 

Annette burst into tears, and the count, turning to the surgeon, 
continued, "Leave us, my good friend. I am calm, I cau assure 
you. It is a struggle that agitates as long as it lasts, and not when 
the victory is won— and it is won! You can remain in the next 
room, if you are apprehensive; my dear child will call you, should 
it be needful." 

The surgeon withdrew, with an anxious look towards Annette ; 
and the count then led her to a chair, and seated himself beside 
her. " You need tell me nothing, my Annette," he said, after a 
momentary pause, for I read it all in your countenance. You havo 
heard the words of love, you have heard them for the first time, 
perhaps, and you have been much agitated. That agitation has 
left its traces behind, but they are the traces of happy emotions; 
for the tears of grief and of joy are as different, even to the sight, 
as the dew of the summer morning and the heavy drops of the 
thunder storm. You have been happy, my Annette, and so far I 
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am happy too; but I fear lest that happiness may have its alloy. 

I fear that it may be followed by pain and disappointment." 

"Oh! why, why, why?" cried Annette. "You surely cannot 
doubt that Ernest is — " 

" All that is good, and generous, and noble," replied the count. 
"I know he is so, ray sweet child; but yet, dear Annette, this 
world in which we live is not the holyday place that young hearts 
think it. It is a sorrowful school, where sad lessons are taught 
every hour, and I fear you have yet much to learn. I have just 
studied perfectly a painful task, and I am going to tell you what 
it is, Annette; for it is a part of my duty both to punish myself 
for the past, and to guard myself against the future. With you, 
my dear child, I have striven to deai without selfishness, but, alas, 
that sin is as subtle and general as it is base; and even when we 
think that it is most surely conquered, it finds its way in through 
some unguarded portal and takes possession of the whole heart. 
I have brought you up from infancy, loving you for yourself. 
In your education, I can fairly say I dealt generously with you, 
for I denied you many indulgences which would have indulged 
myself to grant; and I studied my own faults, as well -as those of 
others, in order to preserve your character free from errors; but 
while all this was going on, Annette, I learned to be selfish in 
another way — " 

"Oh! do not say it, do not say it," cried Annette: " you have 
never been so with me." 

"Yes I have," continued the count: "selfishness, I say, took 
another form. I learned to love you for myself as well as for your- 
self; you became indispensable to my happiness, to my peace, 
to my tranquillity. It became necessary to me that the love which 
you had learned to feel towards me should be undivided and entire. 
The very thought of your leaving me and uniting your fate with 
another was to me as death; and though I struggled much to 
overcome it, such was the rebellion in my heart, that the effort has 
twice nearly cost me my life." 

Annette covered her eyes with her hand, and wept. 

"Nay, dear child," continued the count, "weep not. Have you 
not heard me say that the struggle is over, and that I have tri- 
umphed ? It is so, my Annette, and I am only telling you now 
what has been, not what is. That you should stay with me, my 
dear child, ever stay witli me, that you should never quit me to 
become the light of another home, to bring sunshine to another 
roof, was not, indeed, an expectation, but it was a longing, ardent, 
eager, selfish wish; to repress which, to trample which down, and 
to supply its place with better things, has been now the effort of 
many months. I might never have conquered it, Annette, had I not 
lately felt and seen that, for your happiness, it must be overcome." 

"But why need I leave you?" exclaimed Annette. " Why mny 
I not be always with you ? Why may not Ernest, by his presence, 
add to your happiness, rather than take from it? Why may he 
not love you as well as I do, and you love him, both for his own 
sake and because he loves me?" 

The count shook his head. " I trust it may be so, dear Annette," 
ho replied ; "because I hope, nay — from the calm manner in which 
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I can contemplate all — because I am sure that I have conquered at 
last this selfishness of which I spoke. But if, a month ago, An- 
nette, you had asked me that question, why I could not love him 
both for his own qualities and because he loves you, my answer 
must have been, because you love him. I have triumphed, however, 
Annette, and I have completed the conquest this very day. From 
the moment you told me that he had again had an opportunity of 
saving your life, I saw that it was destined you should love him, 
and then began the struggle: but I must not think of those hours. 
Each day since, when the Duke of Choiseul has sent to tell you of 
his health, it has been to me as a warning. This morning. wlu>n 
I set out for Paris, I felt an impression that all must be accotu 
plished now and at once; and, as I went, I made the last effort, and 
cast the viper from my heart. Henceforth, dear child, 1 live no 
more for myself; I live for you ; in your happiness shall be h)y 
joy, and that which blesses you shall bless me also." 

Annette cast her arms around him, and wept upon his bosom. The 
count suffered her to do so for a moment, but then gently removed 
her, saying, "Now nerve your heart, my dear Annette! I have 
spoken to you of myself, and my own feelings ; I am going to speak 
to you of yourself and your situation. All seems happy* Annette, 
and fair in your eyes; but in some far western countries, which I 
once visited in the wild wanderings of my youth, I have seen the 
sky more bright and glorious than you ever beheld it in these 
climates; the sea calm and glassy as a mirror, and blue as the 
heavenly arch that hung above it; scarcely a breeze stirring the 
foliage of the trees, and everything tranquil as the thoughts of 
heaven. On the edge of that radiant sky, on the very Jar, far 
horizon, I have beheld a cloud, like that seen by the prophet, not 
bigger than a man's hand, and in half an hour the sky has been 
covered with storms and tempests. The waves have risen in 
mountains, the trees have strewed the ground, and all has been 
devastation and destruction where everything had promised bright- 
ness and prosperity. Such, my Annette, such a cloud there is, I 
fear, in your own sky; and now let me tell you whence it comes. 
We people in France are as gross idolaters as any of those which 
were smitten by the Hebrews : every one worships anything he 
can meet with, but the true God. Amongst the old nobility of 
France, my Annette, high birth and long descent are the parch- 
ment deity they adore: to it they would sacrifice every kindly and 
tender affection of the heart; to it they would offer up every virtue, 
talent, grace, or quality, that can adorn human nature. Ay ! for 
it, when called upon, would they slay their sons and daughters, 
and, as in this court, make their children pass through the fire of 
hell. Now, dear child, although in every other respect a generous- 
hearted man, Monsieur de Choiseul is one of these. So is also the 
old Baron de Nogent ; and with them, I fear, we have not the re- 
source which we might have with some others: for mammon is the 
only deity which can tame pride, and here mammon would be of 
no avail. Having spoken thus, Annette, you will easily under- 
stand what are the fears I entertain, when I tell you, that over 
your own birth there is a cloud, and that this note from the Duke 
of Choiseul contains inquiries on that very point."j 
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Annette had turned deadly pale, and she remained so, sitting in 
perfect silence for several minutes, as if unable to speak. The 
count gazed on her anxiously, and at length he asked: •'What 
shall I say to him, dear Annette? How shall I deal with him?" 

"Oil! in truth and in sincerity," replied Annette, "if it cost me 
my life, if it cost me more than life. Deal with him in all sincerity 
my dear father; let me never think that by me or for me, one word 
was spoken which could deceive." 

The count's eye fixed upon her with a glittering moisture in it, 
but still firm and eager. " Annette," he said, " I ask you on my 
own account; and in making your reply, you must remember all 
that I have told you of my own heart. None can judge but yourself; 
for I, alas! may deceive myself as to my own motives. If there 
were a possibility of concealing any thing— of leaving anything un- 
told which it is not absolutely necessary to tell— ought I, can I, 
leave it unsaid?" 

'• Nothing', nothing," replied Annette, " say all, say everything; 
everything even that you think; let there not be one single point 
to be told or to be suspected hereafter. Oh! my dear father, it 
may be God's will to deprive me for a time of happiness, but it can 
never be God's will to deprive me of honesty and truth." 

The count caught her in his arms, and pressed her to his heart, 
exclaiming, "Nor will God abandon thee, sweet child!" 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

It was late in the evening of that day when another note was put 
into the hands of the Count de Castelneau. He was alone, for An- 
nette had gone early to her chamber. The impression on the wax 
made him start; but after pausing for a moment, he opened it with 
a firm hand and read. The words which it contained were these: 
" The Count de Castelneau is required, by one whose seal he will 
recognise, to answer, when he is questioned concerning the birth of 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, that he has every reason to believe she 
is of a high and pure family." 

The count held the paper in his hand, and gazod at it sternly for 
several minutes. He then tore it to atoms, and cast it into the fire, 
saying, " I am nobly taught by that dear girl, and I will follow her 
example, be the result what it may." 

At mi early hour on the following morning, a servant ran up to 
announce that the carriage of the Duke of Choiseul was entering 
the court. This was very customary in those days, when the visit 
might be considered in some degree a ceremonious one; a running 
footman preceding the carriage, and giving the name of the visitor 
a few moments before he actually arrived. 

The count, willing to do all accustomed honour to the high rank 
of the minister, immediately rose, and descended to the foot of the 
stairs to receive him, while Annette hurried to her chamber to pass 
the time in tears. Scarcely had she raised the cup of joy to her 
lips, when it seemed dashed away by the hand of fate; and she felt 
at that moment as if she had tasted of joy but to know sorrow. In 
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the meanwhile, the count and his guest had entered the saloon ; 
and after a few of those courtesies which ma}' partake of cere- 
mony, but which still have great influence in preserving the ameni- 
ties of life, the Duke of Choiseul entered upon the subject of his 
visit. 

" I find, Monsieur de Castelneau," he said, " that my nephew, 
Ernest, very wildly and rashly, for as yet he is by no means well, 
made himself yesterday, while I was absent, the bearer of a note to 
you, which I intended to have been sent by a servant. He had a 
long conversation, too, it seems, with your sweet ward, you being 
yourself from home at the time; and he has certainly returned 
more in love than ever, which may very well be, as I never yet be- 
held a person so completely formed to turn the heads, and win the 
hearts, of old and young alike." 

The count bowed his head gravely, replying, "There is no one 
like her in France, my lord duke: she is, indeed, a treasure, which 
might well make the house of any man rich in the best sort of 
wealth. She has also fortune of another kind, however, having 
already a very noble dower, and, in certain prospect, everything 
that I can leave: the Countship of Castelneau dying, as you know, 
with myself." 

" That will, indeed, give her the dower of a princess," replied the 
duke. 

"It will," answered the count; "but I very much fear, my lord, 
from the tenour of your note to me, and from my knowledge of 
your views, that my fair ward, with all these high qualities, and 
all this great dowry, may not be the bride of your nephew, Mon- 
sieur de Nogent." 

" I grieve to hear it," said the duke, in a tone of real concern : 
"I grieve most sincerely to hear it, for to him it would be a most 
dreadful disappointment: let me add, to me a great disappointment 
also ; for I never in life beheld a woman so likely to make an ho- 
nourable man happy." 

" You do her mere justice, my lord," replied the count ; " but I 
am afraid it cannot be." 

" May I ask the particulars?" said the Duke of Choiseul. 

"Most assuredly," replied the count. "I explained to Annette 
last night, circumstances with which she was not acquainted ; I 
told her the contents of your note, and I asked her to decide how 
she thought I ought to deal with you. Her reply, my lord, was, 
' Deal with him in all sincerity and truth ; conceal from him not 
one point of all that you know, or that you suspect :' and now, my 
lord, I am ready and prepared to act according to her wishes, which 
are founded upon principles that I glory in having instilled into 
her mind." 

" She is, I am sure, most noble and most sincere," replied the 
duke: " I needed no proof of that, sir. The objection, then, refers 
to her birth; am I to understand so?" 

"It does, my lord," replied the count; "but if you have time, 
permit me to explain -the whole." 

" I have time, my dear sir," answered the Duke of Choiseul. "I 
have come at an early and unceremonious hour, because I do not 
feel at all certain, that, after I have this day presented myself at 
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the palace, I shall ever set my foot in Versailles again. That, 
however, sir, will not make my heart ache. I fear what you have 
to tell may do so severely. Let me beg you however, to proceed." 

The Count de Castelneau took up the history of Annette from 
the time he had first beheld her: he told how he had found her, 
adopted her, and educated her; and he saw by the pained and sor- 
rowful expression of the Duke of Choiseul's countenance the 
changes which that tale was producing in all his feelings and 
sensations. When he had concluded that part of what he had to 
say, he paused for a moment, and the duke played thoughtfully 
with the hilt of his sword. 

At length the latter replied, "Though it was, undoubtedly, a 
generous and kindly act, Monsieur de Castelneau, I cannot help 
believing that it was a pity so to withdraw this young lady from her 
natural station. The situation in which we are all placed by this 
circumstance, will excuse my thus commenting upon what you 
have thought fit to do : I regret it deeply, most deeply, for my own 
sake and for that of poor Ernest. I will not add for that of 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, because, I hope and trust that her 
happiness may be in no degree affected by this unfortunate circum- 
stance." 

"My lord, you have every right to comment," replied the count, 
"on anything that you or yours may suffer; and I so far agree 
with you in your views, that, perhaps, had I been situated as I am 
at present, I might not have acted as I did. I was then, however, 
merely the poor Abbe de Castelneau. I had been reckless and ex- 
travagant, and all I could ever hope to save for the child's dowry, 
might amount to some few thousand crowns. I explain this to 
you," he added, somewhat proudly, "because I feel that an act of 
mine has remotely and accidentally affected the peace of a very 
noble and highly respectable family. You must be very well aware 
however, from the life we have led in the country, that I have 
never tried to force Annette upon any house of high rank, although 
I believe her qualified to adorn the most elevated station. Still, I 
have something more to tell, my lord — my tale is not done; and 
you will receive what I now say, not as an effort to satisfy, delu- 
sively, your pride of birth, but as the truth, simply spoken, in 
accordance with the wish of Annette, that I should tell you all I 
suspect, as well as all I know. I do not believe her, my lord, to bo 
the child of the persons in whose house I found her; and I do be- 
lieve her to be the child of two persons both of high rank. I do 
not imagine, however, that her birth would be mended in your 
opinion, even if the fact could be proved." 

"If I understand you rightly, sir," replied the duke, "it certainly 
would not; and I will confess, my dear count, that in all the many 
transactions which I have had to go through in life, I have seldom, 
if ever, spent a more painful hour than that which has just passed. 
I had hoped, rashly hoped, that it would have been very different. 
I fancied that the young lady might be the daughter of some 
of the many members of our nobility, who cither in troublous 
times, or in the rash days of their own youth, have lost the fortune 
which ought to accompany high blood: and I do assure you, most 
sincerely, that had she been the child of the poorest gentleman in 
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all France, I would have courted her hand for Ernest as if she had 
been a princess. As it is, I am sorry to say, my opinion is fixed, 
and cannot be altered. I know that the judgment of the Baron de 
Nogent will be the same. You must feel, sir, that this thing can- 
not be." 

"I beg your pardon, my lord," replied the count, drawing him- 
self up, with a slight degree of the sarcastic bitterness which 
formerly characterised his countenance appearing in the curl of his 
lip: "I beg your pardon, my lord; each man's feelings are his own 
property, and ours are as different as our estates. I know that in 
accordance with the prejudices of society it cannot be; but I feel, 
also, that there are men who could trample upon those prejudices. 
Excuse me, too, my lord, if I say, that I could look upon no mail 
as worthy of the hand of such a being as Annette de St. Moriu 
unless, for her sake, he could tread under foot a worse devil than 
family pride." 

The duke's cheek grew a little warm, and one of his usual 
brilliant but biting repartees rose to his lips ; but kindly feeling 
triumphed, and he merely replied, after a moment's pause, " Do 
not let us say angry things to each other, Monsieur de Castelneau. 
This interview has been more bitterly painful to me than you are 
now willing to believe ; and I have another to go through this day, 
nay, this very hour, which must be very grievous to me also. I 
have, sir," he added, in a grave, stern tone, " I have, sir, to risk 
offending, past all forgiveness, a king whom I have loved and 
served through the greater part of my life, in order to save him 
from committing an act which will cover his name with disgrace 
for ever. I beseech you, then, Monsieur de Castelneau, to let us 
part in peace, and to believe, when the Duke of Choiseul is no 
longer prime minister of France, that he only acted as he judged 
sincerely to be due to his family, and to the respectability of a 
French gentleman. It is very likely I may be wrong; it is very 
likely that, as you say, I may be prejudiced ; but those prejudices 
have been so early and firmly instilled into me, that I believe from 
my very heart I am doing nothing but what is right." 

The duke held out his hand; and his tone was so earnest, so 
sincere, that the Count de Castelneau could not refrain from 
taking it and pressing it in his own, saying, " We have both cause 
for grief, my lord duke. You, more than you will ever know ; for 
you lose that which France cannot parallel. But no more of this : 
tare you well, my lord; I am sure you will do your duty as a 
statesman well and firmly, and that in the cabinet no prejudices of 
any kind will affect the enlightened minister and the generous and 
noble-hearted man." 

Thus parted the Duke of Choiseul and the Count de Castelneau. 
The duke betook him to the palace ; and all France soon rang with 
the news that the famous minister, for opposing the introduction 
of a common prostitute to the court of France, under the name of 
the Countess du Barry, had been dismissed by the king he had 
served so long and well, an exile to his house at ChanteWp. On 
the following day, and for many a succeeding week, a spectacle 
was beheld which Europe had "probably never witnessed before: 
it was that of a large body of courtiers, grateful and devoted to a 
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disgraced minister. Versailles was deserted, but the road from 
Paris to Chanteloup was covered with the carriages of the highest 
nobility of the land. 

These tidings reached the ears of the sad inhabitants of the house 
which we have seen the Duke of Choiseul leave. They produced 
little, if any, effect upon the hearts of either Annette or the count ; 
for both had many a painful thought to deal with whieh left them 
little room for the consideration of merely political things. It was 
a terrible task for the Count de Castelneau to communicate to 
Annette the result of his conference with the duke; but as he 
usually did in every difficulty, he proceeded to execute it at once, 
and sent a servant to tell her that he was alone. 

She came immediately, with a pale cheek and an anxious eye. 
Her first glance at her guardian's countenance showed her that 
there was deep grief in his bosom, and she instantly understood 
the cause. Her heart sunk, her steps wavered, and she had nearly 
fallen before she reached the spot where the count stood. He 
caught her in his arms, however, and pressed her to his heart, 
saying, "Oh! my Annette, often have you consoled me: be it now 
my task to console you, beloved one." 

Annette understood what he meant at once, and for a moment or 
two she wept bitterly, but she soon recovered herself. She thought 
of her guardian, of his feelings, of his happiness ; and wiping her 
tears from her eyes, she said, in a low tone, "I must feel it at first, 
but it will soon be over. Do not grieve, my dear father: this is 
one of the lessons, you know, that you told me I had to learn." 



CHAPTER XL. 

Hope, never-tiring hope, still sung her song in Annette's ear. She 
asked herself, "Will the good Baron de Nogent, he who has treated 
me in every respect so like a father, will he take the same cold view 
of the case which has been taken by the Duke of Choiseul?" She 
demanded still farther: "Will Ernest, will he, who but one day 
ago stood by my side with looks and words of the deepest and ten- 
derest affection, will he so easily resign one whom he vowed he 
would love for ever?" 

She would not believe it; and though she did not go on to calcu- 
late either what line of conduct Ernest himself would pursue, if he 
retained his purposes and affection towards her in despite of his 
father's opposition as well as that of the Duke of Choiseul, or what 
her own course ought to be under such circumstances, yet she 
thought that certainly Ernest would write to her — certainly he 
would give her that consolation, at least, even if he could not find 
means to see her. 

Four days elapsed, however, and yet no letter came: no message, 
no tidings. It was a terrible time for poor Annette: there was all 
the wearying pain of expectation, and suspense, and hourly disap- 
pointment. She strove to banish from her face the care that was 
preying upon her heart ; she tried to smile, to look contented ; for 
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she saw the eyes of the kind and affectionate friend who sat beside 
her gazing upon her from time to time with looks of sad and sor- 
rowful inquiry. The count, however, was not to be deceived; and 
now, now in the moment of her affliction, he felt how truly he loved 
her more than himself, and would have given his right hand to wed 
her to the man of her choice. Still, however, the eount made no 
proposal to hasten their journey back to Castelneau; he delayed it, 
on the contrary, for he was not without some hope of hearing more 
from Chanteloup. He fancied that Ernest might have written to 
Castel Nogent; that the Duke of Choiseul himself might be 
pausing to inquire the sentiments of his nephew's father; and in 
that hope he waited, resolving to let the necessary time expire for 
a messenger to go to Quercy and return. 

At length, on the fifth day, while Annette was dressing, her 
maid, who had been absent for a moment, returned with a note in 
her hand, and a look of importance upon her countenance. 

"A page, mademoiselle," she said, "gave me this for you, and 
told me to deliver it in private." 

Annette took the note, opened it, and read. It was merely signed 
Ernest, but the words were these: "I am in despair: the opposition 
that I have met with nearly drives me wild. Can I hope that you 
feel the same ? If so, there is but one course for us to pursue : to 
fly. They can prevent our union in France, but a few leagues will 
bring us to the frontier of Elanders. The're we can be married, and 
may set at defiance anything that all the world can do to separate 
us. I beseech you, I entreat you, if you would not drive me to 
some unpardonable act, follow this course immediately. Say not 
one word to your guardian or any one else, for that would be de- 
struction ; but meet me to-night in the park, close by the gate of 
the Trianon. You can come out, as if for an evening walk, half an 
hour before nightfall, and can tell Monsieur de Castelneau you will 
be back speedily: I will find you there as soon as it grows dusk. 
A carriage and horses shall be at the gates in waiting, and ere to- 
morrow night Annette may be my bride." 

She dropped the note upon the table, and covered her eyes with 
her hands. Was it possible? she asked herself; were such the first 
lines that Ernest de Nogent ever addressed to her? Was such the 
proposal that he ventured to make to one who had never given him 
reason to believe that concealment or artifice was in her nature? 
Oh! how had she been deceived! Oh! how bitterly, how terribly, 
had love, and confidence, and inexperience cheated her! What 
was the first thing that he asked her to do? to wrong the trust and 
affection of one who had been more than a father to her through 
life. Was this the man upon whom she had fixed her whole hopes, 
her whole tenderness? Bitter and terrible as had been her disap- 
pointment before, it was all as nothing to this ! Dark, indeed, was 
now the void left in her heart; for confidence was gone as well as 
hope, and all seemed night around her. 

She wept not; but after gazing for some moments in silence on 
the note, she hastily concluded her toilet, and snatching up the 
paper, hurried, with a rapid, but agitated step, to the saloon, where 
she found the count seated reading. He raised his eyes the mo- 
ment she entered ; and seeing at once that something had greatly 
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moved her, he exclaimed, "What is it, my Annette? What is the 
matter, my dear child?" 

Annette did not reply for the moment; but, still advancing to- 
wards the table where he sat, she sunk upon her knees at his side, 
and laid the note before him, saying, at length, in a low and trem- 
bling voice, "Read, read, my dear father! and, if it be possible^ 
give me consolation for that!" 

The count took up the note, and ran his eye hastily over it. 

"Yes, my dear Annette," he said, when he had read it, "I can 
give you consolation. That is not the writing of Ernest de No- 
gent." 

"Oh! are you sure, are you sure?" exclaimed Annette, start- 
ing up, with tears of joy. "I could bear anything, anything but 
that. I could bear to lose him, but not to love him less. Oh! are 
you sure?" 

"Quite, my Annette," said the count, "quite sure. First, those 
are not the sentiments of Ernest de Nogent ; he has never acted 
on such ideas through life; and a man's past deeds are the best wit- 
nesses in his favour. In the next place, that is not in Ms hand- 
writing; for before you arrived, I saw much of him at various 
times, and have seen him write. It is not even a tolerable imita- 
tion of his hand." 

Annette looked up with hope and joy once more ; and the count 
proceeded to say, that so convinced was he the whole note was a 
forgery, he would send it instantly to the Duke of Choiseul, and 
Annette should see the reply. 

"Who the villain is who has committed this act," he said, "and 
what is his purpose, I may suspect, but cannot be sure. I am even 
afraid that we must let him escape unpunished, though it would 
be easy to take him at the gate of the Trianon ; but it is necessary, 
on every account, my dear child, not to call observation upon our- 
selves." 

The note was accordingly enclosed to the Duke of Choiseul, and 
sent off by a servant on horseback. He returned in the afternoon, 
bearing a reply from the duke, which, after some few words of 
compliment, went on to say: "Mademoiselle de St. Morin only 
proves herself to be all that those who know her, are well aware 
she is. She must not doubt that my nephew, however sad and 
grieved in heart, will behave otherwise than all his conduct through 
life has promised. It is, moreover, impossible that he could have 
written the note which has been sent, and given her so much pain, 
but which bears not the slightest resemblance to Ernest's hand. 
He is at the present moment more than a hundred leagues distant 
from Versailles, having quitted Chanteloup for Quercy, notwith- 
standing all remonstrance, on the day after I saw you. That he 
went there at once, without any alteration of his intention, is 
proved by Madame de Choiseul having received a letter from him 
by the ordinary courier from Limoges. Let me trust that Made- 
moiselle de St. Moriu continues in good health, and that she 
will not withdraw her esteem from the Duke of Choiseul or any 
of his family: for the regard of one so generous, sincere, and 
high-minded, is too valuable a possession to be lost without deep 
regret," 
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Such was the reply of the Duke of Choiseul ; and it was sweet 
and consoling to Annette to know that she was respected and ap- 
preciated even by those who would not take her to their hearts as 
they might. 

The day passed over with her in greater tranquillity than it had 
begun : for the apprehension of a greater evil seemed, now that it 
was dispelled, to have lessened the load of that which went before. 
The count, however, remained in a meditative mood himself; and 
though he continued to read during the greater part of the day, 
yet he often laid down the book, and thought for many minutes. 
When he took it up again he would appear to pay but slight at- 
tention to its contents. 

At length, as evening began to close, Monsieur de Castelneau 
called one of the servants who had been with him for many years, 
and gave him some directions which the man instantly hastened to 
obey. Annette was sitting in the room at the time, but at some 
distance, and did not hear what passed. 

In about three quarters of an hour the man returned, and im- 
mediately addressed his master, saying, as if in answer to a ques- 
tion gone before, "Yes, sir, he came as soon as it was dark, and 
walked about, gazing round for a little while ; but when I came up, 
and looking him full in the face, made him a low bow, he walked 
away as fast as he could, taking no notice of me at all." 

The count mused for a moment or two, and the man seemed to 
wait for further orders. At length Monsieur de Castelneau in- 
quired, "Now, tell me, Jocelyn, truly and candidly, as your duty 
to your master should be greater, in your eyes, than any other 
consideration, have you seen your fellow-servants, or any of them, 
holding much communication with strangers, lately ? for it is clear 
to me, that information of what passes in this house must be given 
to persons without." 

The man paused, and looked towards Annette; and the count 
added, somewhat sternly, "Speak, without hesitation!" 

"No one, sir," replied the man; "except mademoiselle's maid, 
Toinette." 

The count was more susceptible of anything affecting Annette 
than if it touched himself, and he immediately replied, "If you 
refer to her interview with the page this morning, I know that 
already. She told your mistress, who told me." 

"No, sir," replied the man; "I have seen her twice before speak- 
ing to a man with one eye. Old Jerome was talking to me about 
it ; for he saw her once, also, when she did not know it, and he 
said it was very wrong of her to do so, for the man was that 
scoundrel who cheated mademoiselle into coming away from Cas- 
telneau." 

"It was very wrong, indeed," replied the count; "I had hoped 
that there was not one servant in my house who did not love their 
master." 

"Sir," said the old servant, "if you say that to her you will 
break her heart. The girl is not a bad girl, but somewhat foolish." 

"Well," answered the count, "I must trust to you and Jerome 
to send her back to-morrow morning, early, to Castelneau. She 
must not remain here any longer. Say nothing to her about it to- 
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night, lest more evil should occur; but let her removal be carried 
through, quietly and calmly, to-morrow. Annette, my love, you 
must do without assistance from any one but good Donnine, till 
our return home, which will now be soon." 

"Oh! I want but very little," replied Annette, "and indeed none. 
This conduct, too, of Toinette's grieves me. I have something 
more to tell 3 r ou, my dear father, but I will do so in a moment or 
two, when we are alone." 

The count made a sign to the servant to retire, and Annette 
then told him that she feared her maid must have heard her whole 
conversation with Ernest de Nogent, and must have revealed it to 
some one else. "The girl was in the next room," Annette said, 
"when he came. The door I had left ajar when I sat down to 
read, in order that she might ask me any question that she wished 
to put, concerning those things she was packing up. Whoever 
wrote that note, must certainly have had full information of all 
that passed between us then:" and her cheek began to burn at the 
thought. 

"Yes, but neither a knowledge of your character nor of his," re- 
plied the count; "however, dear Annette, it will be better for us 
to go to Castelneau at once, for this man will evidently not quit 
his pursuit easily ; and here, I have not the same power of pro- 
tecting you and punishing him, as I should have there." 

"But, oh! my dear guardian, recollect that Ernest is there, 
and if we go immediately after we have heard that such is the 
case " 

"I understand you, dear Annette,'' replied the count ; " we will 
wait a day or two, at all events. He cannot accomplish much 
mischief in that time. You know, of course, my dear child, who 
is the man that has done this thing?" 

"I suspect the Baron de Cajare," replied Annette. 

"The same," answered the count. "He has been seen waiting 
at the place that he appointed. What rash and daring act he 
would have committed, and how he might be protected in the com- 
mission of such treacherous baseness, I cannot tell ; for I grieve to 
say that, since the fall of Monsieur de Choiseul, he has dared to 
present himself again at court, from which he had been banished. 
He lias, too, 1 understand, been well received." 

"Oh! let us go," said Annette, alarmed at the news she heard; 
for her dislike and fear of the Baron de Cajare, had grown every 
hour with her affection to Ernest de Nogent. "Oh! iec us go as 
soon as possible. We can proceed slowly: we need not arrive at 
Castelneau soon; and anywhere wc shall be more safe than here." 

The count smiled at her fears. "Nay, nay, my Annette," he 
said, "he cannot do us much harm for a day or two; and in the 
meantime I will write to Monsieur de Choiseul, and tell him why 
we intend to return to Castelneau so speedily." 

Annette's feelings of alarm still continued, and they were more 
jrtst than the count's feelings of security. But to show how such 
was the case, we must once more, for a time, change the scene. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

" So, monsieur le baron ! So !" eried the fat and saucy voice of 
Pierre Jean, "you have been trying to work with your own tools, 
and have not succeeded! You thought to get off without giving 
me my due, but you can't do it. She is too shrewd to be tricked 
by such as you ; and you had better come to my plan soon, for if 
you don't, I will hand the secret over to some one else, who will 
pay me better, I'll warrant. It was but a shabby trick of you to 
try to walk in by another door, while I was holding one open for 
you." 

" It was a very natural trick," replied the Baron de Cajare, who 
had listened, while the other spoke, with an unmoved counte- 
nance. " You don't suppose that I will meddle more with filth 
than I can help, or that I will deal with such dirty tools as you, 
when I can find cleaner instruments to work with." 

Pierre Jean, to do him justice, liked straightforward dealing, so 
that this reply of the Baron de Cajare pleased him perhaps more 
than anything that could have been said. 

"Upon my soul!" he cried, "you are nearly as impudent as I 
am myself. You are a hopeful disciple, truly, and if you go on at 
this rate, and keep company with me much longer, you will be fit 
to cheat a pickpocket out of the snuff-box that he has just filched 
from somebody else. What! you call it dealing with cleaner tools, 
do you? Forging another man's name! aye, and sending a little 
puny swindler of a boy, to take advantage of what I told you of 
the soubrette, and make my pretty Toinette believe that the urchin 
was sent by me. Come, come, baron, this will not do any more; 
you shall either sign the paper within these five minutes, and go 
upon my plan, or I will lay another dog upon the track, and you 
may whistle for the game." 

This sort of language the Baron de Cajare did not certainly like 
at all : and, indeed, during his latter conferences with Pierre Jean, 
his mind had been in a state of constant vaccilation between a 
strong inclination to run his sweet companion through the body, 
and a politic disposition to be excessively civil to him. He was fre- 
quently even obliged to pause for a moment, in order to decide 
between these two very opposite alternatives. Such was the case 
in the present instance ; but policy put off the satisfaction of 
anger till an after-period, and revenge took possession of the 
offence as a thing belonging to her, and handed it over to memory 
to be accounted for at some future time. The oscillations of the 
mind between two such temptations, generally make it overshoot 
the exact point ; and, in the present instance, the baron carried his 
civility too far. 

"Nonsense, Maitre Pierre Jean," he said, "let us be good friends, 
and work together wisely. You cannot deny that it was natural 
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enough for me to wish to do what I could for myself, without 
help; as I find I can't succeed, however, I will show you in a mi- 
nute that it was not alone to save my money. I have been a lucky 
man since last I saw you, and have made my good friend Melun's 
purse somewhat lighter than, I believe, it ever was before; so here 
are a hundred crowns for you to begin with, and now we will sign 
the paper at once; I am quite willing to give you any security in 
my power." 

"Why, the paper I talked about will do," replied Pierre Jean. 
"It is true, the secret itself is worth something; but still, as you 
cannot work it without my help, and it must succeed with my help — 
for no man will like to put his neck into a halter if he can avoid it 
— I have a good hold upon you in all ways. This is something 
like doing business, indeed," he continued, sweeping up the money ; 
"and now let us set to work heartily. You draw up the paper, 
and then let me look at it." 

The paper, being accordingly written by the baron, proved satis- 
factory to Pierre Jean in all respects ; and, having safely deposited 
it in an inner pocket, he sat himself down, for hitherto he had 
been standing, and proceeded: "Now,' let us arrange our plans. 
You see, you are to perform, of course, the part of the lover in the 
farce." 

"I suppose so, of course," replied the baron; "as you modestly 
decline taking that part upon yourself." 

"Why, I never like to stand in a friend's way," answered Pierre 
Jean, with his usual effrontery; "however, your plan, then, in pur- 
suit of your purpose, is to call upon the old gentleman himself, 
and, making him a low bow, request the honour of his fair ward's 
hand." 

"Upon which," replied the Baron de Cajare, "he will make me 
a low bow, and request me to do him the honour of walking out of 
his house; adding, perhaps, that I am as impudent a scoundrel as 
a man called Pierre Jean." 

" Which, of course, you will take as a compliment," rejoined 
Pierre Jean ; " but you will then, in reply, say that you are 
axtremely sorry, but if you are obliged to do so, your only refuge, 
after leaving his house, in the state of disconsolate attachment into 
which his refusal throws you, must be either the river Seine, or the 
central bureau of police." 

"Come, come," exclaimed the baron, somewhat sternly, "no 
jesting upon this subject; I am, indeed, attached to this young 
lady, and " 

"To her fortune," added Pierre Jean: " but, nevertheless, you 
will do as I say, monsieur le baron; and, moreover, you wdl be 
kind enough to inform him" — and the man spoke slowly, and with 
a marked emphasis, " that you feel yourself bound to give infor- 
mation at the police-office in reference to something about the 
murder of Gaultier Fiteau, the old goldsmith, for which Count II. 
and the Chevalier SI. were executed many years ago. Tell him 
that there is one person concerned therein still living: that, having 
discovered the fact, you are under the necessity of naming him to 
the police, and of bringing forward your proofs, not being in any 
way connected with him by blood or marriage." 
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"Ah!" said the baron, thoughtfully; "ah! is it so, Monsieur 
Pierre Jean? But how can I be certain that this will produce any 
effect? I must not threaten anything which I am not sure of being 
able to perform. You must give me the proofs, my good friend, 
you must give me the proofs." 

" That would not exactly suit me," replied the villain. " When I 
ride I still like to have the curb thrown over my little finger, even 
though I do not use it, and I will give you the proofs as soon as I 
find occasion for it. Till then, they must rest with me. I will be 
my own witness, my good baron: but, if you think this is not 
enough to satisfy the worthy gentleman, and he asks any saucy 
questions about the matter, inquire if he recollects his walk with 
the Count H. and the Chevalier M. on the night of the murder of 
Fiteau, and all that happened afterwards? Give him a day to 
think of the matter, if he likes it ; I can trust to the effect of thought 
in his case. It never yet made a man who has something to be 
afraid of more bold to have time to think over it." 

" Perhaps not," said the baron, in a thoughtful mood, " perhaps 
not. Conscience is the worst of bugbears, after all." 

"Conscience or no conscience," replied Pierre Jean, "the expec- 
tation of being broken on the wheel does not tend to nerve a man's 
sinews. Tell the count what I say: the prospect will be unpleasant 
to him, you may be sure ; a*nd if he do not consent himself, and 
make the girl consent too, I am very much mistaken. If he do 
act foolishly, the first appearance of Pierre Jean on the stage, and 
a word or two whispered in his ear by me, will alter the whole 
complexion of the affair, depend upon it, and very soon bring him 
to his senses." 

The baron paused for several minutes, thinking deeply over all 
the man had said, weighing every probability, and calculating every 
result. 

"It is a hopeful scheme," he replied at length; "the most hopeful 
scheme I have yet heard of; and if I could be certain that you have 
sufficient evidence to convict him, or even to cast a grave suspicion 
upon him, I should not in the least doubt of success ; but the story 
is improbable. Unless, in the very first instance, there were strong 
proof, the accusation would not be listened to. He himself may 
take a high tone, and laugh it all to scorn; or, with one of his cold 
and cutting sneers, tell me to make any use of my information that 
I can." 

" Conscience, as you say, my dear sir, conscience !" exclaimed 
the rogue, for the greatest villains upon earth know better than 
any other people, because they know, by experience, that par- 
ticular effect of conscience, at least, which more or less makes 
cowards of us all. " Conscience, my dear sir, conscience! that is 
the thing which will prevent him from either laughing you to 
scorn, or from knocking you down with a sarcasm ; and as to my 
having proof, rest satisfied that I have evidence enough: for there 
is^ another man in Paris besides myself who seems to me as much 
afraid of my telling the story as if the case were his own; because 
he knows that he will be called upon to bear witness when he 
would rather not. He thought to bully me about it, but he is mis- 
taken, and only showed his own game when lie was trumping my 

Q 
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card. I should have a pleasure in repaying him a p.irt of all I owe 
him, some of these days ; but no matter for that : go you to the 
count without fear. Why should you not go at once? It is a fine 
day, and no time like the present." 

" I should not be back in time," replied the baron. " I am to be 
with Melun and Rosenval, and several others, by eight o'clock, to 
give them their revenge, they call it, but I say, to take mine. I 
have not forgotten how Melun laughed when he thought I had not 
a crown left in my purse ; but I will see him in the livery of a valet, 
or the rags of a beggar, before I have done with him." 

" Quite right, quite right!" answered Pierre Jean; "but, never- 
theless, there is plenty of time between this hour and eight o'clock. 
Think what a glorious prize she would be! Why, I understand 
that estate of St. Aubin, which you call so pitiful, is worth two thou- 
sand louis of rent! Then, if she have all the count can give, what 
a mighty fortune that will be ! Come, come, monsieur le baron, 
make quick work with it : put on a new suit, a bold face, a stout 
heart, and a cool head, and go down and win the lady without 
more ado." 

The baron smiled. " What must be done some time," he said, 
" may as well be done at once; so I will e'en try my fortune with- 
out more delay ; especially if I am to give them time to consider 
of it; but I cannot help thinking tkat part of the plan is bad, 
Master Pierre Jean. The rapid decision, in the urgency of the 
moment, would be more in our favour, I should think. She will 
only hate me for forcing her inclinations, and hatred is a thing 
that does not diminish by reflection." 

"Pho, pho!" answered the other, "that may be with a bungler; 
but, my dear baron, with a sweet man like you, the good impres- 
sion may be easily given instead of the bad. Why, you can teach 
her to believe anything you like. Tell her that you are urged on 
solely by the deepest and the most passionate love; that her cold- 
ness has driven you to despair; that you care not what rash act 
you commit so that you win her; that you would ruin and destroy 
yourself and the whole world sooner than not obtain her, and that 
she is answerable for all the sins that you commit, and the misery 
that is brought upon others, if she do not marry you, now that all 
chance of marrying the other is done away with. Woman ! 
woman! you have but to do with a woman!" 

The baron had smiled at the first part of his companion's speech, 
amused to find how the playing upon the weakness of human 
nature was brought to a complete science, which every low villain 
could practise ; but his feelings towards Annette were, in reality, 
too vehement to bear calmly any allusion to Ernest de Nogent. 
He bit his lip, then, till he left the marks of his teeth in it; and 
merely muttering to himself, "She shall be mine!" he rose from 
the table at which he had been sitting, locked up the papers with 
which it was covered, and the drawer with money which he had 
opened, and then saying, " Well, my good friend, I must lose no 
time, if this is to be done; come to me to-morrow about this hour, 
and I will tell you more of my success,"' — he prepared to set out 
upon his journey. 

Pierre Jean lingered a little in the room ; but the baron, knowing 
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that he cultivated the various talents which he possessed for small 
pilfering and other methods of appropriation in aid of his grander 
schemes, took care not to allow him any opportunity, and sent him 
out of the apartment before he quitted it himself. 

Bidding him adieu, Monsieur de Cajare set out with all speed 
for Versailles. It was not long ere he entered the court of the 
house inhabited by the Count de Castelneau, and boldly asked for 
that nobleman. The servant who appeared in answer to his 
summons knew him well by sight ; and — as in all houses, however 
carefully the masters may conceal them, all the suspicions and 
animosities which they experience, very soon make their way to 
their domestics — the man now replied boldly and somewhat rudely, 
that his master had ordered no person should be admitted. 

"Nevertheless," replied the baron, calmly, "you will be obliged 
to admit me." 

" Indeed!" said the man, somewhat startled. "I certainly cannot 
admit you, sir, without further orders." 

" Then go and obtain those orders," replied the baron ; " and 
inform the count that I come upon business of importance, which 
will admit of no refusal nor delay." 

The servant obeyed, and left him at the door; but in a few 
minutes he returned with an order to usher Mm into the presence of 
the count. 

It was seldom that the nerve of the Baron de Cajare failed him ; 
for he was a man of determined courage, great self-confidence, 
strong resolution, and much impudence. But on the present 
occasion various things oppressed him ; the business which he had 
in hand also was somewhat obscure even to his own mind. He had 
hurried on into it with an insufficient portion of information to 
satisfy himself fully, and he followed the se'rvant slowly, laying 
out the line of conduct he was to pursue. As the best general rule 
he could adopt, in a case where his information was vague, he 
resolved to make his language vague also, and not to enter into 
any particulars till he had again seen Pierre Jean. Having formed 
this resolution, and seeing that the attendant waited at the door 
of the room, he hurried his step, and entered the saloon where the 
Count de Castelneau was seated. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



Although Annette had quitted the room on the announcement of 
Monsieur de Caj are's approach, yet the Count de Castelneau was 
not alone. The surgeon, at his request, remained with him, and 
this increased, in some degree, the embarrassment which the baron 
felt. I^o one could have perceived, however, the slightest trace of 
hesitation or emotion in his countenance, as he advanced with a 
cool air and a graceful bow, to salute the Count de Castelneau. 
That gentleman himself certainly did rise to receive him, but with 
so cold an air, and so stern a brow, that his feelings toward his 
visitor were not to be mistaken. Little cause as he had to expect 
courtesy or kindly greeting on the part of the count, the Baron de 
Cajare thought fit to look upon this reception as rude and insulting; 
and the pugnacity of his disposition rising with the occasion, soon 
overcame every sort of distaste to the business before him, and he 
commenced the conversation at once, without waiting for any far- 
ther welcome than the mere cold bow with which the count noticed 
his entrance. 

" Good morning, Monsieur de Castelneau," he said: "I am happy 
to see you looking so well; rumour taught me to believe that you 
were ill.'' 

"For once rumour was right, sir," replied the count. "May I 
ask to what I am indebted for the honour of this visit?" 

" Certainly," answered the baron. "You shall be informed thereof 
in one moment. But what I have to say had probably better be 
said to yourself alone." 

'• I cannot conceive that such a thing is necessary, sir," rejoined 
the count ; " one's surgeon and one's confessor mav hear everything 
I believe." 
" " In this instance," said the baron, "you will find, in a few mo- 
ments, my good sir, that your general rule is not applicable. I 
must request, distinctly, a few minutes' conversation with you 
alone, though I think they might have been conceded at once out 
of common courtesy." 

" The courtesy, sir, that you have shown to me and mine," replied 
the count, " has been of so uncommon a kind, that I might consider 
myself very well justified in denying your request. It shall be 
granted, however; and my friend here will leave us for a moment 
or two." 

The surgeon left the room, and the count paused, knowing that 
silence at such a time is the most embarrassing thing that can be. 
inflicted on an impudent man who has to begin an awkward con- 
ference. The baron, however, commenced without the slightest 
hesitation. 
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" I have requested that our communication should be private, 
count," lie said, " as many things may occur in the course of what 
we have to speak of which had better be heard by no other ears 
but our own." 

"I cannot see why, sir," answered the count. "As you have 
yourself sought the interview, which, I confess, I grant very unwill- 
ingly, you must lead the conversation in what line you like, and 
can therefore avoid anything that is disagreeable to yourself." 

" Oh! it is not that I fear at all," replied the baron: "it is not to 
spare my feelings, but your own, that I am solicitous." 

" Indeed!" said the count, drily. "Pray go on." 

" Well, then, sir," proceeded the Baron de Cajare, "let me inform 
you, that I come to demand the hand of Mademoiselle de St Morin, 
knowing the circumstances of her birth, and everything concerning 
her." 

"You come to demand the hand of Mademoiselle de St. Morin!" 
said the count, repeating his words, with a sarcastic turn of the 
lip: " may I ask upon what grounds this great claim is founded?" 

" I will tell you in one moment, sir," replied the baron ; " it is 
better founded than you are aware of. Every principle requires 
us to give up to judgment persons who have been guilty, at any 
period, of great and terrible crimes, or who have taken part therein ; 
and there can be but one excuse for not doing so. That excuse can 
only exist when we are connected with the criminals by near and 
dear ties, and when the voice of nature and affection may be sup- 
posed to overpower a sense of justice. Now, sir, looking upon Ma- 
demoiselle de St. Morin as your adopted child, I think the person 
who marries her may consider himself exempt from the duty of 
doing anything that may injure you, although the strict law of the 
land may require him to pursue a contrary course: do you under- 
stand me?" 

"Not in the least, sir," answered the count. "If you come here 
to play the part of the Sphinx, with a riddle on your lips, you must 
even enact the character of CEdipus also, and solve it yourself." 

" I think, sir, it can be solved in one moment," said the baron, 
" and by one word. Turn your thoughts back into the past, count, 
and tell me if you recollect the name of Gaul tier Kteau?" 

The count sat down, for he had hitherto been standing, and the 
deadly paleness which came over his countenance showed the 
baron at once that he had touched a tender spot. "I see, sir," he 
continued, that you do recollect the name. I will beg you to make 
a still greater effort of memory, and tell me whether you remember 
where you were, and how employed, on the night and at the 
moment when Gaultier Kteau was murdered?" 

The count made no reply, but remained in death-like silence, 
with his eyes fixed firmly on the ground. The baron, too, added 
nothing more for several moments, leaving what he had said to 
work its effect. Judging from all that he saw, that the words 
already spoken were enough, he determined not to show the scanti- 
ness of his information by attempting to create any greater alarm ; 
and a few minutes' reflection confirmed him, not only in acting 
thus prudently, but also in soothing and softening the way for 
concession. 
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" Pray be calm, Monsieur de Castelneau," he said. " I seek not 
to pain or to injure you; very far from it, I assure you. I deeply 
and devotedly love Mademoiselle de St. Morin. I would do any- 
thing on earth to obtain her, and have, perhaps, been led by this 
passion into rash and unjustifiable acts; but still she must be mine; 
and all I now ask is, that you would behave in this business, not 
according to the wild and somewhat inappropriate notions which 
you have imbibed from that mad nation, the English, but as every 
other parent or guardian in all France would, and give her to the 
man whom, all circumstances considered, it is best that she should 
marry." 

"I cannot, sir; I cannot force her inclination," burst forth the 
count. "I have promised her her free choice; and were I to die 
to-morrow, I would not retract from my word." 

"But, doubtless," said the Baron de Cajare, "Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin herself will not drive the matter to such alternatives, if 
she be left to judge for herself. May I be permitted to plead my 
own cause with her for a few minutes alone?" 

" Ay, and tell her this whole tale," exclaimed the count, " false 
as it is, and baseless altogether, to make her abhor one whom she 
has loved from infancy, and — " 

"Your pardon, your pardon!" said the baron. " I have told no 
tale at all; and if anything said be false or baseless, you cannot 
have the slightest occasion to fear it." 

" Nay, nay," replied the count, " that .follows not at all. There 
may be circumstances — nay, I deny not that there are circum- 
stances, which give to the most innocent the appearance of guilt. 
Do we not all know how often, upon full and legal proof, the inno- 
cent head has been brought to the block, while the guilty one has 
escaped?" 

"We do, indeed," answered the baron ; " and therefore, of course, 
I never dream, for one moment, of entering into any particulars 
with Mademoiselle de St. Morin. I only wish to plead my own 
cause, and to add, in order to show some slight claim upon her 
attention, that your life is in my power, without in the least degree 
intending to make use of the means in my hand. May I do this?" 

The count smiled bitterly, repeating, "Slight claim! Well, sir, 
I cannot refuse, but you must not ask me in any respect to urge 
her. You must not expect that I will make it my request even — 
that I will express a hope or a wish." 

" No," replied the baron ; " all I will ask is, that if she comes to 
3-011 for confirmation of my words — if she says to you that I have 
told her that j'our life is in my power — you will reply, that I have 
told her true ; ask nothing, demand nothing of her, leave her own 
heart to decide; and I call Heaven to witness, if she do decide in 
my favour, 'that I will make her the best and most devoted of 
husbands." 

The count paused without reply for a minute or two; and never 
did a more terrible or painful struggle take place in the breast of 
man than that which raged in his during his silence. It was not 
one feeling simply opposing another; it was not alone that appre- 
hension for himself combated his love and tenderness for Annette; 
but it was, that various feelings and passions took part against 
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each other in his breast at ouce, and fears of disgrace and shame, 
affection for Annette, hatred and contempt' for the baron, repug- 
nance to sink himself in the opinion of the person he loved best on 
earth, and high and noble principles of -what was just, and right, 
and dignified; all arrayed themselves on the one side or the other, 
and maintained for those few minutes a fearful conflict in his heart. 
Apprehension, however, triumphed ; more by its old and rooted 
power in his mind than anything else. That fear had been the 
bugbear of his life, the spectre which haunted him, the incubus 
which crushed down all his joys; and he found that he had no 
power to resist it now. 

"It must be as you wish," said the count, at length; "but I have 
your promise, your plighted word, your pledge, that you will say 
nothing of this matter to her; that you will give her none of the 
particulars; that you will never, never call up a suspicion in her 
mind against me." 

"Never," replied the baron; "never, if she consents to be mine. 
I will say but what I have told you; I will tell her merely that 
your life is in my power." 

"Well," thought the count; "well, I can but leave it to herself; 
it is a sacrifice I will not ask, I will not demand ; but if she decides 
for herself, why should I oppose ? Let her judge: it were cruelty 
to her to deny her the power of judging, where the life of one whom 
she loves as a father is at stake." 

Did this reasoning satisfy him? It would seem not; for, in the 
end, a sort of sarcastic smile came upon his countenance, as if he 
scorned himself for using such sophistry ; and then a look of deep 
melancholy succeeded it, of bitter, dark, remorseful sorrow; and 
pressing his hand upon his brow, he slowly left the room. 

"Pray, call Mademoiselle de St. Morin hither, my good friend," 
he said, entering the cabinet in which the surgeon was seated. "I 
wish to speak to her for a moment or two alone." 

Annette came quickly, and the count was glad that she did so, 
for every instant of expectation was terrible. Her eyes instantly 
rested on his countenance, and she exclaimed, "You are ill, my 
dear father ! Oh ! what is the matter ? That base man has agi- 
tated and offended you, I am sure!" 

"No, no, my Annette," replied the count, shrinking from the 
terms of condemnation by which she designated him to whom he 
seemed driven to consign her for life. "No, my Annette, no; per- 
haps he may not mean it. But no, I will not say a word more in his 
favour," he added, more firmly. "Go to him, Annette; you will 
find him in the saloon. Hear what he has to say to you, and then 
decide for yourself. Let no other consideration but the feelings of 
your own heart affect you, my child. It is right that you should 
have the power of judging; but, oh, Annette! oh, judge wisely and 
well!" 
"But tell me," she said, in an agitated voice; "tell me, my dear 

father " 

"Nay, nay, my dear child," said the count, "ask me no ques- 
tions ; go, decide for yourself. No one can decide but you, no one 
can decide for you. Would to God that I could !" 

Annette stood and gazed at him for a moment or two in painful 
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silence; then turned, and summoning all her resolution, with a 
slow, but unwavering step, she sought the saloon in which the 
Baron de Cajare awaited her. 

For a few moments after she had left him, the words which he 
had spoken, exhorting her to a firm and wise decision, gave some 
comfort to the mind of the Count de Castelneau. For a time he 
persuaded himself that he had done his duty, that he had acted as 
he ought to act towards Annette; but his judgment was too keen 
and clear, his heart too much accustomed to self-examination, for 
such a delusion to continue long. A brief, a very brief space of 
thought, showed him that he was sacrificing her to himself; that he 
was consigning her to the arms of a man whom she hated and de- 
spised; a man who, he himself was confident, would render her mi- 
serable for life. He could not deny to his own conscience, that, to 
accomplish this purpose, he was employing, even while he seemed 
to leave her free, the most terrible means of compulsion ; the com- 
pulsion of her heart's be it feelings and principles ; the compulsion 
of her affection for him. He felt that it was base; he felt that it 
was degrading; he felt that he had fallen more than ever in his 
own opinion; and, burying his eyes in his hands, he shut out all 
external objects, and the predominant sensation was hatred of 
himself. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



As soon as Annette entered the saloon, the Earon de Cajare ad- 
vanced towards her, with a countenance from which he had ba- 
nished every trace of bad passion. It is not to be denied that he 
was a handsome and a graceful man, and that in his whole address 
and appearance there was something highly courtly and distin- 
guished; but yet Annette could not behold him without sen- 
sations of dislike and apprehension, which certainly were not 
diminished by the short and unsatisfactory conference she had 
just held with the Count de Castelneau. She bowed gravely 
as he approached, but withheld her hand, though he seemed about 
to take it; and, seating herself in the chair which the count had 
before occupied, she said, " Monsieur de Castelneau informs me, 
sir, that you wisli to speak to me." 

"You cannot doubt upon what subject, Mademoiselle de St. Mo- 
rin," said the baron; "it must be evident to you, it must have been 
evident to you before you quitted Castelneau, that I do, and have 
long loved you sincerely and dearly." 

"From all I have known and seen, sir," replied Annette, coldly 
and even bitterly, for the very profession of his love seemed an 
offence to her, after the events that had passed — "from all that I 
have know and seen, the method you have taken to display your 
love has been somewhat strange ; but in one word " 

"Hear me, hear me, first, mademoiselle," said the baron: "hear 
me, before you make any decision." 

"I have none to make, sir," replied Annette; "my sentiments 
were fixed long ago; but go on, if you think fit." 

"Your opinions may have been formed upon wrong grounds," 
replied the baron; "not that I intend to deny anything that I have 
done; for every strong passion, if it be not a madness itself, pro- 
duces a temporary insanity. Mine has certainly done so ; for the 
strongest proof of insanity is the choice of such means as are most 
likely to defeat the object." 

"You reason too calmly, and too well, for a madman, sir," re- 
plied Annette; "but whether it were so or not, could make no 
difference to me now." 

The baron bit his lip, but he still replied in the same deferential 
tone. "I think it might, if you would hear me to an end. In seeking 
your love and endeavouring to obtain your hand, I have committed 
many acts which were calculated, I acknowledge, at once to de-. 
prive me of your affection and your esteem; but many other 
things that I have done have been mistaken, and others have 
doubtless been misrepresented. All, however, have been prompted 
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by lore; by that deep, intense, overpowering attachment which 
can never be conquered, which will endure through life, and which 
must eventually produce some return. It is for you to direct that 
love as you will for the future. It is for you to address it to the 
best objects, to make it the means of recalling me from anything 
that is evil ; of leading me to all that is high, and noble, and great ; 
of turning me, in short, from wrong to right, and saving me, by the 
power of affection, from all the vice, and crime, asid sorrow, intc 
which, perhaps, disappointment and despair may hurry me." 

Annette was now in some degree interested, not touched, not 
shaken in the slightest degree, for she loved another, and under no, 
circumstances could she ever love him; but she felt grieved for 
him; and his language had so much the air of truth, that she 
hoped he might be led to better things. 

"Oh! Monsieur de Cajare,"she said, in a milder tone, "let me 
beseech you to think of what ought to be the results of disappoint- 
ment, especially when that disappointment itself may have been, 
in some degree, brought about by the very errors and evils into 
which you now talk of plunging again. Ought it not, oh! tell me, 
ought it not to chasten and correct? ought it not to make you ab- 
hor all that is wrong, and seek all that is right? Alas! I can give 
you nothing like hope, if you do, indeed, love me as you say. I 
wish that it were otherwise ; I wish from my very heart that it 
were otherwise ; but it cannot be. I do pray and entreat that you 
would urge me no more, for it is quite impossible." 

"I must still urge you, Mademoiselle de St. Morin," replied the 
Baron de Cajare, somewhat sternly; "for many results that you 
know not of depend upon your answering my love and becoming 
my wife." 

The altered tone in which he spoke was to Annette rather a re- 
lief than otherwise; and she replied, <; To end all in one word, sir, 
then, I have but to tell you that, whatever be the case, you never 
can or will have my hand ; nor can you obtain my love, for it is 
already given to another. Thus, whatever rray be the conse- 
e;uences of my reply, that reply is made." 

" Let me first tell you what docs hang upon your decision, 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin," said the baron. "First, there de- 
pends upon it the life of the Count de Castelneau ; next, his 
honour; next, his property; next, the fame and name of his whole 
family and relations." 

Annette started up from her seat, and gazed on him with alcok 
of wild incredulity. 

"It cannot be!" she exclaimed; "oh, no, it cannot be!"' 

"It is!" answered the baron, firmly and sternly. "I would not 
urge this plea till every other argument had failed; but I now tell 
you that it is so; and if you doubt me, ask the count himself." 

"I will, I will," cried Annette, wildly; and darting from the 
room, like a bird escaped from the hand which has striven to grasp 
it, she flew to the cabinet where she had left her guardian. She 
found him, as we have shown, with his eyes buried in his hands ; 
and although he heard the step which, though still light, was now 
nuick and impatient, he raised not his head; he felt that lie dared 
hardly look that pure innocence in the face. 
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She paused, and gazed upon him mournfully. She read in that 
downcast aspect — she remembered, in the words that he had 
spoken to her, and in much that she had seen— dark and terrible 
signs corroborative of the tale she had just heard. There was a 
deep mystery, indeed, for her mind, in all that she beheld; but if 
she asked herself what it could be, what was the meaning of all 
the strange and unaccountable changes which had taken place in 
the feelings and demeanour of her guardian, it was with no touch 
of curiosity, it was with the simple, straightforward purpose of 
judging what it might be her duty to do, and with the resolution 
to do that duty at any sacrifice. 

She paused, then, and gazed upon the count, scarcely trusting 
her voice to speak. She knew that the tone thereof — she knew 
that the very first look — would betray, in a moment, to the eyes 
of her guardian, the terror, agitation, and despair, which were 
already in possession of her heart. 

The moment of decision was, however, now come ; and in that 
awful moment the high principles and the high soul were not 
wanting. She called up resolution; she nerved her heart; she 
determined to dare all boldly, to hear all calmly; and if, by the 
utmost sacrifice that woman could make, she could save him who 
had devoted so much of his life to the task of rendering her what 
she was, she resolved to make that sacrifice, should death itself be 
the consequence. Ah ! death itself: for now she concealed nothing 
from her own mind; and very often, within the last few months, 
she had thought not only that the grave would be preferable to a 
union with a man whom she did not love, but that the grave must 
follow very rapidly upon so terrible, so horrible a fate. She now 
felt most acutely that such anticipations were not fallacious; that 
death might anticipate such a union, and could not follow far 
behind. For that she was prepared; for that she was ready; and 
the only thing which she miscalculated were her powers of going 
calmly through the terrible scenes which were to precede that 
event. She thought that resolution could master everything; and 
in that belief, after remaining for several minutes in sad and 
agitated silence, she said, " My dear guardian, my dear father, will 
you not speak to your Annette?" 

The count looked wildly up. "Yes, Annette, yes," he said. 
"Do not do it, my child! — do not think of it! Reject it at once ! 
Hear not of it !" 

" Listen to me, my father," said Annette ; " listen to me, I 
beseech you!" 

But while she strove to speak calmly, her voice shook; the 
hand which she had laid upon his arm trembled violently. " Lis- 
ten to me, I beseech you, for I am somewhat agitated ; somewhat 
surprised. He tells me — he tells me, that if I refuse to wed him, 
your life will be the sacrifice!" 

The count paused for a moment, gazing in her face, and he then 
answered, solemnly and slowly, " I must not lie, even for you, 
Annette : he has said true, my life is in his power. Let me tell 
you, my dear Annette, let me tell you how all this happened. So 
help me Heaven ! I am as guiltless as the child unborn." 

<; Hush !" she said, " hush, my dear guardian ; tell me nothing. 
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"With me you want no exculpation ; I am satisfied of all. Nothing 
can shake my faith in you. Have I not known you from my 
infancy? There be proofs, my father, small, silent proofs, in the 
daily intercourse of confiding hearts, that not the most bitter and 
condemnatory evidence, and a harsh court of law, can ever out- 
weigh, even by a hair !" 

The count started up, and clasped her in his arms, exclaiming, 
" Bless thee, my Annette ! bless thee, my sweet child !" 

" Oh ! do not move me," she said. " I am too weak, too much 
agitated already. Give me, oh! give me calmness, to think and act 
as I ought. He has your life in his power. Do you think, my 
guardian, that he will use that power? Do you think that it is 
quite sure he will attempt to use it?" 

" He will, my child," replied the count; " but make me answer 
no more such questions, my Annette. Since you left me, I have 
reproached myself bitterly, most bitterly, for subjecting thee to 
any such painful decision. The moment of feebleness is past. 
I thank thee, my child, for thy bright and beautiful generosity 
towards me! I thank thee, not only for thy willingness to save 
me at a sacrifice of more than life, but I thank thee, also, for 
having given me back myself, and taught me what is right to do. 
Dearest Annette, thou shalt make no such sacrifice! Thy fate 
and fortune, thank God, are already secure: I will meet mine as 
may best betide me; but I will not pass my child, the beloved 
child of my adoption, through the fire, as an offering to such a 
demon as he who demands thee !" 

"Nay, nay," said Annette, "can you suppose that I will suffei 
such a thing? Listen to me, my dear father. Seat yourself there, 
and listen to your Annette, while she pours forth her whole heart 
towards you. It is but once in our life, perhaps, that she can do 
so. Nay, let me kneel;" and as the count sunk back into the chair, 
she dropped upon her knees beside him. 

"Hear me out," she continued: "hear me out: my conduct is 
determined, fully and resolutely. You know that my heart is al- 
ready given to another and not to this man, and on that point I 
will never deceive him ; but if he chooses to demand and to receive, 
as the price of your safety and your peace, this cold and lifeless 
hand, it shall be his. Of Ernest, I must not, and I dare not speak. 
His conduct I must not, nor I ought not to blame. He has done 
his duty, doubtless, to his family and to his station. God provides 
mitigations for our sufferings even in our griefs: for had Ernest 
been as devoted to me as I would have been to him, this moment 
might have been tenfold more terrible than it is now. Hear me, 
nay, hear me, for in this brief moment, when all is to be decided 
for ever, with scarcely the slightest pause for thought, it is neces- 
sary that I should consider all things: ay, my father, and prepare 
you for all things. Much agony may, perhaps, be spared me ; for 
neither must I, nor must you suppose, that it is likely I should ever 
wed this man. Long ere that, if we can so form our plan that the 
terrible day may be delayed, long ere that, Annette will be wedded 
to a sterner lord, but one more calm and true. Nay, fear not, my 
father; I have no rash thoughts, but I trust in God, and know 
that when in yonder room I pledge myself to be his if I lire— at 
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that instant the flat goes forth which shall save me from lengthened 
torture, if it do not relieve me altogether from the obligation of 
that vow. I know it, I feel it, and I bless God that it is so; for 
even while he is pleased to afflict me, he gives me the highest and 
noblest of consolations: the power of showing my love and grati- 
tude towards you. Nay, nay, a few words more ; and I pray you 
do not weep, for I could weep too, and I would fain resist those 
tears ; but let us now speak of things more important. My reso- 
lution is taken. Now to secure that it leads to good and not to 
evil. Let us remember that my hope is in death, not life ; and if 
I die before the day, this man, this false, base man, may still be- 
tray you. "We must have sureties, we must have bonds, that this 
terrible thing is not done for nothing. Oh! my guardian, I am 
too inexperienced in such matters to know what will be security 
enough : you must judge of that. Come with me, come with me, 
and fix him firmly to some engagement from which his craft and 
subtlety cannot escape, otherwise, through life you will be his 
slave, after Annette is gone. Come with me, for I have not wisdom 
to deal with things so important; and, to say truth, I feel faint and 
somewhat dizzy with this agitation." 

The count rose from the chair in which, during the last few mi- 
nutes, he had been seated, with his hand shading his eyes. He 
had evidently been moved by various emotions ; sometimes he had 
trembled violently ; and once the tears had rolled slowly down his 
cheeks. Latterly, however, he had been very calm, and had no 
movement whatsoever. 

When his hands were now withdrawn, however, the drops were 
gone from his eyes, though his face was deadly pale. 

"Sit down, my Annette," he replied, in a calm tone: "rest here 
till I return. I will settle the whole matter with the Baron de 
Cajare." 

Annette, who felt her strength and courage failing, whose heart, 
now that all was said and done — that the decision was made, and 
the energy of action passed away — was sick unto the death ; Annette 
did as he told her, and the count took two steps towards the door. 
In that brief moment, however, the truth flashed upon her mind; 
she started up, sprang forward, and caught him by the arm. "You 
shall not refuse him!" she cried; "you shall not refuse him! did I 
know that, for my sake, you suffered, I should die a thousand and 
a thousand times in one. Oh, no, no ! you shall not refuse him !" 
"My child," cried the count, vehemently — "so help me Heaven! 
with my consent, you never shall be his. Death is an empty 
name: within ten short years that must be my portion beyond all 
doubt; and, as for the disgrace, none that the hissing lips and 
pointed finger of popular error could direct at me would be equal 
for one moment to the shame, the burning shame, that I now feel, 
in having, for one instant, thought of sacrificing thee to save my 
worthless existence. Let me go, my child ; let me go to quench 
this fire that is at my heart." 

"Never, never," cried Annette, clinging to him; "never, never, 
my father; this is my task, this is my duty. Hear me, hear me; 
oh! I beseech you, hear me. I am willing, I am ready: if you die, 
I will die with you." 
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The count unclasped her arms, and broke away, but as he diil so> 
Annette fell at his feet upon the floor. The count gazed at her for 
a moment, but she lay there insensible ; and he hesitated whether 
to leave her and fulfil his purpose at once with the baron, or to stay 
and endeavour to recall her to consciousness. Tenderness, however, 
for Annette prevailed, and stooping down, he raised her from the 
ground. She had become so pale, however, so ghastly was the ex- 
pression of her countenance, the fainting fit into which she had 
fallen was so like death itself, that the count became alarmed, and 
called aloud for assistance. 

Good old Donnine hurried quick at her master's voice; some 
other servants followed; and the loud lamentations which were now 
made soon called to the chamber not only the surgeon but the Baron 
de Cajare himself. The count, at the moment he entered, was 
holding Annette in his arms, and the eyes of the two met. But 
everything like fear had left the countenance of Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau, and he exclaimed aloud, '• Get you hence, demon, get 
hence ! You see what you have done. Get you hence, and never 
let me see your face again!" 

" I fear you must hear from me, though, Monsieur de Castelneau," 
said the baron, with a bitter sneer upon his lip: "I fear you must 
hear from me; and that you shall do right speedily." 

" Play what scoundrel part you will, sir," replied the count, ' : but 
only rid me of the presence of a villain." 

The baron raised his finger with a menacing look, and without 
more words quitted the room." 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



The Baron de Cajare sat in his dressing-room some few hours after 
the period of his visit to Versailles. He was not by any means so calm 
and sedate as usual in his demeanour; and the valet who was attending 
upon him remarked that there was a degree of irritability and im- 
patience in his whole conduct which was very uncommon with him ; 
for, to say the truth, and to do him but justice, in his every-day 
commerce with the world, he was of a very tranquil and even tem- 
per, reserving the display of violent passions for great occasions 
alone, and even then guiding them with a sufficient degree of 
power to prevent them from ruffling his manner or disturbing his 
voice and look. Such, however, as I have just said, was not the 
case at present, and the reason was very plain. There were two 
passions active in his breast, not one ; neither loved to give way, 
and they irritated him by the struggle between them. Those two 
were the same we have before noticed — two of the most violent, if 
not the most powerful, in the human breast — love and revenge; 
and they were also the two most strong in his own nature and cha- 
racter ; however strange it may seem to say that such a man was 
capable of love. Still so perverse a thing is human nature, so 
strange and so wild are the alliances which take place between dif- 
ferent passions in our breast, that his interview with Annette 
during that morning had increased both his attachment to her and 
his determination by some means to obtain her. Vanity armed 
herself in the same cause as love ; and pride, unconquerable pride, 
only bowed the head for the purpose of triumphing more com- 
pletely. 

Towards the Count de Castelneau, however, his feelings were 
very different. There, unmitigated hatred and the thirst for ven- 
geance were predominant ; and sooner or later to work his destruc- 
tion, and take a terrible account of every sarcastic look and cutting 
word that the count had directed towards him, was his firmest and 
strongest resolution ; still, how to gratify both these passions was 
a question of great difficulty, which troubled him sorely to solve. 
The desire of revenge, was, if anything, the stronger of the two; 
and he revolved iu his mind, with bitter pleasure, the thought of 
giving up the Count de Castelneau to justice, and of making his 
sufferings and his shame a means of driving Annette to his own 
purposes. Perhaps there might even be a dark expectation antf 
desire in the bottom of his heart, of obtaining her hand, by holding 
out the hope of saving her guardian's life, and then of punishing 
her for her coldness, by disappointing that hope, and leaving him 
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to his fate. Such, there is reason to suppose, were the purposes 
■which he longed to accomplish; and though the complication of 
feelings from which those purposes arose were most strange, yet it 
is no less true that hatred, and revenge, and love, were all mingled 
together, and that in his evil heart there existed a passion for An- 
nette de St. Morin, which we are forced to call love, combined with 
the desire of wounding and grieving its object. To accomplish such 
things, however, it was necessary that he should possess more in- 
formation than he already had obtained, and that he should win 
the dark, low scoundrel, from whom he had derived his first intel- 
ligence of the assailable point in the Count de Castelneau's charac- 
ter, and render him a mere tool in his hands. To do so was most 
difficult, however, for the desperado was as shrewd and keen as he 
was unprincipled and base. Bribery, indeed, was the only method 
to be employed with him ; but then no reliance could be placed on 
him when he was bribed ; no one could reckon for an hour that 
some superior temptation would not lead him to betray any trust 
reposed in him ; and though the Baron de Cajare, to obtain his 
object, would have made any sacrifice of mere money that could be 
made, though he would have invited cupidity, and glutted the de- 
sires of the ruffian in his service, yet he well knew that the wealth 
of the Count de Castelneau enabled him to command far greater 
means ; and that, therefore, if Pierre Jean chose to apply to him, 
and to extort from that nobleman large sums as the price of silence, 
vengeance and love might both be disappointed. His first object, 
therefore, was to bind the ruffian to him by such ties as it would 
be his interest to keep inviolate, and his next, to prevent any actual 
communication between Pierre Jean and the count. For this 
double purpose he had already sent for him ; and he now sat wait- 
ing with an eager and impatient mind, revolving all his dark 
schemes, and giving himself alternately to the one and the other of 
the impetuous passions which struggled in his bosom. 

In the meanwhile, his valet aided to dress him with scrupulous 
exactness ; for the money which was to be the bribe of his base agent 
was yet to be obtained, at least in part, and the means which the 
baron had to employ in order to gain it, led him naturally into that 
society where luxury and ostentation were carried to the highest 
possible pitch. Before he was completely dressed, Pierre Jean 
himself appeared; and although the valet was. in his master's 
opinion, one of those old and tried servants of his will, who might 
be safely trusted with many a delicate secret, yet the baron dis- 
missed him on this occasion, and proceeded with his toilette unaided. 
As he went on, he detailed to Pierre Jean all that had occurred 
at Versailles ; but, to his surprise, he found that his companion's 
view of the progress he had made was very different from his 
own. Pierre Jean declared that nothing could be more favourable 
than the result; asked whether he could expect the count and the 
young lady to yield all at once : and, as revenge, for the mere sake 
of vengeance, without anything to be got by it, was to the eyes of 
the sharper mere vanity and folly, he could not at all understand 
why the baron dwelt so much upon the bitter and insulting conduct 
of the Count de Castelneau. 

" Why, it seems to me," he replied, to some an<rry observations 
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of Monsieur de Cajare, "it seems that the old gentleman did as 
much as could be expected on the first trial. Fear is a thing that 
one must not make too much of in one's dealings, for if pushed too 
hard it cures itself. A man gets angry, and forgets his fear alto- 
gether; but it has one great advantage over every other sort of 
means, for it does not wear out, and may be used again and again 
every day; each day driving on the matter you aim at a bit more 
and a bit more, till it is all accomplished. Now you see this morn- 
ing you pressed the count somewhat too hard, and made the man 
angry, as well he might be; but just let me go to him to-morrow, 
and I'll bring the matter round, I'll warrant ye." 

This proposal, as we have already shown, did not at all accord 
with the baron's views, and he therefore answered "No, no, my 
good friend, I have determined upon a different course. I will 
punish this Count de Castelneau, and marry the young lady too; 
but if we can arrange our matters properly, before to-morrow at 
this hour the count shall be in the Chatelet." 

" That may suit your views, monsieur le baron," replied Pierre 
Jean ; " but I do not see how it would agree with mine. Now the 
money is to be paid to me, you know, when you marry this pretty 
Annette ; but if you put the count in the Chatelet, you will never 
marry her at all. As long as this little business of the count's is 
a secret, we have some influence over him; but the moment that 
you have made the charge public, you lose your power, for you 
have done your worst. No, no, my good friend the baron, that's 
a bad card : don't play it till you have got no better." 

"But suppose," replied the baron, "it should be as pleasant to 
me to punish this Count de Castelneau as to marry Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin, what say you then?" 

" Why, I suppose such a thing is possible," said the man, "though 
it's very foolish ; but, at the same time, that wouldn't make it suit 
me a bit the better." 

"I am not quite so foolish as you think," answered the baron, 
" as I will show you in a few minutes ; and as for your part of the 
transaction, I can make it suit you just as well; for if I pledge my- 
self to pay you the same sum on the condemnation of the count, as 
I was to pay on my marriage with the lady, the matter will, of 
course, be equal to you." 

"I do not know that exactly," replied the man; " I do not want 
to hurt the count. The girl was very civil to me when I was 
bringing her up from Castelneau, and had such a winning way 
with her, that she had almost turned my head, and made me do a 
very silly thing. So I would rather show her a kindness than an 
unkindness ; and though it is no great kindness, indeed, to marry 
her to you, yet I suppose she would not be much worse off than 
most women. Poor devils ! we lead them hard lives of it, any how. 
But let me hear your plan farther, my good friend the baron. You 
spoke just now as if you intended to marry her, after all; now, 
how is that to be brought about? I must see my way clearly, you 
know." 

" Why thus, then," said the baron: " I will tell you the general 
points, Master Pierre Jean ; but, having done so, remember I in- 
tend to have the whole management of the matter in my own 

it 
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hands, if you are to have your reward at all. In the first place, I 
propose to lodge my information against the count with the police 
to-morrow. You are, on your part, to keep yourself quiet and 
out of the way till the proper time, and to obey my directions in 
everything. Having then shown the girl that I am in earnest, I 
will tell her that the count's life depends upon me ; that if she will 
immediately give her hand, I will set the count free." 

"Stay, stay, stay!" cried Pierre Jean; "how will you manage 
that ?" 

" By suppressing your evidence, and sending you out of the 
country," replied the baron. 

" It is a pleasant place, Paris," said Pierre Jean. " I am not 
fond of travelling, for my own part. I am a domestic man, and 
fond of my own home, and never like going abroad except upon 
matters of business." 

"I understand you," rejoined the baron, bitterly; "but you do 
not, of course, suppose that I am such a fool, in dealing with a ras- 
cal like you, not to calculate his price to a farthing, beforehand ?" 

" You are a wise man, baron," answered Pierre Jean, " and not a 
fool ; but between buyers and sellers, you know, there may be a 
difference as to the price. Now what do you think I should re- 
quire for going abroad?" 

"I do not know," replied the baron; " but I know what it will 
suit me exactly to give ; and in order to make no mistake, I have 
put all the items upon this scrap of paper beforehand, that we may 
come to the point at once. If I require you to go abroad, you 
know, it will be when my marriage with Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin is secure ; so you will then have, in the first place, your five 
thousand louis: now what do you demand more?" 

" Ten thousand crowns," replied the scoundrel. 

" There," said the baron, pointing to a line in a paper which he 
held in his hand, "you see I have put down that sum before- 
hand." 

" I am delighted to find," answered Pierre Jean, "that you have 
a just appreciation of my abilities; and now for the other articles, 
monsieur le baron." 

" Well, then," replied the baron, " I am ready, at once, to give 
you the five thousand louis if the count be condemned, or if I 
marry the young lady. Ten thousand crowns in addition, if I am 
obliged to send you from the country; and one hundred crowns 
each day that the business is going on from the period of my laying 
the information till the whole is settled one way or the other; but 
solely upon condition that you obey my orders to the letter; that 
you go nowhere but where I permit you to go, and that you give 
ine full and complete information as to all that you know." 

" For which I am to have," added Pierre Jean, " the sum of five 
hundred livres to spend this night in a grand carouse with my 
friends." 

" So be it," said the baron. "Are we agreed?" 

" Why, I have one slight objection left," replied Pierre Jean. 
" That Monsieur Morin — that troublesome Monsieur Morin — gave 
me notice the other day that I had better not interfere with things 
that do not concern me; for that there was a noose round my neck 
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which might soon be jerked up. He was speaking of this very 
affair at the time, and it was that he aimed at, I am sure." 

" Ha !" said the baron, " then we must be on our guard against 
him. What ! you think he warned you not to impeach this man? 
That might be a severe charge against Monsieur Morin himself." 

" Meddle not with him, monsieur le baron, meddle not with him," 
cried Pierre Jean. " No man ever meddled with him yet that did 
not repent it. There is but one man in all France whom I fear, 
and he is the man." 

" Nevertheless," replied the baron, " we must have that charge 
of partiality behind our hand, in case he interferes in any way with 
our proceedings. In the first place, however, you will see my plan 
already answers well, for I intend to make the charge in my own 
name, and not in yours, reserving my witnesses till the cause is 
tried. Should it be necessary to bring you forward at all, the first 
part of your evidence will show, if I understand you aright, that 
you have already spoken with this Pierre Morin on the subject, 
and that he has neglected his duty in not instituting immediate 
inquiry." 

"Why, bless you, my good friend the baron," exclaimed his saucy 
companion, " Pierre Morin knows the whole business as well as I 
do. There's nothing takes place in France that he does not know, 
indeed, and of that affair, of course, no one knows so much ; for it 
was upon his evidence that two of the men were convicted and 
executed. He shut them both into a room, and kept them there 
till the police came. How he happened to let the other one out I 
cannot tell ; but certain it is, that there was a third man with them 
as they went towards Fiteau's house, at the very time and hour 
the old man was murdered. I cannot doubt that the third man 
went to the very door with them, for I saw him ; and it is not less 
sure that that third man was the Abbe de Castelneau. The reason 
of his letting him off is clear enough. Before that time, the abbe 
had adopted his daughter." 

" Ay, and that is the reason, too," said the baron, " why he now 
attempts to screen him from justice ! But if I have my will," he 
muttered, in a low voice, "the sword of justice shall fall on his own 
head. I will to the lieutenant himself, and tell the whole story to 
his private ear. I will go thither directly." 

"The lieutenant-general is ill," replied Pierre Jean; "he has 
been ill for a long while now ; and everything passes through this 
man's hands." 

" He is not so ill as to refuse to see me," rejoined the Baron de 
Cajare; "I will go to him immediately. I would give this right 
hand to break that Pierre Morin on the same wheel where the 
Count de Castelneau shall perish." 

" You will be too rash, my dear baron, you will be too rash," re- 
plied Pierre Jean ; " you will ruin us all, if you don't mind, by 
giving way to your temper. However, do not start up in such a 
hurry ! Eemember, you have two little things to do for me before 
you go. First, to draw up a certain paper embodying all the par- 
ticulars upon which we have agreed ; for all must go on safely, my 
good friend. I must have all my rewards and recompenses written 
clearly down; and you may put anything you like into the agree- 
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went, on your part, which you may think will bind me up tight- 
Come, my good friend, it must be done before we part, so it may 
be as well to do it at once; for until that paper is signed, I shall 
consider myself as free to do what I like." 

This sort of freedom, however, was not at all that which the baron 
wished Pierre Jean to enjoy; and, hurried on by the eagerness of 
passion, he would have consented to anything rather than forego 
the opportunity for revenge which seemed now opened before Mm. 
He accordingly sat down to draw up the paper, but, notwithstand- 
ing his hasty eagerness, it occupied considerable time; for the 
baron strove hard to avoid entering into particulars, and Pierre 
Jean would pass nothing whatsoever that was not distinctly 
specified. The promised reward for every act to be performed 
was marked with perfect exactness; and it cannot be denied 
that the passions of the Baron de Cajare, with all his wit and 
cunning, led him to draw up a document which placed him 
greatly in the power of the man with whom he was dealing. 
"And now, Master Pierre Jean," he said, "before I give you 
these five hundred livres, you will recollect that you are to 
return to this house before midnight. I will have a room pre- 
pared for you, where you can remain with comfort and conve- 
nience. There you must continue, well taken care of, during the 
whole of each day, and never go forth without my permission. If 
you put your foot over the threshold, you lose your hundred crowns 
for that day." 

Pierre Jean consented without the least hesitation; but it must 
not be thence inferred that he had any intention whatsoever of 
keeping one of the promises he made a moment longer than was 
pleasant and expedient for him to do so. The baron certainly had 
the strongest tie upon him that he could have, which was that of 
mercenary interest. By it, he thought he could do everything, 
indeed ; but he had yet to learn that there is no bond that is bind- 
ing upon a man without principle. Suspicion, indeed, which sad 
experience forces even upon the virtuous and the good after long 
commerce with the world, is never absent from the wicked and the 
base ; for their own hearts supply the most convincing proof of that 
treachery and deceit which they guard against in others. Thus, 
nothing like confidence could ever dwell in the bosom of the Baron 
de Cajare, and he did, of course, entertain the most lively doubts 
of the low companion of his iniquity; but he was obliged to content 
himself by taking the best precautions that he could; and the 
moment Pierre Jean had received the money and departed, the 
nobleman called his valet, and ordered him to have the man 
followed, and all his actions watched. The valet bowed low, in his 
usual grave and silent manner; but the baron thought that he per- 
ceived the slightest possible smile curling his lip, and from that 
moment he suspected him also. 
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CHAPTEE XLV- 



" I am afraid," said the surgeon, as he bent over Annette, " that I 
must open a vein. This seems to me to be no common fainting 
fit, but the stunning effect of some terrible agitation. It can do 
no harm to take a little blood, and must, at all events relieve the 
heart." 

"Hush!" cried the count, who supported her head upon his arm, 
" she revives ;" and as he spoke, a sort of faint shudder passed 
over the fair form that lay pale and deathlike before their eyes. 

"Who is that ringing the great bell so furiously?" demanded 
Monsieur de Castelneau the next moment, speaking in a low voice 
to one of the servants. "Go to the porter and see; and if that 
villain, the Baron de Cajare, be returned on any pretence, drive 
him forth with blows, and say I bade you. My Annette, my sweet 
Annette! See, she opens her eyes. Be comforted, my beloved 
child ; all will go well." 

Annette raised her hand faintly to her head, and looked languidly 
round for a moment or two, then suddenly fixed her eyes upon the 
door, and clasped her hands together with an expression in which 
joy and pain were strangely mingled. At the same instant there 
was a quick and hurried step in the room, and Ernest de Nogent 
rushed in and cast himself on his knee beside her. 

" My Annette!" he exclaimed, catching her hand, and pressing his 
lips upon it again and again ; "my beloved Annette! They have 
wounded and grieved you: they have well nigh killed you! I see 
it ; I see it, my own, my beloved bride. But the grief and the 
pain are over, my Annette ; the agony that we have both suffered 
is past. I have found my father, as I knew I should find him, 
eager, anxious that you should be mine. He bids me tell you, 
dear one, that if he could have chosen from the whole world for 
his son's happiness, he would have chosen none but you. He bids 
me say that there is no obstacle, no hesitation, not a shade of 
doubt. Nay, dear Annette, nay," he continued, "why do you turn 
from me towards the count, with such a look of agoDy and grief ? 
What has happened? Surely, surely, Monsieur de Castelneau will 
not object?" 

" Far from it, Ernest," replied the count, taking Annette's hand 
and placing it in his : " she is yours, she is ever yours !" 

" Oh no!" exclaimed Annette, in a faint voice, withdrawing her 
hand. "I promised — I promised, but now! Oh Heaven! this is 
terrible!" 

" You promised nothing, my Annette," said the count: "all that 
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is at an end, and for ever. I myself have terminated all tliat, and 
lie is gone." 

" But you, but you?" cried Annette, "but you, my father! what 
will become of you?" 

" Mind not me," replied the count. " What is done, is done, 
Annette. Before this time it is all beyond recall, and were it not, 
I would make it so even now." 

Annette covered her eyes with her hands and wept, while 
Ernest de Nogent gazed alternately upon her and upon the count 
with a look of grief, and surprise, and disappointment. 

" I had hoped," he said, at length, " to have communicated to 
you, dear Annette, part at least of the joy that I myself felt. It 
is very, very sad to find that my coming seems to give you more 
pain than pleasure." 

" Oh! say not so, Ernest, say not so," cried Annette, clasping his 
hand in her own eagerly. "You cannot tell what it is I feel! you 
cannot tell how I am circumstanced." 

" "Will you not give me some explanation, then?" asked Ernest 
de Nogent. 

"I fear I must forbid any such thing at present," said the surgeon, 
interfering: "it is only too requisite that Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin should be kept perfectly calm and tranquil for a time." 

"Nay, nay," rejoined the count, "nothing will calm her so much 
as a full explanation with Monsieur de Nogent. Let us but pause 
for a few moments, till she has recovered some strength. Now, 
my good friends," he added, speaking to the servants, " now, all 
but Donnine had better leave the room." 

His orders were obeyed ; and all that the surgeon though neces- 
sary for the purpose of restoring Annette completely was done as 
speedily as possible. The moments that intervened, indeed, were 
moments of deep anxiety to all, except the Count de Castelneau, 
whose resolution was by this time taken, and who watched An- 
nette's looks eagerly, till at length her natural colour returning, 
though but faintly, to her cheek and lips, he said, " Now, my dear 
Annette, can you bear this explanation?" 

" Oh! yes," she answered, "if it may be given; if it ought to be 
given, it would relieve me more than anything; for Ernest would 
counsel, and assist, and support us. But think, my father, oh, 
think! can you give that explanation to any one?" 

'•I can, dear Annette," replied the count; "for it will soon be 
given by others, if not by me. My mind is made up also : my 
conduct is determined. I will shake this weight from my heart 
which has rested so long upon it, which has been my burden 
through life, and has well nigh pressed me down into the grave. 
It is but right, too, my Annette, that he should know all, and 
the sooner it is told the better. Are you prepared my beloved 
child?" 

"Oh! yes," she said: "nothing can be such anguish as to think 
that Ernest may doubt or suspect me." 

"Doubt or suspect you, dear one!" said Ernest, pressing her 
hand in his. " Who that knows you could do so for a moment? 
I see that something terrible has occurred that I do not under- 
stand, and the suspense has been very painful to me; but still 
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my Annette, if there be anything that you would prefer unsaid, 
let it not he told on my account; nor suppose, for one moment, 
that suspicion, or fear, or doubt of any kind will linger in my 
heart." 

Annette extended her hand to him, and looked towards the 
count, with a glance that seemed to ask, "Is he not worthy of my 
love?" 

Every one having left the room except the three persons most 
interested, the count paused for a moment, looking down fixedly 
on the floor, and then raising his head, he detailed to Ernest de 
Nogent, with his usual calm tone and clear perspicuous brevity, 
the principal points of all that had occurred during the morning. 
He did not conceal Annette's willingness to devote herself for him ; 
but he connected it at once with her belief that Ernest himself had 
forsaken her : and he added a few brief but powerful words, dis- 
playing the agony of mind which she had suffered, and the cer- 
tainty she had felt that death would terminate her sufferings before 
the sacrifice was completed. 

Ernest de Nogent listened with painful interest, and Annette's 
tears flowed fast at the recapitulation. At length, however, at the 
allusion made to his silence, Ernest exclaimed, "I have been 
foolish, very foolish ; I ought to have written at once, but I wished 
to bear to my dear Annette immediately the assurance that my 
father's willing consent was given. I knew he would give it; I 
was confident that he would not hesitate for a moment; and there- 
fore it was I set out at once for Castel Nogent without writing, 
that I might not pain and agitate her by long expectation. But 
now, Monsieur de Castelneau," he continued, "may I be permitted 
to know what is the terrible secret possessed by this base man, in 
order that we may judge how to deal with him?" 

The count gazed upon him with a melancholy smile, and replied, 
"Your appearance and coming hither this day, my young friend, 
have relieved my mind of part of its load. Whatever befalls me, 
the happiness of this dear girl will be secure. To you I give her, 
to you I trust her! It is a precious and a sacred charge; but I 
know that you will never fail me, and therefore I repose in confi- 
dence on you. As for the rest, my conduct was determined before 
you came, and it is now more firmly fixed than ever. I will tell 
you what is this secret ; for I am resolved, when this villain makes 
his charge against me, to relate the whole tale simply and truly, 
and then to abide the consequences, be they what they may. I 
know my own innocence, though I cannot prove it; and God knows 
my innocence, too, who may better make it appear. 

" It is now more than eighteen years ago that the circumstances 
occurred on which this man will found his charge. I was then, 
Monsieur de Nogent, in the prime of life; past the first rash epoch 
of youth, in the full vigour of body and mind, and without one 
faculty or feeling in the least decayed. According to the usual 
acceptation of the word, I had been well educated, for I had been 
instructed in various sciences, I had acquired much knowledge of 
different kinds, and I was as learned as most men, be their pro- 
fession what it may ; but in the true and real sense of the word I 
was ill-educated; for I had been taught no moral restraint, I had 
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gone through none of the discipline of the heart. I was sent forth, 
in fact, to educate myself. It was as if arms were put into my 
hands, and I were bidden to use them, without being told how. 
Cast upon the world early, and holding many of those rich bene- 
fices which are most scandalously given to men who are not, in 
fact, churchmen, the means of various sorts of gratification were 
open to me, and life was one great experiment, which I hastened 
forward to make, without experience and without fear. I visited 
many countries, went through many scenes, and did many acts, 
on the details of which I need not dwell. I had strong passions, 
and I indulged them in various ways; but the indulgence was not 
altogether merely for the sake of vicious gratification ; it was rather 
in pursuit of something higher, better, nobler, which I had not yet 
found. I was seeking for happiness, in short, but my search was 
without a guide; though I fancied that philosophy was leading me. 
I believed that the only real way to discover in what happiness 
consisted was to taste all enjoyments, to endeavour to separate the 
ingredients of every pleasant cup, and to take from each the ele- 
ments which satisfied me most. You may judge yourself what was 
the result, both upon my character and upon my fortune. At the 
end of a few years, the first was deeply injured, the second ruined 
altogether. The effect upon my mind and heart alarmed me more 
than all the rest. I felt that the state of false and unsatisfactory 
excitement in which I lived was producing a habit that I could not 
cast off; a craving for the same stimulating food grew stronger and 
stronger every day. I struggled against it ; I made efforts to free 
myself; I proposed to my spirit calmer pleasures, gentler, more 
virtuous enjoyments. Some of these schemes I even put in prac- 
tice, and, amongst the rest, for my earthly blessing and my eternal 
salvation, I adopted this sweet child, the softener of my heart, the 
purifier of my mind, the sanctifier of all my feelings to nobler and 
to holier things. But while God granted me a blessing, he also 
gave a warning and a punishment. I have said that my fortune 
was ruined: I was endeavouring to retrieve, to save some small 
thing out of the wreck of all, to give me the means of educating 
and providing for the child of my adoption. There was a prospect 
of success ; but ever, when a man is poor, the world presses on him 
the more hardly; and adversity, like a dog who has hunted down a 
deer, seizes him by the throat every time he tries to struggle up. 
My creditors pressed hard upon me; and those to whom I had lent 
sums of money were rarely found in circumstances to repay them. 
Amongst other claims against me, was a debt to a man named 
Fiteau, a hard, cold-minded old man ; who suddenly called for his 
money, and I was obliged to pay him, though it left me penniless 
in the world. In that evil hour I encountered in the street two 
old acquaintances, of no very high or pure character. They were 
both men of rank, and had once been men of fortune, but were now 
as poor as myself in purse, and, I may venture to say, much poorer 
still in principle. One of them, the Count H. owed me a consider- 
able sum, but I was quite hopeless of his ever discharging the debt. 
He had given me a bond for it ; but I knew him to live, as so many 
other men do live in Paris, solely by the proceeds of the gaming- 
table. I met him, however, and the Chevalier de M. just towards 
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dusk, on the evening of a bright April day, and in the pain and 
anxiety of the moment, I told them what had just occurred with 
this Gaultier Fiteau. When I came up I remarked something 
peculiar in the manner of both. They had been talking vehemently 
and eagerly together, but in low tones, and as soon as I approached 
became silent at once. The count seemed to fancy that what I 
said regarding Fiteau had for its object to make him pay me the 
sum he owed me ; and he replied with a peculiar smile that I shall 
never forget — 

" ' Well, well, my dear abbe, wait till to-morrow, and perhaps I 
shall be able to discharge the whole.' 

" ' Nonsense, count,' I answered ; ' why, you are well nigh as poor 
as I am, and, of course, I do not expect any payment.' 

" ' Ay, but I expect to receive a large sum,' he said. 

" ' From some lucky hit to-night?' I asked. 

" ' Perhaps so,' he said, with that same peculiar smile ; ' but it is 
a very sure hit too.' 

" ' I declare,' I replied, ' I would try my luck once more myself, 
but this rascally goldsmith has not left me a louis.' 

" My two companions spoke a few words to each other in a quick, 
low voice, and then the count turned to me, and said, ' Come with 
me, my dear abbe ; come with me, and I will pay you a part 01 
what I owe you to-night. I am going to old Fiteau's myself, to 
make him give me some money on my diamond snuff-box, and you 
shall have a part.' 

" ' A thousand thanks,' I answered ; ' a thousand thanks ! It 
will, indeed, be of great service.' 

" We then walked on together, and, as we went, my companions 
more than once spoke to each. other apart. The count seemed to 
propose something, but the chevalier still replied, ' No, no, it would 
ruin all.' When we had crossed over the bridge, and were 
approaching the old goldsmith's shop, to my surprise the count 
and his companion turned back, saying that it was not dark 
enough ; but they afterwards explained the matter by adding, that 
they did not want to have any one in the shop when they offered 
the snuff-box. Shortly afterwards we returned; and as we were 
going down the street in which Fiteau lived, we saw his shop-boy, 
whom I knew well by sight, come out; and the count, saying, 
' That is he,' crossed immediately to the other side. We now pro- 
ceeded very slowly up to the door of the shop, which was closed ; 
and the count muttering, ' This is a disagreeable business, I hope 
there is nobody with him,' paused for a moment or two as if in 
hesitation. I laughed at his scruples, and offered to go in and get 
the money for the box myself, but he said, ' No, no, I will do it, if 
you will just stay here, and if you see any one coming, call to me 
immediately, for I should not like to be caught pawning my snuff- 
box.' 

"I replied, 'Very well!' and he then turned to the chevalier, 
saying, ' Go you in first, and see if there is any one there. Per- 
haps the old man is gone home himself.' But the door was not 
locked. The chevalier went in, and I heard him speak to the old 
goldsmith. The count followed a moment after, the door was 
closed, and I remained upon watch. I took a turn up the street, 
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which was now dark, and though I thought the conduct of my two 
companions somewhat strange, not a suspicion of any evil purpose 
crossed my mind. At that moment I happened to clasp my hands 
together, thinking of my own situation, and wishing I could get 
out of Paris. In so doing, my left hand rested upon the seal-ring 
which I wore upon my right, and which was richly set with 
diamonds. ' I will sell this,' I thought as I touched it ; ' it is worth 
fifty louis. I will sell this, and quit Paris at once.' I drew it 
from my finger with the intention of doing so immediately, for the 
thing had never struck me before, and I turned towards the door 
of the shop. As I came near, I suddenly heard a noise of strug- 
gling, and then a sound as if some heavy weight had fallen, and 
then a shrill cry, almost instantly stifled. A horrible suspicion 
now, for the first time, crossed my mind. In the agitation of the 
moment, and with my whole brain reeling, I dropped the ring 
which I had taken from my finger, but, without seeking it, I 
darted towards the door. At that instant, however, a man rushed 
forth, and I eagerly asked what had happened, thinking he was 
one of the two who had just left ine ; when suddenly, to my horror 
and astonishment, I saw that he was a stranger, and in the first 
impulse of the moment I fled at full speed. When I reached my 
own dwelling, I recollected the ring, but I dared not go back to 
look for it, and I passed some time in a state of apprehension and 
suspense that it is impossible to describe. Nothing, however, took 
place to increase my fears. The trial passed without my name 
being mentioned. I found that the man whom I had seen come 
forth from the house where the murder had been committed, and 
who, by his gallantry and determination, brought the assassins to 
justice, was the very Pierre Morin, the reputed father of my 
Annette. But he never mentioned my appearance throughout 
the whole course of the affair, and the two murderers suffered the 
horrible sentence of the law without any one having whispered a 
suspicion against me. On the very day of the execution, however, 
I received a letter, sealed with the very seal I had lost, commanding 
me, in terms which left no doubt that the writer possessed my 
secret, to quit Paris without delay; but, at the same time, that 
very letter enclosed the means requisite for obeying the injunc- 
tion. More than once since I have received a letter so sealed, and 
in every instance except the last, I have obeyed to the letter the 
directions given me. On the last occasion, those directions im- 
plied that I was to say to the Duke of Choiseul words which I 
thought might deceive him concerning the birth of my dear 
Annette. I determined not to utter them ; and it is clear that in 
consequence of my acting, as I thought, justly and rightly, this 
Pierre Morin, who is now, I find, chief commissary, has given over 
the secret to the Baron de Cajare." 

" Oh, no, no!" exclaimed both Annette and Ernest de Nogent at 
the same moment; " it cannot be; he would never do that." 

" Ay !" said the count ; " how can you judge, my dear Annette? 
What can you know of this Pierre Morin? Ay, now I remember," 
he continued; "the gentleman you saw in the wood! but still no 
one else could have done it, my dear child ; for no one could give 
such information but himself." 
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" We cannot tell that, Monsieur de Castelneau," said Ernest de 
Nogent ; " but sure I am, it is not Pierre Morin ; I know him well ; 
and although he is generally held to be strict and severe in his 
dealings with the villanous crew of this metropolis, I have always 
found him generous and kind, and one who weighs a man's motives 
as well as his actions. However, the conduct of this Baron de 
Cajare is base and shameful; and if it can be shown that he has 
used such threats for such purposes, it will go far to destroy any 
charge that he may bring. He cannot long have left you, Monsieur 
de Castelneau?" 

" Scarcely an hour," replied the count, pointing to a clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

" Well, then," continued Ernest de Nogent, " I will hasten after 
him with all speed; and, seeing the commissary of police myself, 
I will endeavour to discover what share he has had in this 
business." 

The count shook his head. "Alas! my young friend," he ob- 
served, " I fear your experience is not sufficient to render you a 
match for the shrewd and veteran director of the Parisian police." 

"Perhaps I may not be able to discover all," replied Ernest, "but 
I may discover something; and at all events, I shall weaken this 
bad man's testimony, by charging him directly with having threat- 
ened you with such an accusation, for the purpose of driving you, 
against your inclination and hers, to give him the hand of my dear 
Annette. My horses are fresh: I shall reach Paris almost as soon 
as himself. Were it not better," he added, addressing the count in 
a low tone, " were it not better for you, my dear sir, to order your 
carriage at once, and put the frontier between you and Paris ere 
daybreak to-morrow? The accusation is false, but the result of 
such things is always uncertain. Justice does not always in 
France, alas ! hold the scales very even. You have no protection 
at the court now, Monsieur de Castelneau. Were it not better, I 
say, to be absent; to be beyond the reach of enemies?" 

"No," answered the count; "no. As I have said, my young 
friend, my determination is taken. It is too late to-day to set out 
for Paris, but early to-morrow I will myself go to the lieutenant- 
general of police. I will tell him of the threat which this trader in 
human hopes and fears has used against me; and, relating the 
whole facts as I have now told them to you, I will show him that 
I am ready to answer the charge whenever it is brought before 
him. Thus there can be no use of your going to Paris this night. 
Stay here with us, Ernest, and pass this evening at least in one of 
those happy dreams whereof this stormy life has but few ; stay, to 
console and comfort Annette, for she has needed consolation this 
many a da}', and has not found it." 

Ernest de Nogent gazed fondly at Annette for a moment, and 
pressed her hand in his ; but he answered, " The best consolation 
I can give her is in aiding you ; nor, indeed, could our dream be a 
happy one under such circumstances as now surround us. Dear 
Annette, I ought to go to Paris ; I ought to go immediately, with- 
out hesitation or delay. I am concerned as well as the count, for 
this man has striven to rob me of love and happiness for life. I 
must go: I ought to go." 
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He rose as he spoke, but Annette rose also; and laying her hand 
upon his arm, detained him for a moment. 

"Ernest," she said, in a sad tone, "there are some things on 
which, I am told, men consider themselves privileged to deceive 
women; the most honourable and honest men, Ernest. You are 
going to fight this man: is it not so?" 

"No, I can assure you, dear Annette," he replied; "whatever 
may be eventually the result, such is not my purpose at present." 

" Promise me, then, promise me," said Annette, " that you will 
avoid a quarrel with him ; that you will not draw your sword upon 
him." 

"Not so, dearest Annette," replied Ernest de Nogent, firmly. 
" Believe me, when I told you, as straightforwardly and truly as 
you yourself could speak, that I go not with the slightest intention 
of seeking any quarrel with this Baron de Cajare; that I will rather 
shun it, if possible. Of this I assure you, my dear Annette; and I 
am sure that, after having said thus much, you will not seek to 
bind me by any such promise as you have just asked. Eash pro- 
mises have but too often sealed a man's sword to the scabbard when 
honour should have made him draw it, and have brought down im- 
putations upon him which have cost him the sacrifice of life itself 
to wipe away. I will seek no quarrel with him, Annette ; and pray, 
my beloved one, be satisfied with that assurance.'' 

"I will," said Annette, "I will; for I do not think, Ernest, that 
however rashly you might hazard life in moments of joy and bright 
happiness, you would willingly leave me for ever alone in a time of 
such misery and danger as this." 

Ernest de Nogent cast his arms around her and kissed her cheek, 
and the Count de Castelneau turned away, and walked with a slow 
step towards the window. He instantly returned, however, and 
taking Ernest's hand in his, he said, "I thank God most sincerely, 
that whatever may happen to me, she has such a one to protect 
her; and now farewell: act well and wisely; for wisdom and truth 
together will win the day against all odds." 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



Pierre Morin sat alone in his own house, hut the fate of ambi- 
tion had been his, though, to say truth, he as little deserved that 
fate, from any ambitious feeling in his own mind, as any man that 
ever lived. Greatness, however, had been thrust upon him : and, 
as I have said, the fate of ambition had been his. Domestic life 
was gone; it was no longer by his own fireside he sat: it was in a 
small office, with the word "Elude" marked upon the outer door, 
with two other entrances on either side, a bell upon the table before 
him, and innumerable reams of written papers piled up in shelves 
around, ticketed and marked within view, but closely secured 
by wirework screens, of which no one had the key but himself. 
Here he sat, then, reading attentively, by the light of a lamp, 
a long report, written in very close characters, while ever and anon 
he laid it down, and seemed to think over the contents, and then 
again took up the paper, and went on with the same attention as 
before. 

When he bad done, he marked a small note of the contents on 
the outer leaf, put it aside, and turned to a list of memoranda; 
after looking through which, he rang his bell, and a clerk appeared, 
after knocking at the door. 

"Has the person I told you of been here?" demanded Pierre 
Morin. 

"Yes, sir, and left this paper," replied the man. 

Pierre Morin took it, and examined the contents attentively, 
making a sign, at the same time, for the clerk to remain in the 
room. 

"Ha!" he said, "ha! He has, has he? Well, we will see! 
Send for an exempt,'any one will do, and three archers ; and let 
an exempt and the same number of archers be here at ten o'clock. 
See who that is ringing the bell." 

The clerk went out into the office beyond, and thence into a little 
vestibule which communicated with the street by a door well se- 
cured. There was a small grated wicket in the door, as in the 
doors of prisons, through which any one within could hold whatso- 
ever communication he wished with those without, and yet be able 
to put a stop to the conversation whenever he pleased, by closing 
a wooden shutter over the gratiug. 
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Through this wicket the clerk now spoke for a moment to a 
man in the street, and then returned to tell Pierre Morin that the 
ringer of the bell was a person calling himself Monsieur de Nogent, 
who wished to speak with him on business of the utmost im- 
portance. 

"I know his face, sir," continued the clerk; "he was one of the 
king's pages of honour a good many years ago, and has since been 
on service in Flanders and on the Khine." 

"Let him in," said Pierre Morin, "but admit no one else: for I 
have much fresh business on hand to-night." 

The clerk retired, and a minute or two after, Ernest de Nogent 
entered the room. 

" Good evening, Monsieur de Nogent," said Pierre Morin. "Pray, 
take a seat for a moment or two. I have very little time to speak 
with any one to-night ; a load of fresh business having been cast 
upon me unexpectedly." 

" I should have been here an hour ago," replied Ernest, " had 
not one of my horses fallen. But the cause of my coming, Mon- 
sieur Morin, is of deep importance to me and others, and of some 
consequence to yourself, perhaps." 

"Oh! yes," answered Pierre Morin: "I know all about it, Mon- 
sieur de Nogent, though, for once in my life, something has taken 
place which I did not know, that is, your arrival in Paris. How- 
ever, I am aware of the affair that brings you here, and it is all in 
proper train." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Ernest de Nogent. "I think you must be 
mistaken." 

"Oh! no," answered Pierre Morin: "the business is, that our 
good friend the Baron de Cajare has been threatening the Count 
de Castelneau with charges of a very serious nature, if he do not 
choose to give him the hand of Mademoiselle de St. Morin in 
marriage." 

Ernest de Nogent looked astonished, and after a momentary 
pause, demanded, " Then have you really been the person to fur- 
nish this information to the Baron de Cajare? 1 offered to pledge 
my life that you had not." 

" You did quite right," replied Pierre Morin. "I gave him no 
information at all; nay, more, within the last three hours, he has 
gone and charged me to the lieutenant-general with conniving at 
Monsieur de Castelneau's escape from justice. Is it possible that 
there can be such a fool as the Baron de Cajare !" 

" It does appear to me that he is less foolish than malicious," 
replied Ernest : " if he thought you would say anything in favour 
of the count, it was of course his best plan to charge you as an 
accomplice." 

" It is really curious," said Pierre Morin, with a smile, " to see 
how simple you men of the world can be. Why, did the fool think 
that the lieutenant-general would bring discredit on the whole 
office by listening to the tale of a notorious swindler and intriguant 
like himself, against one of the oldest and most tried servants of the 
police? Why, he would not sacrifice the lowest moucharcl, that, 
dressed up as a waiter, listens to the conversation in a low coffee- 
house, to the enmity of such a villain as this Cajare. Besides, 
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what could the fool expect, when he roused a man full of gout and 
rheumatism, and gravel, and Heaven knows what besides, from a 
nice little supper in his own bed-room, to come and listen to an un- 
pleasant charge against a person without whose assistance he could 
not keep up his office for an hour? Why, of course, that the good 
lieutenant would send the whole tidings to me, and bid me deal 
with the matter as I might think fit." 

Ernest de Nogent had smiled at the commissary's method of 
reasoning, and from the tone in which he spoke, concluded that all 
would go right for the Count de Castelneau; but Pierre Morin, 
who was a great decipherer of the transient expressions of men's 
countenances, read in a minute what was passing in the young 
gentleman's mind, and hastened to undeceive him. 

"Notwithstanding all this, Monsieur de Nogent," he said, "I 
must not lead you into a belief that the situation of the Count de 
Castelneau is not a very dangerous one. Here is a grave charge 
made against him : a charge in regard to which my evidence must 
be demanded, and not only must I speak the truth, but I have 
spoken the truth nearly twenty years ago." 

"If so," said Ernest de Nogent, "how happens it that the case 
was not investigated at the time?" 

"It is all according to the routine of the office," replied Pierre Mo- 
rin. "As soon as I was sworn in to the duties of the station then con- 
ferred upon me, I informed the lieutenant-general of those days of 
certain facts concerning Monsieur de Castelneau, which, perhaps, 
he may not have communicated to you." 

"He has told me all," said Ernest de Nogent; "all, I am quite 
sure, without the slightest disguise." 

"Well, then," said Pierre Morin, who, notwithstanding this as- 
surance, did not choose to speak more plainly, "you know what I 
allude to. I made the communication of all I had seen and heard 
to the lieutenant-general himself. He took a note of it, which still 
exists; but nothing farther was done; our ordinary rule being, 
never to proceed against any person whose guilt is not clear. If 
we think that this individual or that is going on in a course dan- 
gerous to government or to society, we may arrest him, and keep 
him quiet for a time ; but we never proceed to the scandal of pub- 
he trials and examinations till we are quite sure that a man has 
committed a crime ; unless, indeed, some impertinent fool, like this 
Baron de Cajare, either from private enmity or mere intrusive 
folly, forces the matter upon us by a public charge. Such was the 
case of Monsieur de Castelneau. We could not prove that he was 
guilty at the time : it was my own private opinion that he was 
not, and such is still my belief. The lieutenant-general left me 
to keep my eye upon him, and if I found that there was fresh 
cause for suspicion, to act as the case might require. Still, I must 
tell you, the affair is very dangerous for him at present. Here is 
a new witness come forward in the business, who is not only a vil- 
lain, but a very cunning villain, and what he may say no one can 
tell. Neither the king nor his ministers are at all well disposed 
to Monsieur de Castelneau, and the turn which these things may 
take can never be ascertained beforehand. Now tell me, Monsieur 
de Nogent. what doQS he intend to do? I give you my promise, 
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that if you will tell me sincerely, I will not use the information 

against him in any way." 

" He intends," replied Ernest de Nogent, " he intends to come to 
Paris to-morrow morning, to inform the lieutenant-general of the 
threats which have been used against him, to give every explanation, 
and to submit himself to whatever may be judged necessary by 
the police." 

"That looks like innocence," said Pierre Morin, after a moment's 
thought. 

"Oh! can you doubt for a moment that he is innocent?" ex- 
claimed Ernest de Nogent. "After a long life of beneficence, 
kindness, and honour, can you doubt that he is unstained by such 
guilt ?" 

"I do not doubt it myself," replied Pierre Morin; and as he pro- 
nounced those words, and marked the enthusiastic eagerness of his 
young companion, a smile came upon his lips, the grave and me- 
lancholy smile of sad experience when brought in sudden contact 
with the freshness of youthful confidence. "I do not doubt it my- 
self," he repeated; "but there may be others who will doubt, and 
it is that wliich made me glad he should take a course which looks 
like innocence; for in this good world it is very often better to 
look innocent even than to be innocent, whatever it may be in 
the next. Let him come, but yet with no unseemly haste, as if he 
feared: I will take care that he shall not be sent for before he 
appears, so that it may be a voluntary act ; that is to say, if I am 
assured that he will present himself." 

" Of that you may be quite certain," answered Ernest de Nogent; 
" but can nothing further be done to discover how this Baron de 
Cajare intends to proceed, and to take the sting out of his malice? 
Oh! that it might rest upon me alone to do so; but sooner or later 
it may come to that, for I have many a long arrear to settle with 
him already." 

"Hush, hush!" cried Pierre Morin, laughing; "you must not 
speak of such violent proceedings here, in presence of the police, or 
I must send for an exempt. But leave the Baron de Cajare to me ; 
depend upon it, I shall prove a more terrible combatant to him 
than 3'oursclf. I rather suspect, Monsieur de Nogent, that if you 
will have the kindness to wait till I have settled my accounts with 
him, and after that wish to arrange his affairs witli you likewise, 
you will have to seek him either in the colonies, or else in the gal- 
leys at Toulon. The man is a fool, sir; the man is a fool: not 
simply for offending the chief commissary of police, for that many 
an honest man has done, and been none the worse for it; but for 
offending the person who has the chief power of punishing rogues, 
when he knows himself, as well as I know him, to be one of them : 
there is the folly, Monsieur de Nogent. I have a great mind, how- 
ever," he added, " to let him go on a little while longer: for there 
is something I would fain find out, which, perhaps, I may not be 
able to lay hold of, unless I let him discover it himself, and yet I 
think it may be done, too; but I must consider of the matter, and 
speak, in the first place, with the lieutenant-general of police. It 
is time that I should go thither, however," he said, looking at his 
watch; "for we have just three-quarters of an hour before his bed- 
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time. It may be as well if you go with me too, for this business 
has annoyed my worthy superior, and it will be better to soothe 
him and send him to bed quiet, that he may rise in good humour 
to-morrow. I will soon tranquillise him, and you can then return 
to Versailles if you think fit. All you will say to the lieutenant- 
general is to confirm my words in regard to the intention of the 
count to present himself willingly to-morrow, and you will inquire 
what hour will be most agreeable for the interview." 

Ernest de Nogent willingly agreed to accompany Pierre Morin ; 
and the commissary accordingly took his hat and sword, and led 
the way through the office where the clerk was seated, into the 
little vestibule beyond. In that chamber were now standing four 
men in military habits, to one of whom Pierre Morin spoke a few 
words as he passed out, and the archers, for such they were, followed 
him at once into the street. The commissary, however, took no 
farther notice, but went on, and the archers, with the exempt at their 
head, pursued a different course. A short walk brought the chief 
commissary and his young companion to the hotel of the lieutenant- 
general of the police, where the appearance of Pierre Morin imme- 
diately procured admission; and in a few minutes they were 
introduced into the dressing-room of that powerful officer, who was, 
perhaps, more feared for fifty miles round the capital than even the 
king himself. He was at this time not very far advanced in life, 
but appeared, as Pierre Morin had said, to be eaten up with gout 
and various diseases. His countenance was anything but pleasing, 
though probably it had once been handsome; but the irritation pro- 
duced by wearying sickness was evident in every line, and his first 
salutation, even to Pierre Morin, was, "Psha! why did you not 
come sooner, Monsieur Morin? and who have you brought with 
you here?" 

" I could not come earlier, monseigneur," replied Pierre Morin, 
"because I wished to obtain such satisfactory information, in the 
first place, as would set your mind perfectly at ease. In regard to 
myself, monseigneur, I take it for granted that you are satisfied ; at 
all events, if to-morrow you will look in the volume and at the 
folio I mentioned, you will find my full deposition regarding this 
business twenty years ago." 

" I am satisfied, I am satisfied," said the lieutenant-general, pee- 
vishly. " I sent for the volume, and saw the whole thing. I leave 
it all to you to arrange." 

"Nay, monseigneur," said Pierre Morin, "it will be necessary 
for you, I am afraid, to go into the business yourself to-morrow 
morning, as I must give evidence, and cannot both bear witness and 
conduct the inquiry. It will not, however, take half an hour, for 
everything shall be prepared by me beforehand, and I think you 
will find, in five minutes, that this charge has been arranged by two 
swindlers, the chief of whom is the Baron de Cajare, for the pur- 
pose of frightening Monsieur de Castelneau, and extorting some- 
thing from him. At all events, it will be satisfactorily shown to 
you, whatever may be your judgment in regard to Monsieur de 
Castelneau himself, that this Baron de Cajare is little better than 
a common cheat ; and his chief witness, if I divine rightly who he 
is to be, I propose to hang as speedily as possible, if you have no 

s 
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objeotion; unless, indeed, he does something to merit a little longer 
licence." 

"Oh! I have no objection," replied the lieutenant-general ; "do 
as you please, Morin, only be certain of what you are about, you 
know." 

" Oh! I am quite sure, sir," replied Pierre Morin; "we shall have 
him to-night, can hear what he has to say upon this business to- 
morrow; he may be interrogated upon any of his own affairs— there 
are six or seven of them — on the day after; his trial can come on 
upon Saturday, and Tuesday will be a very good day for hanging 
him, if you have no objection." 

" None in the world," replied the lieutenant-general. " Any day 
you like ; it is quite the same to me. But who is this gentleman, 
Morin?" 

" Oh ! T beg your pardon, and his also, sir," replied the commis- 
sary; "this is Monsieur de Nogent, formerly page of honour to the 
king." The lieutenant-general rose up in his seat and made a low 
bow to Ernest de Nogent, while Pierre Morin continued : " He has 
come to wait upon j-ou regarding this business of Monsieur de 
Castelneau, who sent him immediately to give information of the 
threat used towards him by the Baron de Cajare, and to inquire at 
what hour you will be willing to give him audience, that he may 
meet any charges boldly and at once." 

" That is favourable," replied the lieutenant-general, " that is 
very favourable. As to the hour : what time do you think every- 
thing will be ready, Monsieur Morin?" 

Pierre Morin approached somewhat closer to the lieutenant- 
general of police, and said, in a lo%v voice, " You had better name 
any time you like, sir; your health must be cared for before all 
things, and you should be guarded against the rawness of the morn- 
ing air. Perhaps the hour of noon might suit you? I will be res- 
ponsible that no escape shall take place, though I am sure such a 
thing is not intended." 

" No, not noon, not noon," replied the lieutenant-general ; " that 
is too late. I am always up by ten, and can be down at the bureau 
by eleven. No, no; we must do our duty, Monsieur Morin, we 
must do our duty. Let us say eleven o'clock, if you please." 

" The count will be quite ready to wait upon you then, sir," said 
Ernest de Nogent. " He is prepared and willing to give every ex- 
planation of the only circumstance on which any charge can be 
founded against him, knowing that such a charge must be false, 
and that the more it is investigated the more clearly will his inno- 
cence appear." 

" I doubt it not at all, sir; I doubt it not at all," said the lieu- 
tenant-general; " for this same man who has accused him has had 
the impudence to charge our faithful and excellent friend here, 
Monsieur Morin, with conniving at the crime, when the registers 
of the police show, on the contrary, that he made his declaration 
of all the circumstances affecting Monsieur de Castelneau between 
eighteen and nineteen years ago. Thus one part of the charge is 
evidently false, and a malicious motive is very clear." 

Ernest de Nogent bowed his head, replying, " I doubt not, sir, 
that to-morrow still stronger motives will be displayed; and I am 
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sure that so wise and experienced a magistrate as yourself will 
take the eharacter of the accuser and the accused into considera- 
tion." 

"Assuredly, assuredly," replied the lieutenant-general. "Good 
night, Monsieur de Nogent ; good night, Monsieur Morin ; my hour 
is come for going to bed, and I must have a cairn and quiet night 
that I may •wake with a clear mind to-morrow." 

Pierre Morin and his young companion took their leave and 
withdrew; but the commissary of the police made no comment 
upon the interview which had just passed, merely saying, " I will 
see you on your way, Monsieur de Nogent. "Where do your horses 
stand?" 

Ernest de Nogent told him ; and they proceeded with a quick 
pace through various streets, lanes, and passages, with all the 
intricacies of which few persons in Paris, except Pierre Morin, 
were thoroughly acquainted, and which not many could have tra- 
versed with safety. He walked on, however, with a calm step, a 
thoughtful countenance, and eyes fixed upon the ground, without 
saying a word to his companion, and only raising his face every 
now and then, as if instinctively, at particular spots, where his 
glance was sure to meet with some other person, apparently quite 
idle, whom the commissary sometimes saluted with a nod, some- 
times with a "Good-night!" and sometimes with the question of 
"Anything new?" 

The answers were generally as brief; and after passing through 
a number of narrow streets and turnings, the two gentlemen 
entered the Kue Tirechapes, which, at the moment, was apparently 
quite vacant. Here Pierre Morin looked around him, but nothing 
was to be seen, except a light streaming from one or two of the 
upper windows, where far above the street — which was at that 
time the Monmouth Street of Paris — were innumerable receptacles 
of every sort of vice, known under the familiar name of tripots. At 
the corner of a cross street, where there was a greater blaze than 
ordinary pouring forth from the high casements, and shining on 
the houses opposite, Ernest de Nogent observed a party of three or 
four men, apparently in a very gay mood, issue out from a door- 
way, and pause to laugh and blaspheme a moment or two before 
they went on. 

At that very instant, however, about an equal number of men 
darted across from a house of the same kind on the opposite side 
of the way, rushed into the midst of the group, and seized one of 
the most prominent talkers by the throat. 

The words "Depar le roi" were just heard; and the rest of the 
merry party scattered in every direction, making the best use of 
their legs out of the way of the police. The man, either hot with 
wine, or courageous from despair, made a momentary effort to cast 
off his captors ; but he was overpowered in an instant and struggled 
no longer. 

Ernest de Nogent had paused; but Pierre Morin walked on 
without even stopping to look, and only noticed the proceeding by 
saying to one of the men as he passed, " To my house !" He then 
led the way forward as before, saying, " That is one bird springed. 
I must take another to-night; but perhaps I may have to see to 
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ihat myself. This is but inferior game. Now, Monsieur de Nogent, 
I will wish you good-bye ; for there, before you, is the place where 
your horses stand, and we must be both about our business. I 
shall see you, I suppose, to-morrow, with Monsieur de Castelneau." 

" If I may be permitted to come," said Ernest de Nogent. 

"Oh! yes, come; come by all means," replied Pierre Morin. 
l: Good-night, good- night!" and he turned away. 
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CHAPTER XL VII. 



We must change the scene from the dark, gloomy, and narrow 
Hue Tirechapes; and although the transition may dazzle his eyes, 
must bring the reader to one of the gayest and most brilliant 
saloons in the capital city of France. Everything was gold, and 
glitter, and ostentation ; lights innumerable appeared in every part 
of the three rooms; looking-glasses of large size and the finest 
polish reflected the blaze ; and it was difficult to say which was 
the most splendid, the clothing of the walls, or that of the personages 
assembled within them. The company consisted entirely of men, 
indeed ; but the fashion of that day permitted every sort of gaudy 
colour, and shining decoration, in male habiliments, and certainly 
none had been spared on the present occasion. The suite of rooms 
was so divided, that one was appropriated to cards alone, and in 
it were no less than five tables, each of which was surrounded by 
players. 

Another room had a pharo table and a hazard table; and 
at the latter were seated several of the most courtly and libertine 
of the French gamesters. They were not, indeed, of that class of 
professional sharpers who make their living entirely by the cards 
or by dice, but they were those with whom gambling was both a 
passion and a mode, and who were perhaps sometimes the dupes, 
and sometimes the cheats, as the various circumstances in which 
they were placed required. At the hazard table, engaged with 
the Count de Melun, the master of the house, and betting with 
several of those around, sat the Baron de Cajare. He had a large 
pile of gold by his side, and nothing could appear more graceful, 
free, and open, than his demeanour, while sometimes he jested 
upon his own luck, sometimes observed that this was to com- 
pensate for the long run of evil fortune which had befallen him 
previously. 

" Very handsome compensation, indeed," said the Count de 
Melun; "why, what between the gold you have there, and the 
notes you have got, you must have won a hundred thousand 
livres." 

The Baron de Cajare looked at a card by his side, and replied 
with a tone of quiet triumph, " A hundred and fifty-five thousand 
livres, my good friend." 

"Well, one more throw," replied the count, in a somewhat angry 
tone; "and if 1 lose that, I shall give it up." 
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He threw accordingly, but the dice was as much against hiin in 
his own hand, as they were in that of the Baron de Cajare. 

"Come, St. Paul," he said, "sit you down and try your luck with 
him. You have won one bet from him to-night, and perhaps may 
have a better chance. I am sick of it, and will go and try my 
hand at piquet." 

Thus saying, he walked away, and his friend, sitting down at 
the table with the baron, actually did win from him two or three 
thousand livres. In the meantime, the Count de Melun passed into 
the neighbouring card-room, and looked for a moment at some of 
the piquet tables, but finding that there was no place for him, and 
to say truth, somewhat out of spirits with the course of his fortune 
during the evening, he walked on into a third chamber, which was 
quite empty, and took up a glass of sherbet from a table covered 
with refreshments. An instant after, a servant entered, and put a 
very small note into his hand, which the count opened carelessly, 
but read attentively, and apparently with some surprise. lie 
then raised his e}-es, and saw the attendant who had given it, 
standing at the door waiting for an answer. Advancing with a 
quiet step towards him, the count said, in a whisper, "Are they 
below?" 

"Yes sir," said the man; "there are four of them." 

"Then bring them up," replied the count, "by the back stairs 
into that cabinet. Keep the door in the smallest degree ajar, and 
let them come when I call." 

The man withdrew instantly, and the count re-read the note 
attentively. Then folding it up, and placing it under one of the 
dishes on the table, he sauntered quietly into the card-room again, 
and leaned against the mantelpiece, where he could see, through 
the open door, all that passed at the hazard table in the third 
chamber. 

"Now, will you take my place, Melun ?" said one of the piquet 
players." 

"No, I thank you," replied the count ; "I am out of luck to-night, 
but I shall go back presently and have another throw with Cajare." 
Tims saying, he continued gazing into the other room towards the 
table where the baron and St. Paul were still playing at hazard. 
Sometimes, indeed, he turned away and stared, it seemed, list- 
lessly, into one of the large looking-glasses behind him. Still, 
however, in averting his head he sought to escape the sight of the 
growing wealth of the Baron de Cajare, whose fortune had only 
wavered for a moment, to return with brighter smiles than ever. 
The Count de Melun was not successful, for the looking-glass pre- 
sented just the same scene when he turned the other way, and in 
it were seen the back of the baron with a pile of gold and notes 
increasing every moment, and the face of Monsieur de St. Paul, 
expressive of no great satisfaction in his game. After this state of 
things had continued for about a quarter of an hour, the Count de 
Melun sauntered slowly up to the hazard table, and placed himself 
by the side of Monsieur de St. Paul. 

"I wonder if my luck is changed by this time," he said: "I 
should think it is, for, in four trials, I have drawn three long 
threads out of the table-cloth, and only one short one." 
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Now, let not the reader be surprised at either of the two extra- 
ordinary points which this speech presents for consideration. It 
is certainly very wonderful, that men of sense and education should 
argue upon such grounds as the drawing threads out of a table- 
cloth, and draw auguries from such irrelevant things, where their 
fortunes and greatest worldly interests are concerned ; but it is, 
nevertheless, true, that they do so daily, whenever they are under 
the influence of the temporary insanity, called gaming. In the 
next place, let not the reader be surprised that the Count de Melun 
said that he had done a thing which he had not done ; although, as 
we have related his whole proceedings, it must be very evident 
that he had drawn no threads out of the table-cloth at all. It 
was a falsehood, it is true, which an honest man would not 
have spoken; but the count was not one of those scrupulously 
honest men who hesitate to tell what is called a white lie even 
when it suits their purpose; and, on this occasion, he certainly 
had an object. 

"Well, Melun," said Monsieur de St. Paul, taking the hint, "try 
your luck now; I have had throws enough for the present." 

The count acceded, and passing round to that side of the table, 
whispered a word to St. Paul, and took his seat and the box of 
dice. 

As upon a former change of opponents, the baron again lost for 
a minute or two, but his success returned as speedily as before ; 
and he was in the highest career of fortune, and shaking the dice- 
box gaily above his head, when the Count de Melun suddenly 
started up, overthrew the table, with all its riches upon the ground, 
and caught the hand and arm of the baron tightly iu his own grasp, 
before he could bring the box down again. 

" Now, Cajare," he exclaimed, at the same moment, " you shall 
cut my throat if you have not dice up your sleeve." 

He was a stronger man than the baron, but Monsieur Cajare 
struggled free from his grasp. As he did so, however, the very 
effort produced the proof against him. Two dice dropped from the 
box in his hand, and two more from his sleeve; and furious, rather 
than confounded, he instantly drew his sword upon his adversary. 
The Count de Melun was not slow to meet him in the same man- 
ner; but before two or three passes had been exchanged, the wea- 
pons of both were beaten up, and two strong hands were laid upon 
the collar of the Baron de Cajare. 

"Is this like gentlemen?" cried the baron, fiercely, turning round 
to see who it was that interfered ; but the moment he did so, his 
eyes fell upon two archers of the Chatelet, with an exempt, and 
another archer standing close beside them. 

"Pray, for what am I arrested?" he exclaimed, endeavouring to 
keep up the show of daring effrontery which he had assumed. 
"What is the charge against me?" 

" The being a common cheat and a swindler," said the exempt, 
coming forward; "the playing with Italian dice, and plundering at 
the gaming-ta,ble." 

"Of which here is proof sufficient," exclaimed Monsieur de St. 
Paul, who had caught up the dice from the floor; "and doubtless 
this has been going on very long." 
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"No, sir," replied the exempt, "not very long: there are many 
other charges against the baron, but this particular practice of his 
has only lately begun. Take him away!" and Monsieur de Cajare 
was accordingly removed from the room. 

As soon as he was in the vestibule below, he turned with a bitter 
expression upon his lip to the exempt, h,nd said, " I suppose I am 
to be taken before Monsieur Morin. This is, of course, his handi- 
work?" 

" Oh! no, my dear," replied the exempt, who was somewhat of a 
wag; "we have a nice little lodging for you in the Chatelet already 
prepared ; and, as I believe you have some business at the police- 
office to-morrow, it will be quite convenient." 

The baron bent down his head with that conviction coming upon 
him, which seizes upon most bad men towards the end of their 
career, that honesty, after all, is the best policy ; and that in the 
very cunningest schemes of knavery there is still some mortal in- 
gredient which ultimately proves fatal to their success. A fiacre 
stood ready at the door, and in it he was now placed, with the ex- 
empt and two archers, while the third jumped upon the coach-box 
with the driver, and the vehicle rolled rapidly to the gates of the 
Chatelet. 

The baron found everything ready for his reception; a tolerable 
room was allotted to him; better, indeed, than most of those that 
the building contained, but still it was a horrible and sickening 
abode. The sallow walls seemed themselves a picture and a me- 
mento of the sickly looks of those who, scrawling their names upon 
them, had recorded for future tenants the period of their own so- 
journ in that place of guilt and misery. The air of the room smelt 
faint and confined ; and the window, far up near the ceiling, showed 
the massy bars inerusted with rust; but still too strong for human 
efforts. A tabic and a chair, and a bed of loathsome aspect, was 
the only furniture afforded to the proud and the luxurious, to him 
who had grown hard-hearted in prosperity, and who had built up 
vice and wickedness upon pampered success and untamed indul- 
gence. The baron gazed upon it, and felt as if his heart would have 
burst at that moment: but his was a heart that might be smitten 
without being humbled, punished without being chastened; and the 
first effort was to shake off the oppression of circumstances, and to 
struggle rather than repent. 

He walked quickly up and down the room as soon as he was left 
alone, seeking courage and powers of endurance from any source, 
and finding it only in the fiend Pride, who counselled him still to 
resist, even when resistance was vain. But thought was torture to 
him, and reflection added horror to horror; for he had to remember 
that he was now not alone frustrated, but was detected and dis 
graced; that his guilt was clearly proved against him; that he 
could no longer pretend to honour and to innocence; that reputa- 
tion and character, as well as wealth and station, were gone ; that 
he must lose his rank as a. soldier, as well as the character of a 
gentleman; that he had no resource but the society and the habits 
of low sharpers and impostors. 

Suddenly the names upon the walls struck his eyes, and lifting 
the pitiful lamp, which afforded the only light allowed to him, he 
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read three or four which seemed to be the freshest. They were 
those of persons whose trials he well remembered: the first had 
been broken on the wheel ; the two next had been hanged some 
three months before; the fourth had been sent to the galleys; 
and in a spirit of miserable mirth, which the baron had not yet 
learnt to feel, had written imder his name, in anticipation of his 
coming fate, " Vogue la galeie." 
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CHAPTER XL VIII. 



As the hour of eleven struck from the clock of Notre Dame, the 
carriage of the Count de Castelneau, drawn by six horses, and ac- 
companied by tiro or three servants, drew up at the principal door 
of the bureau of police. Everything about the equipage was plain, 
but everything was rich; and the aspect of the count himself, though 
still dressed in the black habiliments which he had never laid aside, 
was that of a nobleman of high rank and wealth. Nobody could 
doubt or mistake it ; and as he alighted from the vehicle, and walked 
with his usual calm, slow, firm step into the building, the officers 
of the police themselves, though none knew better the emptiness 
of fortune than they did, or were more accustomed to see high 
birth in humiliating situations, were impressed with the air and 
aspect of the man, and led him forward with reverence to the pri- 
vate room of the lieutenant-general. That officer had seen the 
count's arrival from his window; and having a great opinion of 
wealth and station, shared fully in the feelings of his inferiors, and 
received the count at the door of the room with all tokens of defe- 
rence and respect. He watched the countenance of Monsieur de 
Castelneau, it is true, with that habit of scrutiny which had been 
engendered by years of dealing with the cunning and the wicked; 
but he perceived no trace of agitation : all was calm ; though grave, 
not downcast; though serious, not sad. 

The count was followed into the room by Ernest de Nogent, who 
certainly was the more agitated of the two. Him, also, the lieu- 
tenant-general welcomed, with much courtesy and affability; and 
he begged both to be seated, while he himself took his place near 
them, leaving room at the table in the middle of the chamber, at 
which there was but one chair, for a secretary to write, should his 
assistance be required. _ There was no fourth person present, how- 
ever; and the Count de Castelneau began the conversation at once, 
as soon as the first ceremonies were over. 

"I have ventured to intrude on you, sir," he said, "although I 
had heard that your health, unhappily for the country, has suffered 
from the duties of your arduous office, to inform you that a person 
named the Baron de Cajare yesterday used threats towards me 
which no French gentleman can endure, and which I am sure the 
police of the realm will not tolerate, unless it should be found that 
the crimes with which he hinted he would charge me are satisfac- 
torily proved. In order, sir, to afford you the opportunity of at 
once deciding whether his accusations are just or not, I come to 
give you my own plain, straightforward account of tho.e events on 
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which, it seems, he intends to found his accusations, and that .you 
may compare my statement with such other information as you 
possess upon the subject, and thence draw your own conclu- 
sions." 

"Very proper and honourable conduct, indeed, sir," replied the 
lieutenant-general. "May I ask you what w9s the particular crime 
with which the baron threatened to charge you?" 

Ernest thought that he perceived some slight inclination, either 
from habit or otherwise, to entangle the count, and he looked anxi- 
ously for the coming of Pierre Morin. No one appeared, however, 
and Monsieur de Castelneau replied, with perfect calmness, "The 
threat, sir, was vague; as I suppose is always the case where persons 
wish to excite greater apprehensions than the nature of the danger 
justifies: but from what he said, I was led to infer that he would 
accuse me of having had some share in the murder of an unhappy 
man, named Fiteau, who was assassinated nineteen or twenty years 
ago." 

"How long?" said the lieutenant-general. "I was not in office 
at the time. How long ago?" 

The count paused. "I can tell you almost to a day," he said, 
after a moment's thought; "for I did not quit Paris till after the 
execution of the murderers. The assassination, now I think of it, 
must have been committed towards the latter end of April, in the 
year ." 

"Good, good," replied the lieutenant-general, who had only asked 
the question in order to see whether the count would show any un- 
willingness to answer. "It was the end of April. I now recollect 
it. It was the end of April, nearly nineteen years ago, come Lady- 
day. But pray what was the alternative, Monsieur de Castelneau? 
When men use threats of this kind they always give those they 
menace some choice." 

"It was simply, sir," replied the count, "that I should give him 
the hand of my adopted child; I having told him previously that 
she could never be his." 

"The young lady has wealth, I presume?" said the lieutenant- 
general. 

" Considerable wealth, at present," replied the count, " and it is 
well known that I intend to bestow upon her all that the law will 
allow me to alienate ; which, having no relations nor heirs, is very 
nearly all that I possess." 

" Very ample motive, indeed," said the lieutenant-general. " This 
brings the accuser, if his charge prove false and malicious, imme- 
diately under the arm of the criminal law. I will tell you, Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau, fairly, that the accusation was made by this 
very Monsieur de Cajare last night. He has been beforehand with 
you, but may perhaps have overshot his mark, as many other very 
clever people do. However, I must now hear what you have to 
say regarding the period of the murder itself, and your own cir- 
cumstances at the time. Speak freely, Monsieur de Castelneau ; 
speak frankly, and it shall not turn against you." 

" So much is it my intention to speak freely, sir," replied the 
count, "that I am ready to relate openly every circumstance affect- 
ing mvself at that time: but I think that it would be better for 
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some person to be here to take down what I say, that it may re- 
main on record either for me or against me, as the ease may be." 

"As you please," replied the lieutenant-general, "as you please;" 
and ringing a table bell, he nodded his head to a person who en- 
tered, saying merely, " Monsieur La Caux." 

The attendant retir?d, and a moment after, a secretary appeared, 
seated himself at the table without speaking, and prepared to 
Write. The count then began, and repeated the same statement he 
had made to Annette and Ernest de Nogent on the preceding day ; 
without any other variation than the curtailment of several details 
regarding his own motives and feelings, which to them he had 
dwelt upon at length. The lieutenant-general listened attentively 
to all that was said, and suffered the count to proceed to the end 
uninterrupted. He then asked suddenly, " Pray, Monsieur de 
Castelneau, how soon did you leave Paris after the day of the 
murder?" 

" I remained, sir," replied the count, " till the trial had taken 
place, and the murderers were executed." 

" Pray did you live openly as before," said the lieutenant-general, 
" or did you conceal yourself ?" 

" I lived as I had previously done for nearly a month," replied 
the count. " The fact is, that finding myself, as I have said, 
somewhat embarrassed for money, and many sudden calls coming 
in upon me, I sent the child that 1 had adopted out of Paris almost 
as soon as she had been consigned to my care, giving the nurse 
who was with her the greater part of the money that I had. I 
then retired to the precincts of the Temple, to shelter myself from 
personal inconvenience. There I continued to live without any 
farther concealment than before." 

"This is all, then, that you have to depose?" said the lieutenant- 
general. 

The count assented: and the chief officer of police ordered the 
declaration to be read over to him, and tendered it for his signa- 
ture. The count found it accurate, and immediately signed it; 
and the lieutenant-general, then rising, said, " With your leave, 
Monsieur de Castelneau, we will now remove to another room, 
where we shall find your parti/,* and several other persons who 
are concerned in this business, either as witnesses or otherwise. 
Be so kind as to follow me." 

He then led the way through a door on his own right; and a 
long and narrow passage, closed by another door, which on being 
opened gave admission into a much larger chamber or hall, where 
were collected a considerable number of people, comprising five or 
six clerks, and as many archers and exempts. A large table was 
at the end near the door, by which the lieutenant-general and 
those who accompanied him came in ; and at one side of it was 
seated Pierre Morin. He was writing busily, and apparently at- 
tending to nothing that was passing in the room, except a few 
words which were addressed to him from time to time by a gen- 
tleman in the robe_of an advocate, who sat near, and who proved to 

* By this name the lieutenant-general intended to designate the accuser of the 
count •, such being the legal expression, 
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be one of the commissaries of the Chatelet. At the farther side of 
the hall, which in length might be about forty feet, appeared the 
Baron de Cajare, with an archer on each side, and a number of 
other persons near. On his countenance appeared a stern lour of 
angry defiance ; and he gazed upon each person that entered the 
room with a flashing eye and frowning brow, as if he would wil- 
lingly have risen from his chair to insult or assail them. 

The opening of the door and the entering of the lieutenant- 
general of police, caused Pierre Morin to lift his head ; and he then 
rose and bowed low, to which salutation his superior officer re-, 
turned a familiar inclination, saying, " Good morning, Monsieur 
Morin. Good morning, Monsieur Rochebrune. Gaultier, place 
chairs for Monsieur de Castelneau and Monsieur de Nogent. 
Give me the declaration, La Caux. Be seated, Monsieur Morin ; 
pray be seated, Monsieur Rochebrune. Now, tell me, Morin, what 
is before lis this morning ?" 

" Chiefly the case of the Count de Castelneau," replied Pierre 
Morin ; " if you think fit to give it a preliminary examination here, 
in order to see whether there be grounds for sending it before other 
judges." 

" Coqain!" cried the Baron de Cajare ; but the lieutenant-general 
turned his eyes sternly upon him, and then replied — 

" We will investigate it here, of course, first, Monsieur Morin, 
as it appears to me a mere matter of police in the present instance ; 
Monsieur de Castelneau being an accuser as well as an accused, 
and charging the Baron de Cajare with using threats and menaces 
for illegal purposes. But it seems to me that you have put the 
gentleman under some restraint. What is the cause of that?" 

" Why, sir," replied Pierre Morin, "though in obedience to your 
order, which no one here is entitled to disobey, I have ordered 
Monsieur de Cajare to be brought hither, he is at present, I am 
sorry to say, a prisoner in the Chatelet. The police have long 
been looking after him, as a notorious pipeur, who has taken in 
one half of the court. We have long known some of his habits ; 
and more especially that he is in the possession of a number of 
those Italian dice, which, though solid, and of a single piece, are 
lighter on one side than on the other. He was detected in the 
trick last night, at the house of Monsieur de Melun, where he won, 
by one trick or another, nearly two hundred thousand livres in a 
few hours. The dice were found up his sleeve, and the matter was 
quite clear." 

" It is a lie!" said the voice of the Baron de Cajare; "the whole 
is false throughout." 

" Silence!" exclaimed the lieutenant-general, sternly; "bring 
forward the Baron de Cajare. Stand there, sir; and having first 
been sworn to speak the truth, make your declaration and charge 
against Monsieur de Castelneau, or any other person or persons, 
clearly, distinctly, and without prevarication." 

"I shall do so, certainly," replied the Baron de Cajare, "although 
I see that the cause is predetermined, and that it is resolved not to 
do justice, whatever may be proved or disproved." 

The face of the lieutenant-general assumed no very placable 
expression; but the Count de Castelneau, who perhaps felt that 
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there really was some degree of prejudice existing against the 
baron, interfered, saying, " I beseech you, sir, do not suffer this 
gentleman's rash conduct to make you treat his testimony lightly. 
Should you do so, my exculpation will not be half so clear as if 
you give him patient and full attention." 

" He shall be heard in his statement, Monsieur de Castelneau," 
replied the lieutenant-general, " and shall be punished for his 
insolence. However, it is our custom here to take into account 
the character of the accuser, as well as the character of the 
accused ; and, of course, when a swindler brings a charge against 
a man of reputation, we give it no great heed, unless other circum- 
stances add weight to it. It is a natural conclusion that a rogue 
does not make a denunciation from a pure and simple love of jus- 
tice, and we generally seek for some secret motive, such as revenge 
or cupidity; on the discovery of which, we deal in a very summary 
manner both with the charge and the accuser. Now, sir, make 
your declaration, and take care of what you say." 

" My allegation is," replied the baron, " that in the month of 
April, in the year 17 — , the person now called Count de Castelneau, 
but then known as the Abbe de Castelneau, did conspire to murder 
the jeweller and goldsmith, Gaultier Fiteau, and kept watch at the 

door while the actual deed was perpetrated by the Count de H 

and the Chevalier 31 -, who were executed for the offence ; and 

I moreover declare that Pierre Morin, the person who bore witness 
against the two murderers, was well aware that the Abbe de Cas- 
telneau was so watching at the door, but that he lias always con- 
cealed the fact; thus frustrating the ends of justice, from favour 
and affection towards the Count de Castelneau, because the said 
count had taken and adopted as his child the daughter of the said 
Pierre Morin ; and this I will undertake to prove as soon as the 
count is put upon his trial." 

"Will you swear to the truth of this declaration?" demanded 
the lieutenant-general, "and that it is made without deceit or 
fraud, and upon no motives of favour, enmity, or interest whatso- 
ever? Give him the oath." 

Tiie oath was accordingly administered, and taken without 
scruple by the Enron de Cajare. The lieutenant-general then 
looked towards Pierre Morin, anil said, "You hear, Monsieur 
Morin, that you are yourself a party accused in this affair." 

"For which reason, sir," replied Pierre Morin, rising from his 
seat, " and because my testimony will be absolutely necessary in 
any proceedings regarding Monsieur de Castelneau, I will beseech 
you, in the first place, to examine into that part of the charge 
which allects me, that the credibility of the different witnesses 
in the business may be ascertained." 

'• I demand," exclaimed the Baron do Cajare, interrupting the 
reply of the lieutenant-general, " that the case may be remitted to 
the proper judges." 

"As soon as we are satisfied," said the lieutenant-general, fixing 
his eyes sternly upon him; "as soon as we are satisfied that there 
is a case at all. You are to understand, sir, that it is not allowed 
in Prance, that every villain who chooses should put an honest man 
to the expense, shame, and pain of a public trial. Be silent, sir, and 
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do not interrupt the proceedings of the court. We shall follow the 
course that you have proposed, Monsieur Morin; that is to say, we 
shall inquire into the credibility of all the witnesses who are likely 
to bear testimony in this affair, beginning with yourself; and, in the 
next place, we shall hear their evidence and declarations. We shall 
then consider the character and the credibility of the accuser, and 
ultimately, having heard any explanations or defence which Monsieur 
de Castelneau may think fit to make, shall send the cause to be tried 
before the proper judges, or dismiss the charge altogether as cir- 
cumstances may require. What witness have you, Monsieur le 
Baron de Cajare, that Monsieur Morin, here present, did commit 
the offence of which you say he is guilty?" 

" I will produce my witness at the trial of the Count de Castel- 
neau," replied the Baron de Cajare. 

"I might -demand that he should be brought forward at once," 
said Pierre Morin; "but my exculpation is so easy, sir, that I will 
not take up your time by enforcing the common course of proceeding, 
and will at once justify myself. The act and the motive attributed 
to me by the Baron de Cajare are equally false. In the first place, 
the young lady known under the name of Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin is not my child, but the daughter of two persons of high rank 
and consideration " 

"The legitimate daughter!" exclaimed the Count de Castelneau, 
starting up. 

"Silence!" exclaimed the lieutenant-general. "Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau, do not interrupt the witness." 

"The legitimate daughter," said Pierre Morin, "of two persons 
of high rank and consideration ; and next, in regard to the act oi 
concealing anything I knew, I beg leave to call for the volume of 
reports and declarations for that year and month in which the 
murder of Fiteau was committed, and to request that my last de- 
claration concerning this affair may be publicly read. Let the re- 
gister be brought." 

" It is here," said one of the secretaries ; and on a sign from the 
lieutenant-general, he proceeded to read. 

" Pierre Morin, &c. &c, deposed, this day of the month of 

April, 17 — , that when he came out of the house of Gaultier Fiteau, 
shortly after the murder had been committed, he perceived a man 
standing, dressed, he thinks, in an ecclesiastical habit, and wearing 
a long, dark-coloured coat, whom he believes to be the Abbe de 
Castelneau. That the said man came up to him apparently in haste 
and fear, and seemed to mistake him for some one else, asking him 
in a tone of great terror, 'What was that cry? Was the old man 
there? You have not killed him?' That the said Pierre Morin 
feels quite sure from the manner in which this person spoke, he did 
not know, and was not consenting to the murder beforehand; and 
that, when the said ecclesiastic found that he was mistaken in the 
person to whom he spoke, he fled as fast as possible ; and that the 
witness being convinced by his words, he was not a participator in 
the crime, did not pursue him." 

" Is there any note upon the declaration in the hand of my late 
predecessor, Monsieur Bertin?" said the lieutenant-general; " if so, 
read it." 
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" There is a note, my lord," replied the secretary, "to this effect: 
'No proof of guilt, but the contrary, against Monsieur de Castelneau; 
nevertheless, secret surveillance ordered. N.B. With caution.' " 

" I beg leave, sir," said Pierre Morin, " to rest upon this testimony, 
■which cannot lie, as to my having done my duty in the affair, and 
I claim to be received as a witness, without imputation, in the case 
of Monsieur de Castelneau." 

''Beyond all doubt," replied the lieutenant-general, "you are 
held perfectly clear of the charge against you. Now, Monsieur de 
Cajare, what is your evidence against Monsieur de Castelneau?" 

"I will not bring it forward at present," replied the baron. 
"Upon the trial I will produce it. If you choose to dismiss the 
cause, you must." 

"We will not dismiss the cause yet," said the lieutenant-general, 
with a very sinister sort of smile; "such accusations as these are 
of a very serious nature, Monsieur de Cajare, and the law says, 'in 
criminal matters, the proof should be reciprocal,'* and what is 
brought against you must be investigated, as well as what you 
bring against others. As you will not call your witnesses, we must 
see to your own character, in order to ascertain what credit is to 
be given to you, and whether you have been moved by motives of 
justice and propriety or not." 

The baron remained sullenly silent, and the lieutenant-general, 
turning to Pierre Morin, said, "We will now go into the charge 
against the baron, to see how far his unsupported word should lead 
us to give attention to his accusation. You say that he was arrested 
last night as a common swindler, in the house of the Count de Me- 
lun. Have you any depositions upon that affair?" 

"One from the count, one from Monsieur tie St. Paul, and one 
from Monsieur Michaud, gentlemen all present," replied Pierre 
Morin; "the substance of which is as follows: the count declares, 
that, warned by the police, he watched the proceedings of Mon- 
sieur de Cajare for a quarter of an hour, while he was playing at 
hazard with Monsieur St. Paul, and that several times he saw him 
clearly, when he was about to throw, take up the dice provided by 
the house, and while pretending to put them into the box, contrive 
to slip them up the sleeve of his coat, substituting others in their 
place; that he, the count, remarked, moreover, that generally in 
passing the dice over to Monsieur St. Paul, the prisoner contrived 
to change them again, but could not always do so. The count 
further declares, that having taken Monsieur St. Paul's place at the 
table, and seeing the baron practise the same trick, he started up 
and caught his hand, while two of the dice were in the box and 
two up his sleeve; the baron then struggled to free himself, and 
the four dice now lying before you sir, dropped to the ground. 
Messrs. St. Paul and Michaud confirm these facts, and, moreover, 
say, that Monsieur de Cajare was never previously suspected, though 
his success was extraordinary, and though people wondered why 
he had lately given up playing at piquet, and addicted himself en- 
tirely to hazard." 

The lieutenant-general had held a copy of the depositions in his 

* See the cause of the Due d'Aiguillon and Monsieur di la Chalotais. 
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hand, while Pierre Morin briefly recapitulated the substance ; and 
as soon as the commissary had done, he asked, "What say you to 
this, Monsieur de Cajare?" 

"That it is a conspiracy," replied the Baron de Cajare, "planned 
by three knaves to escape paying the money they had fairly lost, 
and probably devised, as well as taken advantage of, by another 
knave here present, for the purpose of screening Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau by retorting the charge upon me. There were no dice up 
my sleeve ; there were none but those in the box which I found in 
the house. When the Count de Melun overset the table and scat- 
tered the money I had won upon the floor, St. Paul threw down 
two other dice — I saw him — and then pretended to pick up 
four. Most likely those he did throw down were loaded; for 
certainly the persons present would omit nothing that might con- 
demn me." 

"These dice seem to me to be sound enough," said the lieute- 
nant-general, taking them up, and shaking them in the box with a 
sort of taste for the amusement which few Frenchmen of that day 
were without. 

"Throw these two, sir," said Pierre Morin, pointing to the 
others, " and I will call them before they come out." 

The lieutenant-general did so, with a smile. "Size quatre," 
cried Pierre Morin, and size quatre appeared upon the table. 

The lieutenant-general threw more than once, and still the re- 
sult was the same ; nor can it be told how long he might have gone 
on in the frivolous sort of torture which he inflicted upon the baron, 
had not Pierre Morin interfered, saying, "To put the matter be- 
yond all doubt, however, sir, I ordered a domiciliary visit to be 
made this morning to the apartments of Monsieur de Cajare, and 
beg to present you, sir, with four and twenty pair of fine Italian 
dice, with the aid of which you may throw any combinations you 
may think fit. These were taken from the private cabinet of the 
baron himself." 

"Now, Monsieur de Cajare," said the lieutenant-general, "having 
ascertained the credibility of your own testimony, will you produce 
your witnesses, or will you withdraw your charge?" 

" I will never withdraw my charge," replied the baron, fiercely, 
and he fixed his eyes, full of hatred, upon the Count de Castel- 
neau. 

"No, no, he shall go down to the grave with the doubt upon his 
head. Men shall point at him, and shall say, ' That is the man 
who helped to murder Piteau.' I know what suspicion can do; it 
can poison the food and turn the cup to gall. It can sow the pil- 
low with thorns, and make the heart ache for ever; and such shall 
be his fate. I accuse him still of the deed. You have proof be- 
fore you that he was watching at the door when the murder was 
committed; and now I tell you that the shop-boy of the murdered 
man saw him go to that very spot, in company with the two assas- 
sins who actually committed the murder. He himself has sworn 
to me that he beheld it. After this, let all the vain excuses of my 
bringing an unfounded charge, either from revenge, or any other 
motive, be done away. The accusation I urge is reasonable and 
just, and no one has a right to attach to my conduct wrong motives 

T 
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in the unjust manner in which they have been imputed to me this 
day. I call upon that honest magistrate, Monsieur de Kcchebrune, 
to defend me and to do me justice." 

"I must say," said the Commissary Rochebrune, who had not 
yet spoken, " if Monsieur de Cajare can prove that such informa- 
tion has been communicated to him, it will greatly alter the ques- 
tion." 

The lieutenant-general quietly pushed across to him a copy of 
the declaration which had been made that day by Monsieur de 
Castelneau; but Rochebrune, after having read it through, replied, 
"And the charge against Monsieur de Castelneau must be con- 
sidered at an end. It cannot be sustained for a moment; but 
still, as far as affects Monsieur de Cajare, if he can prove that such 
an accusation has really been made to him, it not only must take 
away the suspicion of calumnious intent and interested motives, 
but must show that he only did his duty in making the charge ; 
that he was moved by zeal for the public welfare, and that the State 
is, in fact, indebted to him for his conduct, and should suffer his 
behaviour on this occasion, to be taken as a balance, in some de- 
cree, for any little fault he may have committed in regard to the 
dice." 

The lieutenant-general looked at Pierre Morin, and the latter 
smiled, well knowing, that although Monsieur de Eochebrune, thus 
called upon to defend the baron, felt himself bound to do so, and 
did it with great skill, he was thoroughly convinced of the culpa- 
bility of the person whose cause he advocated, and might, also, 
only plunge him into greater difficulties, if suffered to proceed in 
ignorance. Pierre Morin replied, therefore, " What my learned 
friend says, sir, is worthy of all attention; but can Monsieur de 
Cajare show that he has received such information. Where is 
this shop-boy that he talks of? and what is his name? He may 
be merely an imaginary personage for aught we know." 

"His name, sir, is Pierre Jean," replied the baron, "but where 
he is to be found I cannot tell. I thought he might have been met 
with in my own apartments in my father's house, but from what 
has been said of the visit of the police, I take it for granted that 
lie is no longer there." 

"It is, of course, an absolute conclusion," said Pierre Morin, 
coolly, "that ho should not Le there now, unices he have escaped 
the eyes of the police ; for if he saw them coming, there can be no 
doubt that he would run away; and if they found him there, no 
doubt can exist they would bring him with them; but to relieve 
the mind of Monsieur de Cajare, I will tell him that we have got 
Master Pierre Jean quite safe. There is no fear of our being at 
a loss for his evidence, such as it is; he was arrested last night 
coming out of a house in the Eue Tirechapes, and some very 
curious little documents found upon him, one of which is in the 
handwriting of Monsieur le Baron de Cajare, to all appearance, 
and is signed with his name. This is it, I think;" and he took a 
paper from the table. " But first let us have evidence of this hav- 
ing been found upon him. Come forward, Monsieur Nicholas, the 
exempt: did you search the person named Pierre Jean, last night, 
and mark the articles found upon him ?" 
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"I did, sir," replied the exempt. 

' : Was this one of the things taken from him, and is that your 
mark?" demanded the commissary. 

The exempt again replied in the affirmative, and Pierre Morin 
went on, with his eyes upon the paper, saying, "By this curious 
agreement, monsieur, you will perceive that the Baron de Cajare 
agrees to pay to Pierre Jean the sum of five thousand louis, either if 
the Count de Castelneau be condemned for the murder of Gaultier 
Piteau, or if he, the Baron de Cajare, marries Mademoiselle An- 
nette de St. Morin. Moreover, the baron is to give the sum of 
ten thousand crowns to this worthy and respectable person, in case 
it should be necessary to send this said Pierre Jean out of the 
country. The reasons are not stated, but you may divine them ; 
and, lest Monsieur Pierre Jean, who is somewhat in the habit of 
making mistakes, such as taking other people's property for his own, 
forgetting his own name and writing that of another man, and si- 
milar little errors, should commit any blunder in this delicate affair 
— it is agreed that he shall put himself entirely under the care 
and direction of the Baron de Cajare, till either the Count de Cas- 
telneau is condemned and executed for the crime with which the 
two friends proposed to charge him, or till the baron be married to 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin. Now, sir, when it is shown that Mon- 
sieur de Cajare used these threats towards the count yesterday; 
that the count refused him the hand of Mademoiselle de St. Morin, 
in spite of these menaces ; that Monsieur de Cajare immediately 
made his declaration against the count ; that, at the same time, to 
get rid of my evidence, he made a false accusation against me ; 
that he is himself a sharper; that the man with whom he deals, 
and on whose testimony he rests, is stained with every crime, and 
has been punished for several infamous offences ; when it is, more- 
over, proved, by his own hand- writing to this unlawful and most 
criminal document, that he hires and bribes a notorious villain to 
bring a charge amounting to death against a respectable nobleman, 
who, for twenty years, has devoted himself to works of benevolence 
and charity ; — I say, sir, when all this is established, it is only fit 
and proper, that the culprit before you should be sent imme- 
diately to take his trial and abide the punishment awarded by the 
law to such dark and infamous offences ; unless, indeed, by great 
humility and contrition he moves your compassion, or from some 
other cause best known to your own wisdom, you think right to 
exercise the power intrusted to you by the law, and judging the 
case in a summary manner, send him either to the galleys or the 
penal colonies in America, But, perhaps," he added, "in the first 
instance, you would like to see this bosom-friend of Monsieur de 
Cajare, this pleasant companion of a gentleman in the first circles 
of Paris, colonel in a royal regiment, and " 

The Baron de Cajare could bear no more; but, darting from 
between the two archers, who had kept by his side when he ad- 
vanced towards the table, he rushed towards Pierre Morin like a 
wild beast in its spring. Luckily he was unarmed; and before 
Ernest de Nogent, starting forward with his hand upon his sword 
t6 defend the commissary, could reach the spot, the baron had 
passed the end of the table, and was within grasp of Pierre Morin, 
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Several other persons hurried on at once to the same point, but 
no one was in time to interfere; and Pierre Morin sat calmly with 
a smile, which only enraged his adversary the more. When the 
baron was within a foot of him, however, he suddenly rose from 
his seat ; and, notwithstanding the difference of age, with agility 
and presence of mind, which went far beyond the energy and vehe- 
mence of his opponent's hatred, he eluded his first fierce attack by 
stepping a little on one side, then caught him by the collar, as he 
was recovering himself, and threw him thundering back upon the 
pavement. The next moment he resumed his seat as tranquilly as 
if nothing had happened, and, turning to the lieutenant-general, 
he said, with a laugh, " I think we have not seen anything of this 
kind, sir, since Davot's business ; but he was a strong man, and 
this is a baby. Bring in Pierre Jean ; the man's head is cut ; let 
him bleed, let him bleed, it will do him good." 

Confounded, nearly stunned, with his whole senses bewildered, 
frustrated, humiliated, and despairing, the Baron de Cajare sat in 
the chair which they placed for him, without proffering another 
word ; while Pierre Jean was brought to the end of the table, and 
interrogated regarding the events of the last few days. 

The face of that personage was now remarkably pale, leaving a 
certain degree of redness, which had settled in his nose, to shine 
out through the dim mass of white around, like a beacon in a 
stormy sea. All his impudence, in truth, was gone; for although 
he attempted once or twice to smile with his old air of careless 
freedom, yet that smile deviated into a painful grin whenever he 
tried it; and, to say truth, he seldom, if ever, ventured even to look 
around ; for he had been now taught fully, not only to taste the 
sorrows and discomforts of imprisonment, for those he had known 
sufficiently long before, but to feel to his very heart, which he had 
not hitherto felt, that he had committed great crimes, and was 
within the grasp of the most unsparing of all powers. 

Had the Baron de Cajare looked in the villain's face for a moment 
it would have been enough to take from him any little remnant of 
hope which he might have preserved ; but the few first interroga- 
tories that were spoken, and the answers that were given to them 
by Pierre Jean, showed him, as soon as he had in some degree 
recovered his senses, that his base confederate, as might well have 
been expected, was quite willing to betray him, now that it was 
clear he was unsuccessful. 

Pierre Jean, in fact, was ready to say anything that he was 
asked to say, for at that moment there was the spectre of a rope 
and a gibbet before his eyes, from which he would have done any- 
thing on earth to escape. The baron had now no resource but 
silence ; for he could reply to nothing that was said, and he felt that 
he had already uttered too much. The sensations in his bosom 
were at that moment a punishment well nigh sufficient for the crimes 
that he had committed ; but, of course, the retributive operation of 
the law could not rest there. 

It is not necessary to dwell longer on a scene so painful and so 
humiliating to the character of man ; for, in truth, there is nothing 
degrading to our nature but wickedness in all its forms and aspects. 
When the examination of Pierre Jean was over, the lieutenant- 
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general ordered him to be removed, and then, after consulting with 
Pierre Morin and Monsieur Eochebrune, he addressed the Count de 
Castelneau, saying, "Monsieur de Castelneau, the charge against 
you is not only dismissed, but you quit this place completely freed 
from all suspicion. The Baron de Cajare, on the contrary, having 
been charged by you with using threats and calumniating you 
falsely, for designs and purposes of his own, has not only been 
proved to my satisfaction guilty of that charge, but appears criminal 
of a most detestable conspiracy with the person named Pierre Jean, 
for the purpose of procuring your condemnation to death, in the 
event of your persisting in the rejection of his suit to Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin. That he is guilty of barefaced swindling also, is 
beyond a doubt ; and if you choose to demand it, I will immediately 
hand him for trial to the proper judges. It is my own opinion 
that, under such circumstances, his life itself would be affected; 
but it seems to nie that, for the honour and credit of the French 
nobility generally, we should deal with this case more quietly, and 
subject him to a less severe infliction, such as the law allows me 
to impose, without recourse to an ordinary trial. What say you, 
Monsieur de Castelneau, do you demand his trial or not?" 

" By no means," replied the Count de Castelneau. " I have no 
revengeful feelings against him ; deal with him as you think fit ; 
but I hope he may be warned by what has just occurred, never to 
seek his objects by such means as he has now employed." 

" He will never have the opportunity," replied the lieutenant- 
general ; " for it is my intention immediately to ship him off for 
the colonies, and he too well knows the punishment of evasion to 
attempt to return to Prance." 

"It matters, it matters not," cried the Baron de Cajare, as he 
heard his sentence; "my time will yet come." 

"For the gibbet or the wheel?" said Pierre Morin; but the 
baron did not hear, or did not mark his words, and went on in a 
low tone, as if speaking to himself. " Ay, a new country, and a 
new name, and new objects, and new fortunes." 

"And a new life, and a better spirit, and regained happiness, and 
a tranquil end," said Pierre Morin. " Follow such a course, sir ; 
follow such a course, and there may be yet peace for you on earth, 
and rest in heaven !" 

" Kot if you be in the one, or in the other," said the Baron de 
Cajare, shaking his clenched hand at him. " Hell would be heaven 
to me if I could see you there." 

"I trust you may enjoy it alone, sir," replied Pierre Morin, 
calmly; "you had better take him away, Nicolas: his case is over, 
I imagine, and he grows abusive." 

" The first three years are to be passed in hard labour at the 
port," said the lieutenant-general, as the baron was hurried away 
by the exempt and the archers. The criminal turned round, and 
glared upon him, but the potent magistrate who spoke, only re- 
turned his glance with a look of contempt, and offered his hand to 
Monsieur de Castelneau, with various expressions of courteous 
congratulations on the result of that day's proceedings. The 
count replied gravely, but politely, and took his leave. Ere he 
left the hall, he paused to speak with Pierre Morin, his counte- 
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nance relaxing into a warmer and brighter smile than usual as ho 
did so. 

" It is many years, Monsieur Morin," he said, '• since we have 
met, and I find that you have done justice to me in my absence, 
as well as to yourself. Accept my best thanks for both ; for in 
your changed fortunes I have found my security, as well as in 
your true and honourable dealings with my name and character. 
You are one, I know, who will forgive my reference to your former 
situation ; for an honourable man, who raises himself by wise, 
good, and generous actions, renders a greater benefit to society 
than to himself." 

" I am prouder, sir," replied the commissary, " of what I have 
been, that of what I am. To have been a poor, half-famished 
filigree-worker, and to have preserved my integrity in some 
circumstances of difficulty, I thank God, is all my own ; but 
to be here now, chief commissary of police, I owe to the bounty 
and kindness of others," and he turned with a bow to the lieutenant- 
general. 

" To your own good conduct, Monsieur Morin," replied that 
officer. 

" And to your discernment, sir," said the count; "but, Monsieur 
Morin, there is a subject on which I would fain speak with you. 
May I ask you to visit me at Versailles?" 

" I fear, sir, that can hardly be," replied Pierre Morin. " But 
you are about to return to Castelneau. I have business there ere 
long, and I will wait upon you, as soon as the health of monseigneur 
the lieutenant-general replaces me in my proper state of insignifi- 
cance. I trust that it may be soon. When I come, all that you 
wish to inquire into shall be fully explained." 

"I have been patient for nearly twenty years," said the count; 
" will you be patient for as many weeks, Ernest?" 

"I seek no explanations, my dear sir," replied Ernest; "none 
could add to 1113' happiness at this moment!" 
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CHAPTER XLIX, 



Some months had passed since the events related in the preceding 
chapter. Various changes had taken place in the great world. In 
France, a king had died, and another had succeeded, and a softer 
and more virtuous rule reigned in the court ; when, in the evening 
of a sweet spring day, a carriage with six dusty horses stopped at 
the small, but pretty inn, of a village in the Limousin. A chaise 
de poste followed, and the landlord of the auberge, who seldom saw 
so much good company arrive at his humble abode, began to calcu- 
late how he should accommodate the whole; though, with the easy 
confidence of a Frenchman, he doubted not that the matter might 
well be managed. As soon as the carriage paused, the doors of 
both were opened, and a young gentleman, advancing with a quick 
step from the chaise de poste, approached the side of the other ve- 
hicle, and assisted the Count de Castelneau to alight. 

A great change had come upon Monsieur de Castelneau; the 
few months that had passed seemed to have added many years to 
his age. His hair was now almost quite white, and he was much 
thinner than he had previously been. He appeared, indeed, to 
have been suffering from severe illness, and such was the case ; for 
during several months, after those scenes which he had borne with 
so much firmness, he had hung upon the very verge of the grave. 
Anxious for the fate of Annette, he had more than once pressed 
her eagerly, in the moments when his own life was utterly despaired 
of, to give her hand at once to Ernest de Nogent ; but Annette for 
once was disobedient, and Ernest did not doubt her affection, al- 
though she would not mingle joy with sorrow, and sorrow with joy, 
suffering her bridal wreath, perhaps, to be covered with the veil of 
mourning. 

To the Count de Castelneau, throughout his illness, Ernest 
showed all the tenderness and affection of a son, and he now saw 
fairer days and sweeter hopes appear, and looked forward to the 
arrival of the whole party at Castelneau, as the moment that was 
at length to make him happy in the possession of her he loved. 
The count had borne the journey well, so far as they had hitherto 
gone, and proceeding with short stages from place to place in fine 
weather, and through beautiful scenes, though Ernest might be a 
little impatient for their arrival, yet the journey had been but as 
an excursion of pleasure ; and bright dreams and dear imaginations 
had risen iip in the hearts of the two lovers as they gazed upon 
many an object of interest, and many a lovely sight. 
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They were now within less than a day's journey from Castcl- 
neau, and a fairer spot could not have heen chosen for the passing 
away of the few evening hours, while waiting for an event that 
was to make them all happy. The clean little inn, seated under 
its high wooded bank ; the clear stream flowing on before the doors ; 
the bridge covered with its ivy, and shadowed by its group of 
spreading chestnuts in the fresh green of the spring; the tender 
blue of the sky, the soft white clouds that skimmed along low 
down in the air, as if seeking to sport with the branches of the 
trees, the sweet voice of the nightingale, just beginning to pour 
forth the rich song of his love, all spoke to the hearts of people 
wearied and sick of crowds and cities, and whispered hope and 
peace. 

The count, though still not strong, looked gayer and brighter 
than he had done for many a day; and Annette, as she followed 
him from the carriage, and gave her hand to Ernest to assist her 
in descending, gazed in her lover's face with one of those looks of 
love, and hope, and tender confidence, that made his heart thrill 
with a longing to press her to his bosom at that moment, and pour 
forth again and again all the depth of his affection towards her. 

'• Come," said the count, after pausing and glancing round for a 
moment, " it wants yet an hour or two of night ; we will sup here, 
my good host. Put me a chair under this tree, and let me drink 
in the calm fresh air." 

All was done as he proposed; but before supper could be spread 
upon the table, another carriage, coming at lull speed along the 
road, dashed up, as if going on to a town some miles beyond. It 
was accompanied by several servants, and though the equipage was 
plain, yet in form and appearance it was as handsome as the taste 
of that day permitted it to be. It had passed the spot where the 
count was seated with Annette by his side, and with Ernest de 
Nogent standing near, when suddenly a gentleman thrust his head 
forth from within, and called loudly to the postillions to stop. The 
horses were brought up in a moment, a lackey descending opened 
the door of the vehicle, and Pierre Morin alighting, approached the 
Count de Castelneau. 

"I am on my way," he said, "to visit you, Monsieur de Castel- 
neau ; but I come not alone : there is a lady in that carriage who 
owes you much, and who is anxious to express her gratitude to 
you. Perhaps, mademoiselle," he continued, turning to Annette 
before the count could reply, " perhaps it might be better for you 
to speak with her for a moment first." 

Annette had risen, and she now ran gladly forward to the side 
of the carriage, for the lady was herself in the act of alighting, and 
that graceful form and beautiful countenance were not to be mis- 
taken for a moment. There were many people around; but the 
sensations which were in the bosom of that lady were too powerful 
to be restrained by any of the small considerations of ordinary life. 
Once more she cast her arms around Annette, once more she held 
her to her heart, once more her eyes gushed forth with tears, and 
deluged the fair neck on which she pressed her lips. 

"My Annette," she murmured, "my dear, dear Annette; my 
child, my own sweet child!" 
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" I thought so!" replied Annette, in the same low tone, returning 
the embrace, and mingling her tears with her mother's. " I was 
sure it was : I felt it must be so !" 

The count had arisen, with his eyes fixed upon the lady; and 
passing Pierre Morin without reply, he advanced eagerly towards 
her. "Good Heaven!" he said, as he came up, holding out his 
hand; "Mademoiselle d'Argencerre ! Now, then, now! Who is 
this ! Is she not — is she not your niece?" 

The lady shook her head mournfully, and then again clasped 
Annette to her bosom, exclaiming — "No, ah! no. She is my 
child!" 

The count gazed in her face for a moment or two, with a thou- 
sand questions struggling to his lips; but then the kindly and gen- 
tlemanly feelings of his nature overcame all other sensations. He 
took the lady's hand, and led her towards a seat, saying, " I will 
not agitate you by seeking for farther information now, for you are 
too much moved already. Sit down by me, dear lady. You were 
one of those who were always kind to me, and defended me, when 
others slighted or condemned me. I have ever loved you as a 
brother." 

" And well may I love you as a sister," replied the lady, " for 
you have been a father to my child." 

" It is strange," said the count, " most strange ! but it matters 
not ; let us all pause here for the night, and to-morrow go on to 
Castelneau together. Monsieur Morin, there is no one here who 
does not owe you much, for, by some strange fate, you have been 
mingled deeply with every event affecting us." 

" I thank God, Monsieur de Castelneau," replied Pierre Morin, 
" that he has given me power to serve those I love, and show my 
gratitude to my benefactors. To this lady, to her sister, and to her 
father, I owed everything. He took me as a peasant boy, gave me 
education, and caused me to be instructed in a trade which I chose 
for myself, and which promised to put me in possession of ease, if 
not of wealth. They — when I sometimes misused his goodness and 
his bounty towards me — when, with the careless thoughtlessness of 
youth, I spent the money which I should have reserved against the 
hour of need — they interceded for me, and obtained for me fresh 
assistance : till at length kindness overcame thoughtlessness, and I 
formed such resolutions as must have led me to ease in any pursuit. 
You may judge, therefore, Monsieur de Castelneau, how I have 
watched and prayed for such benefactors " 

"And how you have rewarded them," said the lady. "Nay, sit 
beside us, Monsieur Morin : sit beside us. You are a nobleman 
such as no king can make." 

Annette's eyes, still ready from past agitation to overflow at 
each new emotion, though they were no longer actually tearful, 
had been fixed for several moments upon the countenance of him 
she loved, who stood near, not mingling at all in the conversation, 
but neither unheeding it, nor himself unnoticed; for more than 
once the lady had gazed upon him with a look of solemn interest, 
well knowing how entirely the happiness of her child depended 
upon him. 

There was a pause at this moment, and Ernest instantly took 
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advantage of it, crossing before the little group, and saying, as he 
approached the lady, " I have a blessing to ask, and I ask it fear- 
lessly, for I am sure you are already aware of all that has been 
promised me here," and he took Annette's hand in his own. 

" She is yours, Ernest, she is yours," replied the lady. " Your 
kind and excellent father, my best and noblest friend, is the only 
one, except this good gentleman, Monsieur Morin, acquainted with 
the sad secret of this dear child's birth. Let me compose my 
thoughts a little; let me think of how I shall tell my tale in the 
shortest words, and you shall all know it." 

" It shall be told at Castelneau," said the count, with a smile, 
"We will repose and refresh ourselves to-night. We will depart 
early in the morning : we will sup to-morrow, in the grey evening; 
by the little cross where Ernest and Annette first met. There, 
dear lady, you shall relate the history, a3 if it were some old 
legend ; and though the past which it recalls may be painful, the 
present by which you are surrounded must be sweet." 

It was arranged as the count had proposed, and we may pass 
over the intervening hours. The journey had been more rapid 
than was expected ; everything had been prepared beforehand by 
a messenger from the count ; supper was spread on the green bank 
where Annette had been seated when the wolf attacked her, and 
the servants had been sent away, that no ears but those concerned 
might listen. It occupied a considerable time, and was broken by 
many a question and many an exclamation; but the substance 
was this. 

The families of Argencerre and Castelneau had been united by 
frequent alliances through many generations, and, somewhat more 
than twenty years before the time to which we have now conducted 
the reader, a marriage had been proposed between the elder sister 
of the lady who spoke, the heiress of Argencerre, and Henri, the 
son of the then Count de Castelneau. They had often met, and 
both the sisters were extremely beautiful ; but the eldest had felt 
in her bosom, from a very early period, the seeds of a disease 
which ultimately brought her to the grave. The impression was 
strong upon her mind that she was destined to die young, and she 
never suffered one worldly thought to take possession of her mind. 
She shrunk from every tie of earth; and human love, in her own 
case, would have seemed to her a robbery of heaven. She grieved 
not, then, when she saw that the heart of the young lord of Cas- 
telneau turned towards her sister rather than herself, and she 
speedily resolved upon her conduct. The family of Argencerre 
paid their annual visit to Castelneau; and there explanations took 
place which changed the views of all except Mademoiselle d' Argen- 
cerre herself. She told her determination to retire for ever from 
the world, and to resign her rights and claims to her sister. The 
Count de Castelneau gladly consented that upon such conditions his 
son should marry the younger rather than the elder sister, thereby 
bringing the fortunes of both into the family of Castelneau. The 
Count d' Argencerre was not so well pleased, indeed, but he did 
not refuse his consent; and the contract of marriage having been 
drawn up, in order to bind himself firmly, he signed it with the 
Count dc Castelneau, though he himself was obliged to return to 
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Paris before the union could be completed, to make the necessary 
arrangements regarding his estates. The young lord of Castel- 
neau, too, was obliged to join his regiment in a month, and in 
these circumstances it was agreed that the marriage of Louise and 
her lover should be delayed till after the campaign. The two ladies, 
however, remained at Castelneau, while their fathers proceeded 
to Paris. The contract was left in the hands of the young lord: 
nothing was wanting but his signature with that of Louise, and 
the benediction of the church to complete the marriage ; and love 
triumphed over prudence. They signed the contract in secret : in 
secret the religious ceremony was performed, and Louise d'Argen- 
eerre became the wife of Henri de Castelneau a week or two before 
he took his departure for the army. To the grief and anxiety of 
his parting with his bride were added the unexpected pain 
and embarrassment of hearing that the Count d'Argencerre 
now sought to withdraw the consent he had given; that a 
proposal had been made for the hand of Louise by a lover allied to 
the blood royal of Prance; and that angry letters were passing 
between the two fathers on the subject. The young husband was 
obliged to go, however ; and ere he had left her for many days, his 
bride was carried away from Castelneau by her father, between 
whom and the old count broke forth a violent feud. The con- 
tract which both had signed was sought for, but could not be 
found : no suspicion was entertained of the private marriage, 
and the Count d'Argencerre returned to the capital, determined 
to give his daughter's hand to another. He could not do so, 
however, till the contract of marriage was formally annulled; and 
being called to command a division of the army on the Rhine, he 
wrote in a peremptory tone to the young lord of Castelneau to 
send him back the contract, inclosing, at the same time, an autho- 
rization, and even injunction, from the old Count de Castelneau, so 
to do. He himself marched with his regiment to Saare Louis ; but 
the first letter that he there received, announced to him the death 
of the young nobleman to whom his daughter's hand had been pro- 
mised ; and the heart of the Count d'Argencerre, which was, in 
truth, kind and affectionate, was painfully struck and touched. One 
of the fellow officers of the young lord informed him that Henri de 
Castelneau having certainly exposed himself unnecessarily, had 
been killed, evidently in consequence of such rashness ; and the 
count was led to believe that his death might be owing to disap- 
pointment and despair. He became apprehensive of seeing his 
daughter; he remained with the army for months after his presence 
was no longer wanting; and he only returned when he heard that 
Louise had been extremely ill, and that the health of her elder sis- 
ter was now failing rapidly. 

In earlier and happier days, Louise had never imagined that the 
absence of her father could be anything but sorrowful to her ; but 
circumstances had altered those feelings, and she had many an 
occasion to thank Heaven that he was away so long. The death 
of her husband, the birth of her child, even if the actual facts 
could have been hidden from her father, produced emotions and 
were succeeded by consequences which must have been discovered. 
Grief, and apprehension, and agony of mind, well nigh deprived 
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her of her senses ; and it was long ere her sister could teach her to 
put a needful guard upon her lips. At length, however, her father 
returned, and, as he was prompt and decided, though not in reality 
severe or unkind, on finding the health of both his children so 
greatly impaired, he caused them to be removed from Paris with 
a degree of unnecessary quickness which agitated poor Louise much, 
and gave her no opportunity of communicating with the wife of 
good Pierre Morin, under whose charge her sister had placed the 
child. Agitation, apprehension, and sympathy for poor Louise, 
had shaken Mademoiselle d'Argencerre, and accelerated the disease 
under which she suffered. She bore up well, indeed, for her 
sister's sake, till the arrival of her father ; but from that time her 
health rapidly declined, and in less than two months she was no 
more. 

It was during this latter period that the events occurred which 
have been narrated in the commencement of this book, and which 
placed Annette under the charge and guidance of the Abbe de 
Castelneau. It may be sufficient to add that both Pierre Morin and 
his wife had deceived themselves in regard to the real mother of 
Annette. The rumour had at first been so strong, that the elder 
sister was to be married to the young Lord of Castelneau, that it 
had even reached the ears of the good artisan and his family, as 
well as those of the Abbe de Castelneau; and when the filigree- 
worker was told vaguely of a secret marriage, and the absolute 
necessity of concealing the birth of the child, he naturally supposed 
that Mademoiselle dArgencerre was the mother. When he heard 
of her death, he hesitated not, as we have shown, to confide the 
infant to the care of the Abbe de Castelneau, finding, that the 
money which he had received was all spent, and that the poor 
child was likely to suffer the same penury which had fallen upon 
himself and his wife. He was soon undeceived, however, after the 
return of Annette's mother to Paris; but far from reproaching 
him, she applauded what he had done, having known the abbe well 
in happier days, and having discovered, amidst many failings and 
many errors, traits of a strong mind and a noble heart. Directed 
by her, Pierre Morin made inquiries into the circumstances of 
Monsieur de Castelneau; and she it was who furnished him se- 
cretly with the means of paying his most pressing debts and quit- 
ting the capital. 

" And now, my dear friend and relation," she said, laying her 
hand upon that of the count, "again accept my thanks, my deepest 
and most heartfelt thanks, for the care you have taken of this be- 
loved child, and for the wisdom you have shown in her education. 
I must henceforth claim my rank as Countess of Castelneau; but 
Annette, so long as you live, will never demand anything but the 
dear name of your adopted daughter. Till the death of the late 
king, of which event you, of course, have heard, I ventured not to 
avow my marriage, because he had strongly interested himself in 
one who had sought a hand which could not be given to him, and 
had resented my refusal so vehemently that he forbade my pre- 
sence at the court. A week ago, however, I presented myself to 
the gentle and kind-hearted monarch who now rules over us. I 
showed him the contract which had lain concealed for many years 
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in my chamber at Castelneau; and I produced the register of the 
marriage, which had been procured for me by my good friend Mon- 
sieur Morin here. The whole was at once recognised as legal by 
the king, and I hastened towards this place with all speed, to set 
the mind of every one at rest. Say, Annette, say, my dear child, 
whether you do not feel as I do, and whether it will not be joy to 
you to see Monsieur de Castelneau, who has been a father to you , 
still acting as a father to all around him ?" 

"My dear lady," replied the Count de Castelneau, "I never was 
ambitious; I never was avaricious; I must not say that I never 
was unjust; for every man who acts ill and unwisely in life is 
doubly unjust to others and to himself. But I cannot retain what 
is not my own; these fair lands and lordships belong to my An- 
nette. They are hers, not mine, and most willingly " 

Annette rose from her seat, and gliding quietly up to him, 
dropped upon her knees, and laid her hands on his, looking up in 
his face with a glance of tenderness and affection unspeakable. 
Ernest de Nogent advanced likewise, and bent one knee beside her, 
saying, " We entreat you, we beseech you, never mention such a 
thing again." 

The count grasped their hands in his, and lifted his eyes towards 
heaven, as if thanking God for some intense delight. 

At that instant, however, as if some wild and sudden emotion 
had seized him, he started up, cast himself between Annette and 
the wood on the opposite side of the water, and threw his arms 
partly over her, and partly round Ernest. At the very same in- 
stant there was the loud and ringing report of a carbine. The count 
staggered forward, reeled up again, and fell back upon the grass. 
Annette clasped her hands, gazing almost frantic in his face; but 
the sword of Ernest de Nogent sprang from the sheath in an 
instant; with one bound he was across the stream, and ere 
Pierre Morin could follow, his blade was crossed with that of the 
Baron de Cajare. Stern and deadly enmity was in both their faces, 
and the play of their weapons one against the other seemed like 
the quick glances of the lightning. 

Pierre Morin paused, for they were two men'not to be separated 
with life, and at the fifth pass the sword of the Baron de Cajare 
glided over the shoulder of Ernest de Nogent, while Ernest's hilt 
struck against his adversary's side, and the bright blade shone out 
under his left arm. 

Ernest de Nogent shook him from his weapon, and cast him back 
upon the ground, exclaiming, " Base villain, thou wilt do no more 
wrong." 

"Curses! curses! curses upon you!" murmured the Baron de 
Cajare, and with those words upon his lips the fierce eyes lost their 
eagerness, and swam in death. 

Ernest gazed upon him only for a moment, thrusting his sword 
back into the sheath; and, while Pierre Morin moralised in his 
peculiar manner, saying, "This is the consequence of kings inter- 
fering with the punishment of criminals," the young gentleman 
sprang across the stream again, and joined the horrified group 
around the Count de Castelr.eau. 
He slightly raised the dying nobleman in his arms, and the count 
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recognised and thanked him by the pressure of the hand, but life 
was ebbing fast. " It is over, Ernest," he said, in a low voice. 
"Annette, dear child, 1 am happy, most happy. I have died 
for thee, dear one, I have died to save thee. Let me lean my eyes 
upon thy shoulder; there they will close in joy, to open again, 1 
trust, on my Eedeemer in heaven!" 

He bent down his brow; it rested on Annette's bosom; the 
weight became heavier and more heavy; his grasp relaxed upon 
the hand of Ernest de Nogent, and the young nobleman gently 
laid the corpse back upon the grass. 
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